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PREFACE. 


Tue whole of Literature, as regards its form (forma), may be 
comprised in books, pamphlets, and magazines,—which division 
may be said to correspond with works finished and complete ; with 
partial observations and temporary comments ; and, thirdly, with 
the first scattered elements of thought, and the original ideas sug- 
gested by the subject. The Magazine is comparatively of late 
introduction into the literature of our country ; and its place was 
previously supplied by pamphlets and tracts, of all sizes and 
descriptions, including small treatises, down to single sheets, and 
even solitary leaves. But, valuable as these often were separately, 
and of increased importance when collected, one andeniable defect 
attended this form of publication,—that they were easily lost, and 
when lost seldom recovered or replaced; and thus they became 
“ fugitive pieces” in a double sense of the word. “ Pamphlets and 
small tracts,” says Dr. Johnson, “ make a very important part of 
an English library; nor are there any pieces upon which those 
who aspire to the reputation of judicious collectors of books bestow 
more attention or greater expense ; because many advantages may 
be expected from the perusal of these small productions, which 
are scarcely to be found in that of larger works.” But of a class 
of works so judiciously and highly esteemed it would be useless to 
conjecture the proportion that must have perished from neglect 
and accident, dating from their first appearance, which is supposed 
to have been about the time of the Reformation. Dr. Johnson in 
his days thought that no time was to be lost in securing them from 
further danger of destruction, and advised their being placed in safety 
by being collected into volumes, and distributed according to their 
subjects. Inthe present day the Magazine has in a great measure 
offered a better and safer channel for such communications as the 
pamphlet was formerly the only vehicle for affording: it has also 
the advantage of more easily adapting its dimensions to the exact 
importance of the subject, and of interposing spaces and pauses, if 
required, between different parts and divisions of the subject. 
Here, amidst the various communications of the Magazine, the 
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faint spark of a thought may be struck out, which may subse- 
quently kindle into a brighter flame, till it increases into the steady 
light of a mature and confirmed knowledge. Here the first blossom 
of truth may find a friendly shelter to expand, and that theory be 
timidly advanced, which is hereafter to consolidate itself into a 
system, and be ranked among the discoveries of truth. Such is 
the use and such the purpose of our Magazine among others; and 
it is with the best judgment that its founders and proprietors have 
in a great measure confined it to a certain class or circle of subjects, 
For without some definite path of research, without some circum- 
scription of inquiry, attention would be wasted, and the advance- 
ment of knowledge retarded. Accuracy can only be attained by 
confining ourselves to a limited sphere, and by repeated investi- 
gation of the same subject. It is true that we cannot hope equally 
to please the taste or satisfy the wants of al/ readers ; but this may 
be said of all works equally as of ours. No writer can hope to 
satisfy all; let him confine his ambition in the narrower desire of 
pleasing and instructing some. Those, too, whose delight is to 
look curiously after slight inaccuracies either of style or fact may 
occasionally find them in our pages, as in those of others. Some 
arise from the very nature of our publication, which cannot be 
delayed to meet prolonged researches, or wait for a more scrupulous 
elaboration of style; but we are quite willing to place ourselves, in 
this respect, in competition not only with similar works to our 
own, but with those that assume a far higher title, and aspire to a 
more extensive fame. No doubt, too, there is a difference in 
the comparative value of many of the articles included in our 
general mass of information ; and this arises partly from the nature 
of the subjects, partly from the degrees of talent or learning in our 
correspondents; but this, too, is the common lot of all that is 
subjected to the labour of man: even the gifts of nature are 
bestowed on us with a promiscuous mixture of the valuable and 
the worthless; the ore of the richest mine is accompanied with 
dross, and the gold and gems of the Peruvian mines are intermixed 
with the sand and ooze of the rivers where they are found. 


S. URBAN. 
Dee. 31, 1846. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. John's Gate.—On the present po- 
sition of the proposed Restoration of St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, we beg to refer 
our readers to a statement under the head 
of ARCHITECTURE in our present Number. 
Since the subscriptions acknowleged in our 
magazine for October last we have re- 


ceived as follows:— £. 8. d. 
E. J. Carlos, esq. . - 0 5 0 
D. E. Davy, esq. Ufford . 0 5 O 
Wm. Hopkinson, esq. Stamford 0 5 O 
Wm. Matchett, esq. Norwich . 0 5 0 
Page N. Scott, esq. Norwich 0 5 0 
S. W. Stevenson, esq. Norwich 0 5 0 
William Shackell, esq. 05 0 
Mr. Gravell “ . 0 5 0 
Mr. S. Tymms, Bury 05 0 
Junior members of the family of 

Nichols. ° . - 110 0 
Mrs. Morgan and members of 

her family . . . 1 2 6 
Miss S. A. Baker . - O 2 6 
Capt. F. Lewis, R. N. r 0 2 6 
Dr. Rawson, Lichfield 02 6 
Mr. Lomax, Lichfield ‘ 0 2 6 


We shall still be happy to receive addi- 
tions to this list. 

L. remarks, ‘‘ Amongst the interesting 
portraits now exhibiting at the British 
Institution in Pall Mall, is the asserted 
“* Marriage of Henry the Sixth and Mar- 
garet of Anjou,’’ purchased at the Straw- 
berry Hill sale by the Duke of Suther- 
land. Your correspondent J. G. N. 
noticed this picture, and the inventive 
fancies of Walpole connected with it, in 
the Magazine for July 1242. I ventured 
shortly after, in remarking on another 
painting, to submit a doubt whether it 
might not (rejecting the supposed por- 
traits of the attendants given by Walpole) 
be the marriage of Henry under an alle- 
gorical allusion to the marriage of Joseph ; 
and chiefly on account of the nimbus 
round the head of the bridegroom, while 
the bride has none. A second examination 
has convinced me that your correspondent 
is right, and that it is a simple represen- 
tation of the Marriage of the Virgin, with 
the parties habited in the costume of the 
day, of the Flemish school, and in the usual 
style of Van Eyck, Hemling, &c. &c.”’ 

In answer to our correspondent, who 
inquired for particulars respecting the 
connexion of Dr. John Jamieson, the com- 
piler of the Scottish Dictionary, &c. with 
the Bruces of Kennet, in the county of 
Clackmannan, a Capet or KENNET com- 
municates the following particulars from the 
Doctor's own MS. notes. The late John 
Jamieson was great-grandson of the Rev. 
Alexander Bruce, who got the lands of 
Gartlet from his father Robert Bruce, esq. 


of Kennet, by a charter under the great seal 
dated 2d March 1670. This Alexander was 
thesecond son of Robert,by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Patrick Murray of Perdowie, 
who married the Hon. Margaret Colville, 
daughter of Lord Colville of Culross. The 
Rev. Alexander Bruce was one of the 
commissioners for supplies for the county 
of Clackmannan, and the first minister after 
the revolution at Kirkhead, in Peebleshire. 
He married 9th March 1677, Margaret, 
daughter of James Cleland and Isabel 
Kennedy his spouse, and died in the year 
1704, leaving issue James, Chief Justice 
of Barbados, who died there 19th Se~- 
tember, 1749, leaving issue (See Gent. 
Magazine for 1749, page 429) Davip an 
officer in the army, ALEXANDER a sur- 
geon in Edinburgh, Mary, and RAcHEL, 
born 1727, who married John Cleiland ; 
their first child was David, who was born 
16th July 1725, their second was Margaret 
born 16th May 1727. She married first 
Colin Broun, and secondly the Rev. John 
Jamieson, of Glasgow, the father of John 
Jamieson, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

In reference to the letter in our Maga- 
zine for January, on the meaning of the 
English proper name ‘‘ John,’ JOHANNES 
thinks W. D. E. has derived that name 
quite erroneously from the Sanskrit jan, 
person, man. Nor has he shewn what 
relation there is between John and the 
Hebrew Javan, Jonah, Jonas, and’ the 
Greek Ion, Io, Ionia. But let us look 
at the Latin Johannes, and we there see 
the true cognate of the English John, 
with its medial and radical h. The earliest 
authority we have for the word is Luke 
i. 13; and in Hebrew and Arabic it is 
written ‘‘ Yahya’’and ‘‘Yiibinna’”’ whence 
comes Johannes, John, both words re- 
taining the radical # of the original, a 
letter neither appearing in the Sanskrit 
‘*jin’’ nor known in that language, being 
in fact peculiar to the Hebrews and 
Arabs. 

ScruTaTor remarks that the death of 
‘* Nimrod,”—Mr. C. J. Apperley, was 
recorded in our number for July’ 1843, 
p- 103, as having occurred on the 19th 
May preceding in Upper Belgrave-place. 
We must presume that this precise spect- 
fication of a date and place is more trust- 
worthy than the statement of the news- 
papers, of his death having taken place 
recently ‘‘ near Boulogne’; and if the 
former record had been remembered, we 
should certainly not have introduced his 
name into our last number. 

Errata.—June, p. 649. The father of 
the late Mr. John Wilks was never a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 
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Pictures from Italy. By Charles Dickens, Esq. 

WITHOUT possessing any single writer of our country who has 
composed a book of Italian travels of eminent merit, we have had, old and 
new, a very large variety of works on the subject, sufficient to shew 
whether our transalpine travellers were gifted with that intelligence of 
judgment and delicacy of feeling which would enable them to view with 
advantage the treasures of a country that may be called the “ Museum of 
the World.” Perhaps Italy, taking it in toto, would make a larger demand 
upon the talents, tastes, and acquirements of a stranger than any other 
European country; and it could scarcely be expected that any one mind 
could be so richly gifted, or any knowledge so exuberant, as to appreciate 
all its diversified treasures, ancient and modern. The history of the lite- 
rature of Italy may be justly said to be the history of the progress of the 
human mind in all the Christian world. To have engraved on one’s memory 
the sacred records of its early history, and our imagination filled with 
recollections of its poetic glories,—to embrace only an epitome of all that 
the gigantic labours of antiquaries have brought to light of its medizval 
history,*—to possess some portion of that delicate sensibility, that fine 
appreciation, and that keen judgment with which Winkelman surveyed the 
remains of its sculpture as with a master’s eye,—to estimate the spirit by 
which the early masters of painting were directed, when the pencil was guided 
at once by the force of genius and the spirit of devotion,—to trace also the 
progress of that enchanting art which nature—at least in modern times— 
appears to have withheld from every other country to lavish with a partial 
hand and more willing profusion on the Land of Song ;—great as would be 
the acquirements which could embrace these subjects, much more would be 
required before anything like a mental picture of this extraordinary people and 
country could be presented. Why, one branch of art alone, its architecture, 
in its rise forming a connecting link between the ancient and modern, would 
of itself almost demand the labour ofa life! And how much even now do 
we omit to make the history of art complete! Large portions of its noble 
galleries are unseen by any stranger’s eye; many of its costliest cabinets 
have never been explored by any foreign hand. We recollect no traveller 





* That extraordinary man Constantine Africanus, a native of Carthage, may be 
considered as a type of the most remarkable schulars of the middle ages. He had 
travelled for thirty-nine years to Egypt, to India, to Persia, to the remotest parts 
of the known world, in pursuit of knowledge, and, according to the encyclopeediacal 
comprehensiveness of the studies of that epoch, had embraced with one vast intelli- 
gence all that could and could not be known; could read and write all dead and living 
languages, had conversed with the highest literary characters of the east and west, and 
beaten them at their own weapons at public and private debates; had searched, col- 
lected, and translated all the most precious treasures of Greek, Chaldaic, and Arabic 
lore; and, after having been tossed about from land to land, and persecuted and 
banished as heretic and sorcerer, he found a shelter from envy and ignorance at the 
court of the Normans in Apulia, under whose patronage he resided at Salerno, until, 
deeming even that school an unsafe harbour against the tempests of life, he retired 
to the monastery of Monte Cassino, where he never lost sight of his favourite pursuits 
to the end of his days.— See Mariotti’s View of the History and Literature of Italy. . 
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of our own country who has given any account of that beautiful miniature 
sculpture which is seen glowing on the onyx, the cameo, and other costly 
gems ; or of the no less matchless forms of beauty rising from the silver sur- 
face of the coins of Sicily and Ionia; or of the drawings of the ancient masters, 
those faithful guides to our knowledge of their purpose and intent in their 
finished and elaborate pictures. Each of these branches of art, of which 
two are only to be found in Italy (as pearls in their native bed,) in their 
proper form and lustre, seem entirely to have escaped observation, or not met 
with that taste and acquirement which could estimate and explain their 
transcendant worth and beauty. Then we should require to be informed of 
the living as of the dead, and turn to the workman as well as to his work. 
We must become acquainted with the spirit of their modern institutions, the 
government, the laws under which this national mind has been developed 
and improved. We must be admitted into those social and domestic circles 
which would unfold to us the private feelings and habits and intercourse 
of the inhabitants ; and, lastly, we must possess that warmth of feeling 
and delicacy of taste which would make the very land we trod on as a 
sacred spot under our feet, which would animate and fill the splendid 
scenery we viewed with historic forms and deeds of imperishable fame, and, 
as we journeyed on, from every alpine height, and from every myrtle plain, 
—from every forest dark with its gigantic pine, and every sunny shore 
glowing with its eastern palm,—we should build up in our fancy a princely 
coronet once more to adorn Ausonia’s aged brows, and hear from every 
solitary echo a voice that spoke of brighter days to arise over the silent 
and melancholy decay of a “forlorn and weary land.” The task, how- 
ever, which is too laborious for one, may be divided among the exertions 
of many. Nor have we wanted men of talent, scholars, antiquaries, and 
artists, who have gone forth well instructed in their respective branches 
of knowledge ; so that we have reaped much information from the result of 
their successful labours. Still there was ample room for one who should 
catch the living manners of the country as they rise; who, gifted with a quick 
perception, a discriminating judgment, habits of observation, knowledge 
of human nature, and happy powers of embodying his thoughts in lan- 
guage, should survey the different walks of life, and give us lively por- 
traitures of the natural manners, and the most striking peculiarities of the 
people ; the artificial systems of the great, and the indigenous habits of the 
vulgar ; peep behind the mask of the carnival, creep through the corridor of 
the convent, listen to the intrigue of the boudoir, paint like Watteau the 
evening promenade in the ilex lawns of the Borghese gardens ; or, like Jan 
Steen, mingle with the rustic crowd that are tuning their light guitars, and 
emptying their sunny wine-flasks round the porch of the Albergo Meloni. 
There would be no want of amusing contrasts in such a land of lights and 
shades as this, if the pencil could be found to mark them. There might 
be seen, for instance, the most republican country in Europe with a 
despotic king on every throne ; the most irreverent portion of all Catho- 
licism living at Rome under the Pope’s eye. One might see a priest 
saying mass beside the naked statues of the Graces, and might hear 
churchmen invoking the heathen gods as if they never had heard of the 
New Testament. One might find pictures of Venus and the loves on the 
gates of St. Peter’s, and hear of people sent to prison for not communi- 
cating at Easter; listen to a mother talking of her daughter having a fit 
of love, as if she had had a fit of the ague or a fever ; hear of a celebrated 
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author dying of laughter on being told of his sister’s infamy ; look at a row 
of skeletons sitting dressed in green silk gloves and red velvet slippers ; 
listen to a Capuchin friar mumbling his prayers on the very spot where 
Cicero lived ; and see the Bishop of Tivoli taking tithes of the corn growing 
on the fields of Horace’s Sabine farm. The pencil that drew Gil Blas 
could have done this, and we had expected the same from the author of 
the Pickwick Papers. When Le Sage, in his inimitable novel, painted 
Spanish intrigues and Spanish character, he understood the Spanish 
language ; but Mr. Dickens’s mistake was in describing the interior of a 
house, when he did not possess the key which unlocked the outer door. 
He went to Italy not knowing a word of the Italian language: he could 
see, but he could not speak. His “brave courier” was his interpreter ; 
his winged Mercury, the tongue of his mind ; and so the bright original text 
was turned into a dull prosaic column of “ interpretation” at the side of it. 
It is extremely difficult for an Englishman in Italy to get admission into the 
saloons of the great: few advance beyond the hospitable banker's door. 
Without an intimate knowledge of the various provincial dialects,and a quick, 
instinctive nicety of ear, it is impossible to understand the humours and 
allusions of the common people; and so Mr. Dickens must have been 
content to wrap his mantle about him, and be a silent spectator of the land 
he went to dwell in and describe. 

When Milton visited Italy, he brought to that country a mind enriched 
by long years of intense study in all that related to her history and literature, 
ancient and modern. He wrote in the language of ancient Rome ; he con- 
versed in the dialect of modern. To what the Italians called an “ angel’s 
beauty ” he added, what they no less admired, a “scholar’s knowledge.” 
How they received him and how they admired him, let their letters—let their 
poems tell! How honoured he was at Florence and at Rome! How 
dear too he was to Manso, who had been Tasso’s friend ! 

With genius only inferior, and with acquirements perhaps as great, in 
later times Gray also resided when young in the land of song, and rich was 
the harvest of knowledge which he there piled up for future use, as we 
have had very peculiar opportunities of knowing. Scholar, artist, musician, 
poet, all were united in high excellence in his single mind; and England 
may well be proud when mer, gifted as these men were, go forth to pay - 
their homage to the land from whose hand they had drawn the pure “nec- 
tareous stream,” and to imbibe through the eye a living picture of those 
scenes on which memory and fancy had so long loved to dwell. It cannot 
be otherwise : travel where we may, if we bring nothing, we carry nothing 
away. When we were in Italy nothing oppressed us so much as the constant 
feeling of our ignorance ; we knew that we were living among treasures of 
“unsummed gold” that it would take lives to exhaust; we saw everything 
but in a dim mysterious twilight ; we gathered only a few wild leaves from 
every scattered branch: and what, alas! does memory hold now in her 
frail and faithless hands ? a handful of dust plucked from the Forum; a 
withered violet that bloomed unseen on Pestum’s marble plain! But all 
this is far back in the past ; long years of clouds and darkness have rolled 
between ;—and yet we still seem at distant intervals to breathe the fragrant 
air of its enchanted shores,—and majestic figures pass and repass, in severe 
and solitary beauty, before our eyes, as they alone were the rightful inha- 
bitants of that terrestrial paradise ; and sounds, too, are sometimes heard by 
us, such as the world owns not now,—sounds of immortal song, rising, 
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for so they seem, from the exiled poet’s grave, that fall in all their stern 
indignant grandeur on the ear, like the clashing of chains of adamant heard 
from that deserted shore. 

We think Mr. Dickens would have better consulted his genius and his 
fame had he thrown his present narrative into the form of letters, as Sterne 
did; it would have suited better his style of writing,—been more lively 
and more dramatic. Or, if he could have formed the whole into stories, as 
Madame de Staél threw her travels in Italy into Corinne, then his inven- 
tions and his embellishments, his Mrs. Davis and his brave courier, and his 
“raven” and he quisquilie, would not have been out of place ; his: present 
narrow range of allusion would have been concealed, and if there had been 
an entertaining story it would not have signified, if it had been written in 
England. However, the author of Nickleby, and Pickwick, and Barnaby 
Rudge, and Oliver Twist, is a person of such genius that his readers must 
find some entertainment or instruction, even where the author himself 
obtains no fame. It is quite evident that Mr. Dickens, in all his descrip- 
tions, brings very largely into use his own inventive resources: a single 
idea will in his mind soon sprout into a thousand heads. He lives, as 
Monsieur Delaville lived, in a house full of masks; he has a dramatic 
wardrobe, fitting every character he likes to create; and he has been so 
long used to the coloured glasses of the stage-lights, that he does not care 
to use the plain spectacles of common life. We trust in his tranquil sojourn 
in Switzerland that he will have leisure to return to his old and favourite 
studies, in which he is sure to deserve and to command success. There he 
is in his proper and native element ; there he may with confidence unfurl 
once more the prosperous sails of his genius, and spread his flowing canvass 
freely to the winds. 

In the specimens we are about to give from the volume, we thought at 
first of making a classification of the subjects, and of throwing them under the 
classes of description, observations of manners, humour, &c.; but, after all, 
it appears best to take the subjects as they follow each other in Mr. 
Dickens's narrative, as perhaps more pleasing from the contrasts, and 
more in harmony with his own arrangements. He begins, as we might 
expect, with the theatre :— 








‘* The theatre of Puppets or Marionetti 
—a famous company from Milan—is, with- 
out any exception, the drollest exhibition I 
ever beheld in my life. I never saw any 
thing so exquisitely ridiculous. They 
look between four and five feet high, but 
are really much smaller ; for when a musi- 
cian in the orchestra happens to put his 
hat on the stage, it becomes alarmingly 
gigantic, and almost blots out an actor. 
They usually play a comedy, and a ballet. 
The comic man in the comedy I saw one 
summer night, is a waiter at an hotel. 
There never was such a locomotive actor, 
since the world began. Great pains are 
taken with him. He has extra joints in 
his legs, and a practical eye, with which he 
winks at the pit, in a manner that is ab- 
solutely insupportable to a stranger, but 
which the initiated audience, mainly com- 
posed of the common people, receive (so 
they do every thing else) quite as a matter 


of course, and as if he were aman. His 
spirits are prodigious. He continually 
shakes his legs, and winks his eye. And 
there is a heavy father with grey hair, who 
sits down on the regular conventional stage- 
bank, and blesses his daughter in the regu- 
lar conventional way, who is tremendous. 
No one would suppose it possible that 
any thing short of a real man could be so 
tedious. It isthe triumph ofart. Inthe 
ballet, an enchanter runs away with the 
bride, in the very hour of her nuptials. 
He brings her to his cave, and tries to 
soothe her. They sit down on a sofa 
(the regular sofa! in the regular place, 
O.P. second entrance !) and a procession 
of musicians enter; one creature playing 
a drum, and knocking himself off his legs 
at every blow. These failing to delight 
her, dancers appear. Four first; then 
two; the two; the fiesh-coloured two. The 
way in which they dance; the height to 
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which they spring ; the impossible and in- 
human extent to which they pirouette ; 
the revelation of their preposterous legs ; 
the coming down with a pause, on the very 
tips of their toes, when the music re- 
quires it; the gentleman’s retiring up, 
when it is the lady’s turn; and the lady’s 
retiring up when it is the gentleman’s 
turn; the final passion of a pas-de-deux ; 
and the going off with a bound !—I shall 
never see a real ballet, with a composed 
countenance again. I went another night, 
to see these Puppets act a play, called 
* St. Helena, or the Death of Napoleon.’ 
It began by the disclosure of Napoleon, 
with an immense head, seated on a sofa 
in his chamber at St. Helena; to whom 
his valet entered, with this obscure an- 
nouncement. 

‘** Sir Yew ud se on Low!’ 
as in cow.) 

‘* Sir Hudson (that you could have 
seen his regimentals!) was a_ perfect 
mammoth of a man, to Napoleon; hi- 
deously ugly ; with a monstrously dispro- 
portionate face, and a great clump for the 
lower-jaw, to express his tyrannical and 
obdurate nature. He began his system 
of persecution, by calling his prisoner 
‘ General Buonaparte ;’ to which the latter 
replied, with the deepest tragedy, ‘ Sir 
Yew ud se on Low, call me not thus. 
Repeat that phrase and leave me! Iam 
Napoleon, Emperor of France!’ Sir 
Yew ud se on, nothing daunted, proceeded 
to entertain him with an ordinance of the 
British Government, regulating the state 
he should preserve, and the furniture of 
‘his rooms: and limiting his attendants to 
four or five persons. ‘ Four or five for 
me,’ said Napoleon. ‘ Me! one hundred 
thousand men were lately at my sole com- 
mand, and this English officer talks of four 
or five for me!’ Throughout the piece, Na- 
poleon, (who talked very like the real Na- 
poleon, and was, for ever, having small so- 
liloquies by himself) was very bitter on 
‘these English officers,’ and ‘ these 
English soldiers,’ to the great satisfaction 
of the audience, who were perfectly de- 
lighted to have Low bullied; and who, 
whenever Low said ‘ General Bonaparte,’ 
(which he always did: always receiving 
the same correction) quite execrated him. 
It would be hard to say why; for Italians 
have little cause to sympathise with Napo- 
leon, Heaven knows. There was no plot 
at all, except that a French officer, dis- 
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guised as an Englishman, came to pro- 
pound a plan of escape; and being disco- 
vered, but not before Napoleon had mag- 
navimously refused to steal his freedom, 
was immediately ordered off by Low to be 
hanged, in two very long speeches, which 
Low made memorable, by winding up with 
* yas !’—to show that he was English,— 
which brought down thunders of ap- 
plause. Napoleon was so affected by this 
catastrophe, that he fainted away on the 
spot, and was carried out by two other 
puppets. Judging from what followed, it 
would appear that he never recovered the 
shock ; for the next act showed him, in a 
clean shirt, in his bed (curtains crimson 
and white), where a lady, prematurely 
dressed in mourning, brought two little 
children, who kneeled down by the bed- 
side, while he made a decent end ; the last 
word on his lips being ‘ Vatterlo.’ It was 
unspeakably ludicrous. | Buonaparte’s 
boots were so wonderfully beyond con- 
trol, and did such marvellous things of 
their own accord; doubling themselves 
up, and getting under tables, and dangling 
in the air, and sometimes skating away 
with him, out of all human knowledge, 
when he was in full speech,—mischances 
which were not rendered the less absurd, 
by a settled melancholy depicted in his 
face. To put an end to one conference 
with Low, he had to goto a table, and 
read a book; when it was the finest spec- 
tacle I ever beheld, to see his body bend- 
ing over the volume, like a boot-jack, and 
his sentimental eyes glaring obstinately 
into the pit. He was prodigiously good, 
in bed, with an immense collar to his 
shirt, and his little hands outside the co- 
verlet. So was Dr. Antommarchi repre- 
sented by a puppet with long lank hair, 
like Mawworm’s, who, in consequence of 
some derangement of his wires, hovered 
about the couch like a vulture, and gave 
medical opinions in the air. He was al- 
most as good as Low, though the latter 
was great at all times—a decided brute 
and villain, beyond all possibility of mis- 
take. Low was especially fine at the 
last, when, hearing the doctor and the 
valet say ‘The Emperor is dead!’ he 
pulled out his watch, and wound up the 
piece (not the watch) by exclaiming, with 
characteristic brutality, ‘Ha! ha! Eleven 
minutes to six! The General dead! The 
spy hanged!’ This bronght the curtain 
down triumphantly,’’ &c. 


As soon as one company departs, another enters. 


*¢ Tt was most delicious weather when 
we came into Modena, where the darkness 
of the sombre colonnades over the foot- 
ways skirting the main street on either 


side, was made refreshing and agreeable 
by the bright sky, so wonderfully blue. I 
passed from all the glory of the day into 
a dim cathedral, where high mass was per- 
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forming, feeble tapers were burning, 
people were kneeling in all directions be- 
fore all manner of shrines, and officiating 
priests were crooning the usual chant, in 
the usual low, dull, drawling, melancholy 
tone. Thinking how strange it was, to 
find in every stagnant town, this same 
heart beating with the same monotonous 
pulsation, the centre of the same torpid 
listless system, I came out by another 
door, and was suddenly scared to death 
by a blast from the shrillest trumpet that 
ever was blown. Immediately came tear- 
ing round the corner an equestrian com- 
pany from Paris, marshalling themselves 
under the walls of the church, and flout- 
ing with their horses’ heels, the griffins, 
lions, tigers, and other monsters in stone 
and marble, decorating its exterior. First 
there came a stately nobleman with a 
great deal of hair, and no hat, bearing an 
enormous banner, on which was inscribed 
MAZEPPA! TO NIGHT!! Then a 
Mexican chief, with a great pear-shaped 
club on his shoulder, like Hercules. Then 
six or eight Roman chariots, each with a 
beautiful lady, in extremely short petti- 
coats, and unnaturally pink tights, erect 
within : shedding beaming looks upon the 
crowd, in which there was a latent ex- 
pression of discomposure and anxiety, for 
which I could not account, until, asthe open 
back of each chariot presented itself, I saw 
the immense difficulty with which the pink 
legs maintained their perpendicular, over 


the uneven pavement of the town: which 
gave me quite a new idea of the ancient 
Romansand Britons. The procession was 
brought to a close, by some dozen indo- 
mitable warriors of different nations, 
riding two and two, and hatghtily survey- 
ing the tame population of Modena: 
among whom, however, they occasionally 
condescended to scatter largesse in the 
form of a few handbills. After caracoll- 
ing among the lions and tigers, and pro- 
claiming that evening’s entertainments 
with blast of trumpet, it then filed off, 
by the other end of the square, and left a 
new and greatly increased dulness behind. 
When the procession had so entirely passed 
away, that the shrill trumpet was mild in 
the distance, and the tail of the last horse 
was hopelessly round the corner, the 
people, who had come out of the church to 
stare at it, went back again. But one old 
lady, kneeling on the pavement within, 
near the door, had seen it all, and had 
been immensely interested, without get- 
ting up ; and this old lady’s eye, at that 
juncture, I happened to catch; to our 
mutual confusion. She cut our embar- 
rassment very short, however, by crossing 
herself devoutly, and going down at full 
length, on her face, before a figure in a 
fancy petticoat and a gilt crown; which 
was so like one of the procession figures, 
that perhaps at this hour she may think 
the whole appearance a celestial vision.” 
&e. 


The waiter at I tre Mori is pleasantly hit off. 


‘* Bologna being very full of tourists, de- 
tained there by an inundation which ren- 
dered the road to Florence impassable, I 
was quartered up at the top of an Hotel, in 
an out-of-the-way room, which I never 
could find, containing a bed, big enough 
for a boarding school, which I couldn’t fall 
asleep in. The chief among the waiters 
who visited this lonely retreat, where 
there was no other company but the swal- 
lows in the broad eaves over the window, 
was a man of one idea in connection with 
the English ; and the subject of this harm- 
less monomania was Lord Byron. I 
made the discovery, by accidentally re- 
marking to him at breakfast, that the 
matting with which the floor was covered 
was very comfortable at that season, when 
he immediately replied that Milor Beeron 
had been much attached to that kind of 
matting. Observing,at the same moment, 
that I took no milk, he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, that Milor Beeron had never 


touched it. At first, I took it for granted, 
in my innocence, that he had been one of 
the Beeron servants ; but no, he said no, 
he was in the habit of speaking about my 
Lord to English gentlemen; that was 
all. He knew all about him, he said. In 
proof of it, he connected him with every 
possible topic, from the Monte Pulciano 
wine at dinner, (whieh was grown on an 
estate he had owned,) to the big bed 
itself, which was the very model of his. 
When I left the inn, he coupled with his 
final bow in the yard, a parting assurance 
that the road by which I was going, had 
been Milor Beeron’s favourite ride; and 
before the horse’s feet had well begun to 
clatter on the pavement, he ran briskly up 
stairs again, I dare say, to tell some 
other Englishman, in some other solitary 
room, that the guest who had just de- 
parted was Lord Beeron’s living image.” 
&e. 


As soon as the waiter disappears, another sitter takes the chair for his 


portrait. 
1 
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“ There was a postilion, in the course 
of this day’s journey, as wild and savagely 
good-looking a vagabond, as you would 
desire to see. He was a tall, stout-made, 
dark-complexioned fellow, with a profu- 
sion of shaggy black hair hanging all over 
his face, and great black whiskers stretch- 
ing down his throat. His dress was a 
torn suit of rifle green, garnished here and 
there with red; # steeple-crowned hat, 
innocent of nap, with a broken and be- 
draggled feather stuck in the band; and 
a flaming red neck-kerchief hanging on 
his shoulders. He was not in the saddle, 
but reposed, quite at his ease, on a sort of 
low footboard in front of the postchaise, 
down among the horses’ tails—convenient 
for having his brains kicked out at any 
moment. To this brigand the Brave 
Courier, when we were at a reasonable 
trot, happened to suggest the practicability 
of going faster. He received the proposal 
with a perfect yell of derision ; brandished 
his whip about his head (such a whip! 
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it was more like a home-made bow) ; 
flung up his heels, much higher than the 
horses ; and disappeared, in a paroxysm, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the axle-tree. I fully expected to see 
him lying in the road, a hundred yards 
behind, but up came the steeple-crowned 
hat again, next minute, and he was seen 
reposing, as on a sofa, entertaining him- 
self with the idea, and crying, ‘Ha! ha! 
what next. Oh the devil! Faster too! 
Shoo—hoo—o—o!’ (This last ejacula- 
tion, an inexpressibly defiant hoot.) 
Being anxious to reach our immediate 
destination that night, I ventured, by and 
by, to repeat the experiment on my own 
account. It produced exactly the same 
effect. Round flew the whip with the same 
scornful flourish, up came the heels, down 
went the steeple-crowned hat, and pre- 
sently he re-appeared, reposing as before, 
and saying to himself,‘ Ha! ha! What 
next. Faster too! Oh thedevil! Shoo— 
hoo—o—o!’ ’’ 


The following is a sketch of Alpine scenery, a snow piece, fresh with 
-the author’s first impressions of those awful solitudes,—the barriers of 


nations,—the oceans of the earth. 


“Tt was late in November; and the 
snow lying four or five feet thick in the 
beaten road on the summit, (in other parts 
the new drift was already deep,) the air 
was piercing cold. But the serenity of 
the night and the grandeur of the road, 
with its impenetrable shadows and deep 
glooms, and its sudden turns into the 
shining of the moon, and its incessant 
roar of falling water, rendered the journey 
more and more sublime at every step. Soon 
leaving the calm Italian villages below us, 
sleeping in the moonlight, the road began 
to wind among dark trees, and after a 
time emerged upon a barer region, very 
steep and toilsome, where the moon shone 
bright and high. By degrees the roar of 
water grew louder, and the stupendous 
track, after crossing the torrent by a 
bridge, struck in between two massive 
perpendicular walls of rock that quite shut 
out the moonlight, and only left a few 
stars shining in the narrow strip of sky 
above. Then even this was lost in the 
thick darkness of a cavern in the rock 
through which the way was pierced, the 
terrible cataract thundering and roaring 
close below it, and its foam and spray 
hanging in a mist about the entrance. 
Emerging from this cave, and coming 
again into the moonlight, and across a 
dizzy bridge, it crept and twisted upward 
through the Gorge of Gondo, savage and 
grand beyond description, with smooth- 
fronted precipices, rising up on either hand, 
and almost meeting overhead. Thus we 
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went climbing on our rugged way higher 
and higher, all night, without a mo- 
ment’s wearine-s, lost in the contempla- 
tion of the black rocks, the tremen- 
dous heights and depths, the fields of 
smooth snow lying in the clefts and hol- 
lows, and the fierce torrents thundering 
headlong down the deep abyss. Towards 
daybreak we came among the snow, where 
a keen wind was blowing fiercely. Having 
with some trouble awakened the inmates 
of a wooden house in this solitude, round 
which the wind was howling dismally, © 
catching up the snow in wreaths, and 
hurling it away ; we got some breakfast 
in a room built of rough timbers, but 
well warmed by a stove, and well con- 
trived, as it had need to be, for keeping out 
the bitter storms. A sledge being then 
made ready, and four horses harnessed to 
it, we went ploughing through the snow ; 
still upward, but now in the cold light of 
morning, and with the great white desert 
on which we travelled plain and clear. 
We were well upon the summit of the 
mountain, and had before us the rude 
cross of wood denoting its greatest altitude 
above the sea, when the light of the rising 
sun struck all at once upon the waste of 
snow, and turned it a deep red. The 
lonely grandeur of the scene wes then at 
its height. ae Taking to our 
wheels again soon afterwards we began 
rapidly to descend, passing under ever. 
lasting glaciers by means of arched gal- 
leries, hung “c clusters of dripping 
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icicles, under and over foaming waterfalls, 
near places of refuge and galleries of 
shelter against sudden danger, through 
caverns over whose arched roofs the 
avalanches slide in spring, and bury 
themselves in the unknown gulf beneath. 
Down, over lofty bridges and through 
horrible ravines, a little shifting speck in 
the vast desolation of ice and snow, and 
monstrous granite rocks; down, through 
the deep Gorge of the Saltine, and deafened 
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by the torrent plunging madly down among 
the riven blocks of rock into the level 
country far below. Gradually down by 
zig-zag roads, lying between an upward 
and a downward precipice, into warmer 
weather, calmer air, and softer scenery, 
until there lay before us, glittering like 
gold or silver in the thaw and sunshine, 
the metal covered, red, green, yellow 
domes and church spires of a Swiss 
town,’’ &c. 


The following is a faithful portrait of the lovely scenery which it 
describes, and on which our recollection hangs with some touches of pride 
and satisfaction, for that we were the first, the very first, who ever traversed 
that beautiful road which winds along this enchanted coast, long before it 


was opened for public use. 


‘¢ There is nothing in Italy more beau- 
tiful to me, than the coast-road between 
Genoa and Spezzia. On one side,—some- 
times far below, sometimes nearly on a 
level with the road, and often skirted by 
broken rocks of many shapes, there is 
the free blue sea, with here and there a 
picturesque felica gliding slowly on ; on 
the other side, are lofty hills, ravines be- 
sprinkled with white cottages, patches of 
dark olive woods, country churches with 
their light open towers, and country 
houses gaily painted. On every bank and 
knoll by the wayside, the wild cactus and 
aloe flourish in exuberant profusion; and 
the gardens of the bright villages along 
the road, are seen, all blushing in the 
summer-time with clusters of the bella- 
donna, and are fragrant in the autumn 
and winter with golden oranges and le- 
mons. Some of the villages are inhabited, 
almost exclusively, by fishermen; and it 
is pleasant to see their great boats hauled 
upon the beach, making little patches of 
shade, where they lie asleep, or where the 
women and children sit romping and 
looking out to sea, while they mend their 
nets upon the shore. There is one town, 
Camoglia, with its little harbour on the 
sea, hundreds of feet below the road: 
where families of mariners live, who, time 
out of mind, have owned coasting-vessels 
in that place, and have traded to Spain 
and elsewhere. Seen from the road above, 
it is like a tiny model on the margin of 
the dimpled water, shining in the sun. 
Descended into, by the winding mule- 


tracks, it is a perfect miniature of a pri- 
mitive seafaring town ; the saltest, rough- 
est, most piratical little place that ever 
was seen. Great rusty iron rings and 
mooring-chains, capstans, and fragments 
of old masts and spars, choke up the way; 
hardy rough-weather boats, and seamen’s 
clothing, flutter in the little harbour, or 
are drawn out on the sunny stones to dry; 
on the parapet of the rude pier, a few 
amphibious looking fellows lie asleep, 
with their legs dangling over the wall, as 
though earth or water were all one to 
them, and if they slipped in, they would 
float away, dozing comfortably among the 
fishes ; the church is bright with trophies 
of the sea, and votive offerings, in com- 
memoration of escape from storm and 
shipwreck. The dwellings not immedi- 
ately abutting on the harbour are ap- 
proached by blind low archways, and by 
crooked steps, asif in darkness and in 
difficulty of access they should be like 
holds of ships, or inconvenient cabins 
under water ; and every where, there is a 
smell of fish, and seaweed, and old rope. 
The coast-road whence Camoglia is de- 
scried so far below, is famous, in the 
warm season, especially in some parts 
near Genoa, for /fire-flies. Walking 
there, on a dark night, I have seen it 
made one sparkling firmament by these 
beautiful insects ; so that the distant stars 
were pale against the flash and glitter that 
spangled every olive wood and hill-side, 
and pervaded the whole air,”’ &c. 


The scenery of the marble quarries of Carrara has never, to one’s know- 
ledge, been so faithfully, or picturesquely described, as in the present vo- 


lume. We extract a small portion. 


** As you toil and clamber up one of 
these steep gorges, [glens that run up into 
the lofty marble hiils,) having left your 
pony soddening his girths in water, a mile 


or two lower down, you hear, every now 
and then, echoing among the hills, in a 
low tone, more silent than the previous 
silence, a melancholy warning bugle,—a 
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signal to the miners to withdraw. Then, 
there is a thundering, and echoing from 
hill to hill, and perhaps a splashing up of 
great fragments of rock into the air; and 
on you toil again until some other bugle 
sounds, in a new direction, and you stop 
directly, lest you shoald come within the 
range of the new explosion. There were 
numbers of men, working high up in these 
hills—on the sides—clearing away, and 
sending down the broken masses of stone 
and earth to make way for the blocks of 
marble that had been discovered. As 
these came rolling down from unseen 
hands into the narrow valley, I could not 
help thinking of the deep glen (just the 
same sort of glen) where the roc left 
Sinbad the Sailor; and where the mer- 
chants from the heights above, flung 
down great pieces of meat for the dia- 
monds to stick to. There were no eagles 
here, to darken the sun in their swoop, 
and pounce upon them; but it was as 
wild and fierce as if there had been hun- 
dreds. But the road, the road down 
which the marble comes, however im- 
mense the blocks! The genius of the 
country, and the spirit of its institutions, 
pave the road: repair it, watch it, keep 
it going! Conceive a channel of water 
running over a rocky bed, beset with great 
heaps of stone of all shapes and sizes, 
winding down the middle of this valley; 
and that being the road—because it was 
the road five hundred years ago !—Ima- 
gine the clumsy carts of five hundred 
years ago, being used to this hour, and 
drawn, as they used to be five hundred 
years ago, by oxen, whose ancestors were 
worn to death five hundred years ago, as 
their unhappy descendants are now, in 
twelve months, by the suffering and agony 
of this cruel work. Two pair, four pair, 
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ten pair, twenty pair, to one block, ac« 
cording to its size; down it must come, 
this way. In their struggling from stone 
to stone, with their enormous loads be- 
hind them, they die frequently upon the 
spot; and not they alone; for their pas- 
sionate drivers, sometimes tumbling down 
in their energy, are crushed to death be- 
neath the wheels. But it was good five 
hundred years ago, and it must be good 
now; anda railroad down one of these 
steeps (the easiest thing in the world) 
would be flat blasphemy. When we stood 
aside, to see one of these cars drawn by 
only a pair of oxen, (for it had but one 
small block of marble on it) coming 
down, I hailed, in my heart, the man who 
sat upon the heavy yoke, to keep it op the 
neck of the poor beasts—and who faced 
backward: not before him—as the very 
devil of true despotism. He had a great 
rod in his hand, with an iron point ; and 
when they could plough and force their 
way through the loose bed of the torrent 
no longer, and came to a stop, he poked it 
into their bodies, beat it on their heads, 
screwed it round and round in their nos- 
trils, got them on a yard or two, in the 
madness of intense pain; repeated all 
these persuasions, with increased intensity 
of purpose, when they stopped again ; got 
them on once more; forced and goaded 
them to an abrupter point of the descent ; 
and when their writhing and smarting, 
and the weight behind them, bore them 
plunging down the precipice in a cloud of 
scattered water, whirled his rod above his 
head, and gave a great whoop and hallo, as 
if he had achieved something, and had no 
idea that they might shake him off, and 
blindly mash his brains upon the road in 
the noon-tide of his triumph,’’ &c. 


This is a spirited description, but it ends, as usual, with a comic opera, 
performed in the village, which Mr. Dickens honoured with his presence, 


sitting of course in the stage box. 


Mr. Dickens we take to be the only tourist, to whom Pisa would suggest 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Mr. Harris, the publisher of children’s books. 


‘*The moon was shining when we ap- 
proached Pisa, and for a long time we 
could see behind the wall the leaning 
tower, all awry in the uncertain light ; the 
shadowy original of the old pictures in 
school-books, setting forth ‘ the Wonders 
of the World.’ Like most things con- 
nected in their firstassociations withschool- 
books and school-times it was too sraall. 
I felt it keenly. It was nothing like so 
high above the wall as I had hoped. It 
was another of the many deceptions prac- 
tised by Mr. Harris, bookseller, at the 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
His tower was a fiction, but this was 


reality, and by comparison, a short reality. 
Still it looked very well, and very strange, 
and was quite as much out of the per- 
pendicular as Harris had represented it 
to be. The quiet air of Pisa, too, the big 
guardhouse at the gate, with only two little 
soldiers in it, the streets with scarcely any 
show of people in them, and the Arno 
flowing quaintly through the centre of 
the town, were excellent. So I bore no 
malice in my heart against Mr. Harris, 
(remembering his good intentions,) but 
forgave him before dinner, and went out 
full of confidence to see the tower next 
morning. I might have known better, but 
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somehow I had expected to see it casting 
its long shadow on a public street where 
people came and went all day. It was a 
surprise to me to find it in a grave re- 
tired place apart from the general resort, 
and carpeted with smooth green turf. 
But the group of buildings clustered on 
and about this verdant carpet, comprising 
the tower, the baptistery, the cathedral, 
and the Church of the Campo Santo, is per- 
haps the most remarkable and beautiful 
in the whole world, and from being clus- 
tered there, together, away from the ordi- 
nary transactions and details of the town, 
they have a singularly venerable and im- 
pressive character. Itis the architectural 
essence of arich old city, with all its com- 
mon life and common habitations pressed 
out and filtered away. Sismondi com- 
pares the tower to the usual pictorial re- 
presentations in children’s books of the 
Tower of Babel. It is a happy simile, 
and conveys a better idea of the building 
than chapters of laboured description. 
Nothing can exceed. the grace and light- 


ness of the structure; nothing can be more 
remarkable than its general appearance. 
In the course of the ascent to the top 
(which is by an easy staircase,) the in- 
clination is not very apparent, but at the 
summit it becomes so, and gives one the 
sensation of being in a ship that has 
heeled over through the action of an ebb 
tide. The effect upon the low side, so to 
speak, looking over from the gallery and 
seeing the shaft recede to its base, is very 
startling ; and I saw a nervous traveller 
hold on to the tower involuntarily after 
glancing down, as if he had some idea of 
propping it up. The view within from the 
ground, looking up as through a slanting 
tube, is also very curious. It certainly 
inclines as much as the most sanguine 
tourist could desire. The natural impulse 
of ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
who were about to recline upon the grass 
below it to rest, and contemplate the 
adjacent buildings, would probably be, not 
to take up their position under the leaning 
side, it is so very much aslant,” &c. 


But from the Tower, and the wonders of early art in the Campo Santo, 
and the baptistery, and the cathedral with its gates of glory, the author is 
soon called off to topics more congenial to his pencil. 


‘Tf Pisa be the seventh wonder of the 
world in right of its tower, it may claim 
to be, at least, the second or third in right 
of its beggars. They waylay the unhappy 
visiter at every turn, escort him to every 
door he enters at, and lie in wait for him 
with strong reinforcements at every door 
by which they know he must come out. 
The grating of the portal on its hinges 
is the signal for a general shout, and the 
moment he appears he is hemmed in and 
fallen upon by heaps of rags and personal 
distortions. The beggars seem to em- 
body all the trade and enterprise of Pisa. 


The Coliseum :— 


“Go to the Coliseum .... It is no 
fiction, but plain, sober, honesttruthto say, 
so suggestive and distinct is it at this hour, 
that for a moment, actually in passing in, 
they who will may have the whole great 
pile before them, as it used to be, with 
thousands of eager faces staring down into 
the arena, and such a whirl of strife, and 
blood, and dust going on there as no 
language can describe. Its solitude, its 
awful beauty, and its utter desolation, strike 
upon the stranger, the next moment, like 
a softened sorrow ; and never in his life, 
perhaps, will he be so moved and overcome 
by any sight, not immediately connected 
with his own affections and afflictions. To 
see it crumbling there, an inch a year; its 
walls and arches overgrown with green ; 
its corridors open to the day; the long 


Nothing else is stirring but warm air. 
Going through the streets, the fronts of the 
sleepy houses look like backs. They are 
all so still and quiet, and unlike houses 
with people in them, that the greater part 
of the city has the appearance of a city at 
daybreak, or during a general siesta of 
the populat' a. Or it is yet more like 
those backgrounds of houses in common 
prints, or old engravings, where windows 
and doors are squarely indicated, and one 
figure (a beggar of course) is seen walking 
off by itself into illimitable perspective.’’ 


grass growing in its porches ; young trees 
of yesterday springing up on its ragged 
parapets, and bearing fruit: chance pro- 
duce of the seeds dropped there by the 
birds who build their nests within its 
chinks and crannies; to see its Pit of 
Fight filled up with earth, and the peace- 
ful cross planted in the centre; to climb 
into its upper halls, and look down on 
ruin, ruin, ruin, all about it; the triumphal 
arches of Constautine, Septimius Severus, 
and Titus ; the Roman Forum; the Pa- 
lace of the Cesars ; the temples of the old 
religion, fallen down and gone; is to see 
the ghost of old Rome, wicked, wonderful, 
old city, haunting the very ground on 
which its people trod. It is the most im- 
pressive, the most stately, the most so- 
lemn, grand, majestic, mournful sight, 
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conceivable. Never, in its bloodiest prime, 
can the sight of the gigantic Coliseum, full 
and running over with the lustiest life, 
have moved one heart, as it must move all 
who look upon it now, a ruin. God be 
thanked; a ruin! As it tops the other 
ruins; standing there a mountain among 
graves: so do its ancient influences out- 
live all other remnants of the old mytho- 
logy and old butchery of Rome, in the 
nature of the fierce and cruel Roman peo- 
ple. The Italian face changes as the 
visiter approaches the city; its beauty be- 
comes devilish; and there is scarcely one 
countenance in a handred, among the com- 
mon people in the streets, that would not 
be at home and happy in a renovated Co- 
liseum to-morrow. Here was Rome indeed 
at last; and such a Rome as no one can 
imagine in its full and awful grandeur! 
We wandered out upon the Appian Way, 
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and then went on, through miles of ruined 
tombs and broken walls, with here and 
there a desolate and uninhabited house: 
past the Circus of Romulus, where the 
course of the chariots, the stations of the 
judges, competitors, and spectators, are 
yet as plainly to be seen as in old time: 
past the tomb of Cecilia Metella; past all 
inclosure, hedge, or stake, wall or fence : 
away upon the open Campagna, where, on 
that side of Rome, nothing is to be beheld 
but ruin. Except where the distant 
Apennines bound the view upon the left, 
the whole wide prospect is one field of 
ruin. Broken aqueducts, left in the most 
picturesque and beautiful clusters of 
arches ; broken temples; broken tombs. 
A desert of decay, sombre and desolate 
beyond all expression ; and with a history 
in every stone that strews the ground,” 


The following is one of the most lively and amusing little pictures in 
the book ; a lively representation of what we thought the dullest scene we 


ever witnessed :— 


*« Some quarter of an hour of this sort 
of progress brought us to the Corso ; and 
anything so gay, so bright, and lively as 
the whole scene there it would be difficult 
to imagine. From all the innumerable 
balconies, from the remotest and highest, 
no less than from the lowest and nearest, 
hangings of bright red, light green, bright 
blue, white and gold, were fluttering in 
the brilliant sunlight. From windows, 
and from parapets, and tops of houses, 
streamers of the richest colours, and dra- 
peries of the gaudiest and most sparkling 
hues were floating out upon the street. 
The buildings seemed to have been lite- 
rally turned inside out, and to have all 
their gaiety towards the highway. Shop 
fronts were taken down, and the windows 
filled with company, like boxes at a shining 
theatre; doors were carried off their 
hinges, and long tapestried groves, hung 
with garlands of flowers and evergreens, 
displayed within ; builders’ scaffoldings 
were gorgeous temples, radiant in sil- 
ver, gold, and crimson; and in every 
nook and corner, from the pavement to 
the chimney-tops, where women's eyes 
could glisten, there they danced, and 
laughed, and sparkled like the light in 
water. Every sort of bewitching madness 
of dress was there. Little preposterous 
scarlet jackets, quaint old stomachers, 
more wicked than the smartest boddices ; 
Polish pelisses, sirained and tight as ripe 
gooseberries ; tiny Greek caps, all awry, 
and clinging to the dark hair, Heaven 
knows how; every wild, quaint, bold, 
shy, pettish madcap fancy had its illus- 
tration in adress; and every fancy was 


as dead forgotten by its owner, in the tu- 
mult of merriment, as if the three old aque- 
ducts that still remain entire had brought 
Lethe into Rome upon their sturdy arches 
that morning. The carriages were now 
three abreast, in broader places four; 
often stationary for a long time together ; 
always one close mass of variegated bright- 
ness; showing, the whole street-fuil, 
through the storm of flowers, like flowers 
of a larger growth themselves. In 
some the horses were richly caparisoned 
in magnificent trappings; in others they 
were decked from head to tail with flowing 
ribbons. Some were driven by coachmen 
with enormous double faces; one face 
leering at the liorses, the other cocking * 
its extraordinary eyes into the carriage ; 
and both rattling again, under the hail of 
sugar plums. Other drivers were attired 
as women, wearing long ringlets and no 
bonnets, and looking more ridiculous in 
any real difficulty with the horses (of which 
in such a concourse there were a great 
many) than tongue can tell, or pen de- 
scribe. Instead of sitting in the carriages, 
upon the seats, the handsome Roman wo- 
men, to see, and to be seen the better, sit 
in the heads of the barouches, at this time 
of general license, with their feet upon the 
cushions—and oh! the flowing skirts and 
dainty waists, the blessed shapes and 
laughing faces, the free, good-humoured, 
gallant figures that they make! There 
were great vans, too, full of handsome 
girls—thirty or more together, perhaps— 
and the broadsides that were poured iuto 
and poured out of these fairy fire-ships 
splashed the air with flowers and bon- 
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bons for ten minutes at a time. Car- 
viages delayed long in one place would 
begin a deliberate engagement with other 
carriages, or with people at the lower win- 
dows ; and the spectators at some upper 
balcony or window, joining in the fray and 
attacking both parties, would empty down 
great bags of confétti, that descended like 
a cloud, and in an instant made them 
white as millers. Still carriages on car- 
riages, dresses on dresses, colours on 
colours, crowds upon crowds, ‘vithout 
end. Men and boys clinging to the 
wheels of coaches, and holding on behind, 
and following in their wake, and diving in 
among the horses’ feet, to pick up scat- 
tered flowers to sell again. Maskers on 
foot (the drollest generally) in fantastic 
exaggerations of court dresses, surveying 
the throng through enormous eye-glasses, 
and always transported with an extacy of 
love on the discovery of any particularly 
old lady at a window. Long strings of 
Policinelli laying about them, with blown 
bladders at the ends of sticks ; a waggon 
full of madmen screaming, and tearing to 
the life ; a coachful of grave mamelukes, 
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with their horse-tail standard set up in 
the midst ; a party of gipsy-women en- 
gaged in terrific contlict with a shipful of 
sailors ; a man-monkey on a pole, sur- 
rounded with strange animals with pigs’ 
faces, and lions’ tails, carried under their 
arms, or worn gracefully over their should- 
ers; carriages on carriages, dresses on 
dresses, colours on colours, crowds upon 
crowds without end. Not many actual 
characters sustained, or represented, 
perhaps, considering the number dressed ; 
but the main pleasure of the scene con- 
sisting in its perfect good temper; in its 
bright, and infinite, and flashing variety ; 
and in its entire abandonment to the mad 
humour of the time—an abandonment so 
perfect, so contagious, so irresistible, that 
the steadiest foreigner fights up to his 
middle in flowers and sugar-plums, like 
the wildest Roman of them all, and thinks 
of nothing else till half-past four o’clock, 
when he is suddenly reminded (to his 
great regret) that this is not the whole 
business of his existence, by hearing the 
trumpet sound, and seeing the dragoons 
begin to clear the street.’”’ 


Whether Mr. and Mrs. Davis exist anywhere, except in the chambers 
of Mr. Dickens’ fancy, which Queen Mab is continually peopling with 
creatures of her own, we cannot say; but if creations o. the brain, they 


are such as nature and truth would delight to own. 


It is wonderful what 


persons, invisible to all others, men of genius contrive to see ! 


‘*We often encountered in these ex- 
peditions a company of English tourists, 
with whom I had an ardent but un- 
gratified longing to establish a speaking 

uaintance. They were one Mr. Davis, 
and a small circle of friends. It was im- 
possible not to know Mrs. Davis’s name, 
from her being always in great request 
among her party, and her party being 
everywhere. During the Holy week, they 
werein every part of every scene of every 
ceremony. For a fortnight or three weeks 
before it, they were in every tomb, and 
every church, and every ruin, and every 
picture gallery, and I hardly ever observed 
Mis. Davis to be sileat for a moment. 
Deep under-ground, high up in St, Peter’s, 
out on the Campagna, and stifling in the 
Jews’ quarter, Mrs. Davis turned un ; all 
the same. I don’t think she ever saw 
anytiing, or ever looked at anything : and 
she had always lost something out of a 
straw hand-basket, and was trying to find 
it, with all her might and main, among 
an immense quantity of English half- 
pence, which lay, like sands upon the sea 
shore, at the bottom of it. There was a 
professional Cicerone always attached to 
the party (which had been brought over 
from London fifteen or twenty strong, by 
contract) ; and if he so much as looked at 


Mrs. Davis, she invariably cut him short, 
by saying; ‘ There, God bless the man! 
don’t worrit me! I don’t understand a 
word you say, and shouldn’t if you was 
to talk “till you was black in the face.’ 
Mr. Davis always had a snuff-coloured 
great coat on, and carried a great green 
umbrella in his hand, and had a slow 
curiosity constantly devouring him, which 
prompted him to do extraordinary things, 
such as taking the covers off urns in 
tombs, and looking in at the ashes as if 
they were pickles—and tracing out in- 
scriptions with the ferrule of his umbrella, 
and saying with intense thoughtfulness, 
‘Here’s a B, you see, and there’s a R, 
and this is the way we goes on in, is it ?’ 
His antiquarian habits occasioned his 
being frequently in the rear oi the rest, 
and one of the agonies of Mrs. Davis and 
the party in general, was an ever present 
fear that Davis would be lost. This 
caused them to scream for him in the 
strangest places, and at the most im- 
proper seasons; and when he came slowly 
emerging out of some sepulchre or other, 
like a peaceful ghoule, saying, ‘ Here 
Tam!’ Mrs. Davis invariably replied, 
‘ You'll be buried alive in aforeign country, 
Davis, and it’s no use trying to prevent 
you,” Mr, and Mrs, Davis, and their party, 
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had probably been brought from London 
in about nine or ten days. Eighteen 
hundred years ago, the Roman legions, 
under Claudius, protested against being 
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led into Mr. and Mrs. Davis’s country, 
urging that it lay beyond the limits of 
the world.”’ ’ 


Now let us take another drawing of a similar character. 


‘¢ Among what may be called the cubs 
or minor lions of Rome, there was one 
that amused me mightily. It is always 
to be found there, and its den is on the 
great flight of steps, that lead from the 
Piazza di Spagna, to the church of Trinita 
del Monte. In plainer words, these steps 
are the great place of resort for the artists’ 
models, and there they are constantly 
waiting to be hired. The first time I 
went up there, I could not conceive why 
the faces seemed familiar to me; why 
they appeared to have beset me, for years, 
in every possible variety of action and 
costume; and how it came to pass that 
they started up before me, in Rome, in 
the broad day, like so many saddled and 
bridled nightmares. [I soon found that 
we had made acquaintance, and improved 
it, for several years, on the walls of various 
exhibition galleries. There is one old 
gentleman with long white hair, and au 
immense beard, who, to my knowledge, 


has gone half through the catalogue of 


the Royal Academy. This is the venerable 
or patriarchal model. He carries a long 


The following is a little piece we 
execution of a murderer. 


‘© Nine o'clock struck, and ten o’clock 
struck, and nothing happened. Ali the 
bells of ali the churches rang as usual. 
A little parliament of dogs assembled in 
the open space, and chased each other, in 
and out among the soldiers. Fierce- 
looking Romans of the lowest class, in 
blue cloaks, russet cloaks, and rags un- 
cloaked, came and went and talked to- 
gether- Women and children fluttered, 
on the -kirts of the scanty crowd. One 
large muddy spot was Jeft quite bare, like 
a bald place on a man’s head. A cigar- 
merchant, with an earthen pot of char- 
coal ashes in one land, sent up and down, 
crying his wares. A pastry-merchant 
divided his attention between the scaffold 
and his customers. Boys tried to climb 
up walls, and tumbled down again. Priests 
and monks elbowed a passage for them- 
selves among the people and stood on tip- 
toe for a sight of the knife; then went 
away. Artists in inconceivable hats of 
the Middle Ages, and beards (thank 
Heaven!) of no age at all, flashed pic- 
turesque scowls about them from their 
stationsinthe throng. Onegentleman(con- 


staff; and every knot and twist in that 
staff, I have seen faithfully delineated, in- 
numerable times. There is another man 
in a blue cloak, who always pretends to 
be asleep in the sun (when there is any), 
and who, I need not say, is always 
wide awake, and very attentive to the 
disposition of his legs. This is the dolce 
Sar’ niente model. There is another man 
in a brown cloak, who leans against a 
wall, with his arms folded in his mantle, 
and looks out of the corners. of his eyes, 
which are just visible beneath his broad 
slouched hat. This is the assassin model. 
There is another man, who constantly 
looks over his own shoulder, and is always 
going away, but never goes. This is 
the haughty or scornful model. As to 
domestic happiness and holy families, they 
should come very cheap, for there are 
lumps of them, all up the steps; and the 
cream of the thing is, that they are all the 
falsest vagabonds in the world, especially 
made up for the purpose, and having no 
counterparts in Rome or any other part 
of the habitable globe,’’ &c. 


have torn off from the picture of an 


nected with the fine arts, I presume). went 
up and down in a pair of Hessian-boots, 
with a red beard hanging down on his breast, 
and his long and bright red hair, plaited 
into two tails, one on either side of his 
head ; which fell over his shoulders: in 
front of him, very nearly to his waist, and 
were carefully entwined and braided. . . 
+ + + « + + + « Nobody cared, or 
was at all affected. There was no mani- 
festation of disgust, or pity, or indigna- 
tion, or sorrow. My empty pockets were 
tried, several times, in the crowd imme- 
diately below the scaffold, as the corpse 
was being put into its coffin. It was an 
ugly, filthy, careless, sickening spectacle ; 
meaning nothing but butchery, beyond 
the momentary interest, to the one 
wretched actor. Yes! Such a sight has 
one meaning and one Warning. Let me 
not forget it. The speculators in the 
lottery, station themselves at favourable 
points for counting the gouts of blood that 
spirt out, here or there; and buy that 
number. It is pretty sure to have a run 
upon it,’’ &c. 


But let us leave the scaffold and the charnel house, and breathe the fresh- 
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Ue the ait, and inhale the morning sweetness of the breezes coming 
bis 


rom, Albano’s ilex groves. 


-«s)** The excursions in the neighbourhood 

of, Rome are charming, and would be full 
* of interest. were it only for the changing 
i.e views, they afford, of the wild Campagna. 
But. every inch of ground, in every di- 
rection, is rich in associations, and in na- 
tural beauties. There is Albano with its 
lovely lake and wooded shore, and with 
its wine, that certainly has not improved 
since the days of Horace, and in these 
times hardly justifies his panegyric. There 
is squalid Tivoli, with the river Anio 
diverted from its course, and plunging 
down headlong, some eighty feet in 
search of it; with its picturesque temple 
of the Sybil, perched high ona crag; its 
minor waterfalls glancing and sparkling in 
the sun; and one good cavern yawning 
darkly, where the river takes a fearful 
plunge, and shoots on, low down, under 
beetling rocks, There, too, is the villa 
D’Este, deserted and decaying among 
groves of melancholy pine and cypress 
trees, where it seems to lie in state. 
Then, there is Frascati, and, on the steep 
above it, the ruins of Tusculum, where 
Cicero lived, and wrote, and adorned his 
favourite house (some fragments of it may 
yet be seen there), and where Cato was 
born. We saw its ruined amphitheatre 
on a grey dull day, when a shrill March 
wind was blowing, and when the scattered 
stones of the old city lay strewn abort the 
lonely eminence, as desolate and wor 4s 
the ashes of a long extinguished fire. (ue 
day, we walked out, alittle party of three, 
to Albano, fourteen miles distant; pos- 
sessed by a great desire to go there, by 
the ancient Appian way, long since ru- 
ined and overgrown. We started at half- 
past seven in the morning, and within an 
hour or so were out upon the open Cam- 
pagna. For twelve miles, we went climb- 
ing on, over an unbroken succession of 
mounds, and heaps, and hills, of ruin. 
Tombs and temples, overthrown and 


prostrate; small fragments of columns, 
friezes, pediments ; great blocks of granite 
and marble; mouldering arches, grass 
grown and decayed; ruin enough to 
build a spacious city from; lay strewn 
about us.——Sometimes loose walls, built 
up from these fragments by the shepherds, 
came across our path; sometimes, a ditch 
between two mounds of broken stones, 
obstructed our progress; sometimes, the 
fragments themselves, rolling from beneath 
our feet, made it a toilsome matter to ad- 
vance ; but it was always ruin. Now, we 
tracked a piece of the old road, above the 
ground; now traced it, underneath a 
grassy covering, as if that were its grave ; 
but all the way was ruin. In the distance, 
ruined aqueducts went stalking on their 
giant course along the plain; and every 
breath of wind that swept towards. us, 
stirred eariy flowers and grasses, springing 
up spontaneously, on miles of ruin... The 
unseen larks above us, who alone dis- 
turbed the awful silence, had their nests in 
ruin; and the fierce herdsmen clad in 
sheep skins, who now and then scowled 
out upon us from their sleeping nooks, 
were housed in ruin. The aspect of the 
desolate Campagna in one direction, where 
it was most level, reminded me of an 
American prairie; but what is the soli- 
tude of a region where men have never 
dwelt, to that of a desert, where a mighty 
race have left their footprints in the 
earth from which they have vanished ; 
where the resting-places of their Dead, 
have fallen like their Dead ; and the broken 
hour-glass of Time, is but a heap of idle 
dust! Returning, by the road, at sunset ; 
and looking, from the distance, on the 
course we had taken in the morning, I 
almost felt (as I had felt when I first 
saw it, at that hour) as if the sun would 
never rise again, but looked its last, that 
night, upon a ruined world,’’ &c. 


Mr. Dickens was witness to the ceremonies of Easter, though Protestant 
eyes have no business there, and Protestant pens are not fhe pens to 
describe them: but we must break off—the great clock of St. Peter’s is 


even now striking ; we shall be too late if we wait a moment longer. 


See, 


the Cardinals’ carriages are all standing empty in the shade; and hark, 
those strains of unearthly music are winding their lingering way through 
the echoes of the inumortal dome of Michael Angelo ! 


“7 think the most popular and most 

‘ crowded sight (excepting those of Easter 
Sunday ‘and Monday, which are open to 

‘all classes of people), was the Pope wash- 
ing the feet of thirteen men, representing 


the twelve apostles and Judas Iscariot. 
The place in which this pious office is 
performed is one of the chapels of St. 
Peter’s, which is gaily decorated for the 
occasion; the thirteen sitting ‘all of a 
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row,’ on avery high bench, and looking 
particularly uncomfortable, with the eyes 
of Heaven knows how many English, 
French, Americans, Swiss, Germans, 
Russians, Swedes, Norwegians, and other 
foreigners nailed to their faces all the 
time. They are robed in white; and on 
their heads they wear a stiff white cap, 
like a large English porter pot without a 
handle. Each carries in his hand a nosegay 
of the size of a fine cauliflower, and two 
of them on this occasion wore spectacles, 
which, remembering the characters they 
sustained, I thought a droll appendage to 
the costume. There was a great eye to 
character. St. John was represented by 
a good-looking young man. St. Peter by 
a grave-looking old gentleman with a flow- 
ing brown beard; and Judas Iscariot by 
such an enormous hypocrite (I could not 
make out, though, whether the expression 
of his face was real or assumed), that if 
he had acted the part to the death, and 
had gone away and hanged himself, he 
would have leit nothing to be desired. 
As the two large boxes appropriated to 
ladies at this sight were full to the 
throat, and getting near was hopeless, we 
posted off along with a great crowd, to be 
in time at the table where the Pope in 
person waits on these thirteen, and after 
a prodigious struggle at the Vatican stair- 
case, and several personal conflicts with 
the Swiss Guard, the whole crowd swept 
into the room. It was a long gallery, 
hung with drapery of white and red, with 
another great box for ladies, who are 
obliged to dress in black at these cere- 
monies, and to wear black veils, a royal 
box for the King of Naples and his party, 
and the table itself, which, set out 
like a ball supper, and ornamented with 
golden figures of the real apostles, was 
arranged on an elevated platform on 
one side of the gallery. The counterfeit 
apostles’ knives and forks were laid out 
on that side of the table which was nearest 
to the wall, so that they might be stared 
at again without let or hindrance. The 
body of the room was full of male stran- 
gers, the crowd immense, the heat very 
great, and the pressure sometimes fright- 
ful. It was at its height when the stream 
came pouring in from the feet washing, 
and then there were such shrieks and out- 
cries, that a party of Piedmontese dragoons 
went to the rescue of the Swiss Guard, 
and helped them to calm the tumult. 
The ladies were particularly ferocious in 
their struggles for places. One lady of 
my acquaintance was seized round the 
waist, in the ladies’ box, by a strong matron 
and hoisted out of her place ; and there 
was another lady in a back row in the same 
box who improved her position by sticking 


Gent. Maa. Voi. XXVI, 
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a large pin into the ladies before her. 
The gentlemen about me were remarkaol 

anxious to see what was on the table; an 

one Englishman seemed to have embarked 
the wholeenergy of his nature in the deter- 
mination to discover whether there was any 
mustard. ‘By Jupiter,there’s vinegar!’ I 
heard him say to his friend, after he had 
stood on tiptoe an immense time, and had 
been crushed and beaten on all sides. 
‘ And there’s oil! I saw them distinctly, 
in crue’s! Can any gentleman in front 
there see mustard on the table? Sir, 
will you oblige me? Do you see a mus- 
tard pot?’ The Apostles, and Judas, ap- 
pearing on the platform, after much ex- 
pectation, were marshalled in line, in 
front of the table, with Peter at the 
top; and a good long stare was taken at 
them by the company, while twelve of 
them took a long smell at their nosegays, 
and Judas—moving his lips very obtru- 
sively—engaged in inward prayer. Then 
the Pope, clad in a scarlet robe, and 
wearing on his head a skull cap of white 
satin, appeared in the midst of a crowd 
of cardinals and other dignitaries, and took 
in his hand a little golden ewer, from which 
he poured a little water over one of Peter’s 
hands, while one attendant held a golden 
basin; a second a fine cloth; a third, 
Peter’s nosegay, which was taken from 
him during the operation. This his Ho- 
liness performed, with considerable expe- 
dition, on every man in the line, (Judas I 
observed tobe particularly overcome by his 
condescension); and then the whole Thir- 
teen sat down to dinner, grace said by 
the Pope. Peter in the chair. There 
was white wine and red wine; and the 
dinner looked very good. The courses 
appeared in portions, one for each 
Apostle; and these being presented to- 
the Pope, by cardinals upon their knees, 
were by him handed to the Thirteen. 
The manner in which Judas grew more 
white-livered over his victuals, and lan- 
guished with his head on one side, as if he 
had no appetite, defies all description. 
Peter was a good sound old man, and 
went in, as the saying is, ‘to win ;” eat- 
ing every thing that was given him (he 
got the best, being first in the row), and 
saying nothing to any body. The dishes 
appeared to be chiefly composed of fish 
and vegetables. The Pope helped the 
Thirteen to wine also, and during the whole 
dinner, somebody read something aloud 
out of a large book—the Bible, I presume 
—which nobody could hear, and to which 
nobody paid the least attention. The 
cardinals and other attendants smiled to 
each other from time to time, as if the 
thing were a great farce; and if they 
thought so, there is little doubt they were 

D 
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erfectly right. His Holiness did what 
he had to do, as a sensible man gets 
through a troublesome ceremony, and 
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seemed very glad when it was all over.” 
&e. 


When we were in Italy, as we advanced along “ the Solar Road,” we saia 
to ourselves, “ The sowth commences at Terracina!” Afterwards we found 
-that Madame de Staél had made the same remark. Mr. Dickens is now 
there, sitting, reclining in this very hostelry of ours, and thus he writes— 


‘¢ How blue and bright the sea, rolling 
below the windows of the inn so famous in 
‘robber stories! How picturesque the great 
‘crags and points of rock overhanging to- 
“morrow’s narrow road, where galley slaves 
are working in the quarries above, and the 
sentinels, who guard them, lounge on the 
sea shore. Allnight there is the murmur 
of the sea beneath the stars; and in the 
morning, just at daybreak, the prospect 
suddenly becoming expanded, as if by a 
miracle, reveals, in the far distance across 
the sea there, Naples with its islands, and 
Vesuvius spouting fire! Within a quarter 
of an hour the whole is gone, as if it were 
a vision in the clouds, and there is nothing 
but the sea and sky. The Neapolitan fron- 
tier crossed, after twohours’ travelling, and 
the hungriest of soldiers and custom-house 
officers with difficulty appeased, we enter by 
a gateless portal into the first Neapolitan 
town, Fondi: take note of Fondi, in the 
name of all that is wretched and beggarly. 
A filthy channel of mud and refuse mean- 
ders down the centre of the miserable 
street, fed by obscene rivulets that trickle 
‘from the abjecthouses. There is not a door, 
a window, or a shutter, not a roof, a wall, 
a post, or a pillar, in all Fondi but is de- 
cayed and crazy and rotting away. The 
wretched history of the town, with all its 
sieges and pillages by Barbarossa and the 
rest, might have been acted last year. 
How the gaunt dogs that sneak about the 
miserable street come to be alive and un- 
devoured by the people is one of the 
enigmas of the world. A hollow-cheeked 
and scowling people they are! All beg- 
gars ; but that’s nothing. Look at them 
as they gather round. Some are too in- 
dolent to come dow. stairs, or are too 
wisely mistrustful of the stairs, perhaps, 
to venture, so stretch out their lean hands 
from upper windows and howl; others 
come flocking about us, fighting and jost- 
ling one another, and demanding inces- 
santly charity for the love of God, charity 
for the love of the Blessed Virgin, charity 
for the love of all the Saints. A group of 
miserable children, almost naked, scream- 
ing forth the same petition, discover that 
they can see themselves reflected in the 
varnish of the carriage, and begin to dance 
and make grimaces, that they may have the 
pleasure of sceing their antics repeated in 


this mirror. A crippled idiot, in the act 
of striking one of them, who drowns his 
clamorous demand for charity, observes 
his angry counterpart in the panel, stops 
short, and thrusting out his tongue, begins 
to wag his head and chatter. The shrill 
cry raised at this awakens half a dozen 
wild creatures, wrapped in frowsy brown 
cloaks, who are lying on the church steps, 
with pots and pans for sale. These, 
scrambling up,approach, and beg defiantly. 
—‘I am hungry. Give me something. 
Listen to me, Signior. Iam hungry.’— 
Then a ghastly old woman, fearful of be- 
ing too late, comes hobbling down the 
street, stretching out one hand, and 
scratching herself all the way with the 
other, and screaming long before she can 
be heard, ‘ Charity, charity; I’ll go 
aud pray for you directly, beautiful lady, 
if you'll give me charity.’ Lastly, the 
members of a brotherhood for burying 
the dead, hideously masked, and attired 
in shabby black robes, white at the skirts, 
with the splashes of many muddy winters, 
escorted by a dirty priest, and a congenial 
cross-bearer, come hurrying past. Sur- 
rounded by this motley concourse, we 
move out of Fondi; bad bright eyes 
glaring at us, out of the darkness of every 
crazy tenement, like glistening fragments 
of its filth and putrefaction,”’ &e. 
* * * * 

‘¢ Why do the beggars rap their chins 
constantly with their right hands when 
you look at- them? Everything is done 
in pantomime in Naples, and that is the 
conventional sign for hunger. A man 
who is quarrelling with another yonder 
lays the palm of his right hand on the 
back of his left, and shakes the two 
thumbs—expressive of a donkey’s ears— 
whereat his adversary is goaded to de- 
speration. Two people bargaining for fish, 
the buyer empties an imaginary waistcoat 
pocket when he is told the price, and walks 
away without a word, having thoroughly 
conveyed to the seller that he considers it 
too dear. ‘Two people in carriages meet- 
ing, one touches his lips twice or thrice, 
holds up the five fingers of his right hand, 
and gives a horizontal cut in the air with 
the palm. The other nods briskly and 
goes his way. He has been invited toa 


friendly dinner at half past five o'clock, 
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and will certainly come. All over Italy 
a peculiar shake of the right hand from 
the wrist, with the forefinger stretched out, 
expresses a negative—the only negative 


The Lotteries :— 


“There is one extraordinary feature in 
the real life of Naples at which we may 
take a glance before we go—the lotieries. 
They prevail in most parts of Italy, but 
are particularly obvious in their effects 
and influences here. They are drawn 
every Saturday. They bring an immense 
revenue to the government, and diffuse a 
taste for gambling among the poorest of 
the poor, which is very comfortable to 
the coffers of the state, and very ruinous 
to themselves. The lowest stake is one 
grain ; less than a farthing. One hundred 
numbers—from one to a hundred in- 
clusive—are put into a box. Five are 
drawn. Those are the prizes. I buy 
three numbers. If one of them come up, 
I win asmall prize. If two, some hundreds 
of times my stake. If three, three thou- 
sand five hundred times my stake. I stake 
(or play as they call it) what I can upon 
my numbers, and buy what numbers I 
please. The amount I play I pay at the 
lottery office, where I purchase the ticket, 
and it is stated on the ticketitself. Every 
lottery office keeps a printed book, an 
universal lottery diviner, where every 
possible accident and circumstance is pro- 
vided for, and has a number against it. 
For instance, let us stake two carlini— 
about sevenpence. On our way to the 
lottery office we run against a black man. 
When we get there we say gravely, ‘ The 
Diviner.’ It is handed over the counter 
as a serious matter of business. We look 
at black man, such a number: ‘ Give us 
that.? We look at running against a 
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beggars will ever understand ; but in 
Naples those five fingers are a copious 
language,’’ &c. 


person in the street: ‘ Give us that.’ We 
look at the name of the street itself: ‘Give 
us that.” Now we have our three numbers. 
If the roof of the theatre of San Carlo 
were to fall in, so many people would play 
upon the numbers attached to such an 
accident in the Diviner, that the govern- 
ment would soon close those numbers, 
and decline to run the risk of losing 
any more upon them. This often hap- 
pens. Not long ago, when there was a 
fire in the king’s palace, there was such a 
desperate run on fire, and king, and pa- 
lace, that further stakes on the numbers 
attached to those words in the Golden 
Book were forbidden. Every accident or 
event, is supposed, by the ignorant popu- 
lace, to be a revelation to the beholder, or 
party concerned, in connection with the 
lottery. Certain people who have a ta- 
lent for dreaming fortunately, are much 
sought after; and there are some priests 
who are constantly favoured with visions 
of the lucky numbers. I heard of a horse 
running away with a man, and dashing 
him down, dead, at the corner of a street. 
Pursuing the horse with incredible speed, 
was another man, who ran so fast, that he 
came up, immediately after the accident. 
He threw himself upon his knees beside 
the unfortunate rider, and clasped his 
hand with an expression of the wildest 
grief. ‘ If you have life,’ he said, ‘ speak 
one word tome! If you have one gasp 
of breath left, mention your age for 
Heaven’s sake, that [I may play that 
number in the lottery !’’’ - 


Our last quotation must be one that relates to an old friend : for who does 
not recollect with pleasure the vaven of Barnaby Rudge? who did not 
rejoice in his company ? grieve at his disappearance ?—but he is revived, 
and as well as ever—not altogether reformed, but he passes the evening of 
his days with holy men at the monastery of Monte Cassino. 


‘¢ Away from Naples in a glorious sun- 
rise, by the road to Capua, and then on 
a three days’ journey along bye roads, 
that we may see on the way the monastery 
of Monte Cassino, which is perched on 
the steep and lofty hill above the little 
town of San Germano, and is lost on a 
misty morning in the clouds. So much 
the better for the deep sounding of its 
bell, which, as we go winding up on mules 
towards the convent, is heard mysteriously 
in the still air, while nothing is seen but 


the grey mist, moving solemnly and slowly 
like a funeral procession. Behold, at 
length, the shadowy pile of building close 
before us; its grey walls and towers dimly 
seen, though so near and so vast, and the 
raw vapour rolling through its cloisters 
heavily. There are two black shadows 
walking to and fro in the quadrangle, near 
the statues of the Patron Saint and his 
sister ; and hopping on behind them in 
and out of the old arches, is a raven, 
croaking in answer to the bell, and utter. 
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ing at intervals the purest Tuscan. How 
like a Jesuit he looks! There never was 
a sly and stealthy fellow so at home as 
this raven, standing now at the refectory 
door, with his head on one side,and pretend- 
ing toglance another way, while heisscruti- 
nizing the visiters keenly, and listening with 
fixed attention. What a dull-headed 
monk the porter becomes in comparison ! 
‘He speaks like us!’ says the porter: 
‘ quite as plainly.’ Quite as plainly, Por- 
ter. Nothing could be more expressive 
than his reception of the peasants who are 
entering the gate with baskets and bur- 
dens. There is aroll in his eye, anda 
chuckle in his throat, which should qualify 
him to be chosen Superior of an Order of 


Ravens. He knows all about it. ‘ It’s 
all right,’ he says. ‘We know what we 
know. Come along, good people. Glad 


to see you!’ How was this extraordinary 
structure ever built in such a situation, 
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and iron, and marble, so great a height 
must have been prodigious? ‘ Caw,” says 
the raven, welcoming the peasants. How, 
being despoiled by plunder, fire, and 
earthquake, has it risen from its ruins, 
and been again made what we now see it, 
with its church so sumptuous and mag- 
nificent? * Caw!’ says the raven, wel- 
coming the peasants. These people have 
a miserable appearance, apd (as usual) 
are densely ignorant, and all beg, while 
the monks are chaunting in the chapel. 
‘Caw!’ says the raven, ‘Cuckoo!’ So 
we leave him, chuckling and rolling his 
eye at the convent gate, and wind slowly 
down again, through the cloud. At last 
emerging from it, we come in sight of the 
village far below, and the flat green coun- 
try intersected ty rivulets; which is plea- 
sant and fresh to see after the obscurity 
and haze of the convent—no disrespect to 
the raven, or the holy friars,’’ &c. 











where the labour of conveying the stone, 


There are in this volume numerous little quaintnesses, obliquities, and 
oddities of expression, peculiar locutions, all Mr. Dickens’s own, such as we 
have been used to in his previous works, modes of thinking and writing 
that have been habitual to him, that he cannot do without ; some very amus- 
ing, some overstrained, and not to be swallowed without an effort : they are 
numerous enough to any one who will look after them ; as for instance :— 

P. 8. “Queer old towns, draw-bridged, and walled; with odd little 
towers at the angles, like grotesque faces, as if the wall had put a mask on, 
and were staring down into the moat. . . . extinguisher-topped turrets, and 
blink-eyed little casements,” &c.—P. 11. “ The femme de chambre of the 
Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or is here, and a gentleman in a glazed cap, with a red 
beard like a bosom friend, who is staying at the Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or, 
&c.—P. 16. “ The courier cuts a joke. The landlord is affectionate, but 
not weakly so. He bears it like a man.”—P. 41. “ We sit upon a stone 
by the door, sometimes, in the evening, like Robinson Crusoe and Friday 
reversed ; and he generally relates, towards my conversion, an abridgment 
of the history of St. Peter—chiefly, I believe, from the unspeakable de- 
light he has in his imitation of the cock.”——P. 53. Describing the beggars 
at Genoa, “ Sometimes they are visited by a man without legs, on a little 
go-cart, but who has such a fresh-coloured, lively face, and such a re- 
spectable, well-conditioned body, that he looks as if he had sunk into the 
ground up to his middle, or had come but partially up a flight of cellar- 
steps to speak to somebody.” Speaking of the loungers in the apothecaries’ 
shops, he says, ‘* They sit so still and quiet that either you don’t see them 
in the darkened shop, or mistake then—as I did one ghostly man in bottle- 
green, one day, with a hat like a stopper—for horse medicine.” Sitting in 
any of the Catholic churches is likened to “a mild dose of opium.” But 
what shall we say to the following allusion, speaking of the system of 
washing so prevalent on the Continent,—“ The custom is to lay the wet 
linen which is being operated upon on a smooth stone, and hammer away 
at it with a flat wooden mallet. This they do as furiously as if they were 
revenging themselves on dress in general for being connected with the 
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Fall of Mankind.” The wild festoons and vine wreaths, which. in. Italy 
extend from tree to tree in so graceful and picturesque a manner, must strike 
every eye; but it is not any imagination that has described « the long line 
of trees all bound and garlanded together, as if they had taken hold of one 
another, and are coming dancing down the field.” The amphitheatre of 
Verona has suggested many a picturesque association to the classical traveller, 
but probably never before that of ‘‘ being like the inside of a prodigious 
hat of plaited straw, with an enormously broad brim and shallow crown.” 
These are a few of Mr. Dickens’s odd quaintnesses, humorous touches, and 
conceits—mannerisms of his own—often exciting a smile—a laugh, as often 
marking how much his favourite recreations and studies are in his dail 
thoughts ; as, for instance, speaking of the Pope’s Swiss Guards: “ They 
wear a quaint striped surcoat and striped tight legs, and carry halberts 
like those which are usually shouldered by those theatrical supernumeraries, 
who never can get off the stage fast enough, and who may be generally 
observed to linger in the enemy's camp after the open country, held by 
the opposite forces, has been split up the middle by a convulsion of 
nature.” Upon the whole, after our perusal of this volume, admirers as 
we are to the full of Mr. Dickens’s genius, in his various works of fiction, 
we hardly feel that the following sentence of an animated historian, 
whom we have previously mentioned, describing Goldoni’s talents and 
acquirements, would be unjust towards the character of the writer of 
Pictures of Italy, but without allusion to his other productions :—“ His 
life would seem to be spent among actors and play-writers ; his acquaint- 
ance was with stage heroes and heroines. He had but rare opportunities 
of an intimate intercourse with the best classes. Like one of our modern 
tourists, he travelled through, but had hardly leisure to inspect, the world : 
he saw it through the glare of the stage-lamps. His heroes too often 
remind us of the green-room ; their faded lineaments are apparent through 
the varnish of their theatrical paint,”* &c. 





ON WEATHER MOUNTAINS, 


“¢ Careful observers 
By sure prognostics may foretell a show’r.”’— Swift. 


CERTAIN mountains have for 


onpeiov’ Kai cay 6 péyas "Yunrros rou 





many ages received the credit of af- 
fording true tokens or prognostics of 
bad weather, especially of rain. Of 
these, the earliest of which I can find 
any record, are Mounts Hymettus 
and Panhellenium, and which are 
mentioned by Theophrastus in_ his 
work “ On the Signs of Rain.” That 
author has there (de Sign. Plur. cap. 
i. s. 20, p. 787, tom. i. Theophr. Op. 
a Schneider, Lips. 1818,) written, 
"Ypntros éddtray, dvudpos Kadodpevos, 
€av TH Koik@ vedéeduov Exn VdarTos 


Gépous Aevkds exn veédas avobev Kar 
€k tAayiov, vdaros onpeiov,—which I 
translate thus: “The lesser Hymettus, 
which is called the Arid, if it shall 
have a small cloud in its cavity, it is a 
sign of rain : and if the great Hymet- 
tus, during summer, shall have white 
clouds on its summit, and on its side, 
it is also a sign of rain.” 

And the following passage relates 
to Mount Panhellenium,—xai édv év 
Alyivn émi rod Awws tod ‘EXAaviov 
vepérAn kabi{nra, @s Tau modda Ddap 





* See View of the History and Literature of Italy, in reference to its present state, 


by L. Marriotti, 
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yiwera. (Ibid. s.24, p. 789.) _Thave 
rendered it thus : “and if in Agina, a 
cloud shall sit upon the mountain* of 
the Hellenian Jupiter, rain will most 
frequently be produced.” 

N ow this latter mountain is named 
by the earlier Greek writers that of 
the Hellenian Jupiter, Theophrastus 
having, Aws rov “EdAarviov, and Pin- 
dar,’ (Nem. od. 5, v. 19,) Marépos 
‘EAAaviov; but the later authors more 
commonly have the Panhellenian Ju- 
piter. Indeed this mountain is ex- 
pressly termed by Pausanias, (Corinth. 
cap. 30,) Td dpos rod TaveAAnviov 
Avs, the mountain of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenius; and also, 7rd TavedArov 

. « . 70 dpos,— Mount Panhelle- 
nium, on which was the magnificent 
temple of Jupiter, erected by Macus. 
I find in the beautiful map of Attica 

ublished in Stuart’s Athens, vol. iii. 
dit. 1827,) that this mount occupies 

e southern portion of Aigina, and 
that it is at this day named “ Oros, or 
Mount St. Elias.” And Col. Leake, 
describing that island, says, “ the re- 
mainder is mountainous, and may be 
divided into two parts: a very re- 
markable conical hill, now called the 
Oros (r5”Opos), which occupies all the 
southern extremity, and the ridge of 
Panhellenium on the north-eastern 
side.” (Travels in the Morea, vol. ii. 
p- 433.) But the latter part of this 
description is clearly erroneous, be- 
cause the Panhellenium and the Oros 
are one and the same mountain, ac- 
cording to the above account of Pau- 
sanias. 

The singular conical form and 
height of the Oros at once decide, be- 
sides the retaining of its ancient 
name, that it is identical with rd”Opos 
of the last author, inasmuch as there 
is no other eminence throughout the 





* Some may translate this the temple 
of Jupiter, but I have rendered it the 
mountain of Jupiter. It is of little im- 
portance which of the two be used, be- 
cause Pausanias hasin these words distinctly 
written, that the temple of Jupiter was 
situated upon the Panhellenian mountain ; 
7d S€ TavehAjnov, drt py tov Aws rd 
iepdv, GAdo 1d “Opos a€iddoyov elyev 
onBey" rovro b€ rd fepdv heéyovow 
Alaxév mowjoa 7G Avi—(Corinth, cap. 
30), 


whole isle, which is worthy of that 
term. Moreover, at the present time, 
this mountain still keeps its character 
of foretelling rain to the Greek sailors, 
whenever a cloudy hangs on its sum- 
mit; and its modern appellation 
of St. Elias has evidently been 
conferred upon it in allusion ‘to 
rain, and to the prognosticating of 
showery weather. This, I may here 
remark, is a frequent name for a 
mountain in modern Greece, and the 
true origin for it, as I apprehend, is 
from Elias having prayed for and 
obtained rain,} (James, chap. v., v. 18,) 
and, therefore, in the early days of 
Christian superstition he might fairly 
be considered as the saint of rain and 
clouds, and not for the following reason, 
which is suggested by Col. Leake, when 
mentioning the abrupt and sharp peak 
of Mount Taygetus, that is now com- 
monly called “ Ai Elia,” or Saint Elias, 
who, like Apollo of old, seems to delight 
in the protection of lofty summits.” 
(Ibid. vol. i. p. 128.) 

Next, of the weather mountains in 
our own country I will only refer to 
one, in order to shew that the same 
opinion has long prevailed in regard 
to the sign of rain exhibited by it. 
This mountain is Roseberry Topping, 
which occupies a prominent situation 
somewhat to the east of the centre of 
the beautiful chain of hills called the 
Cleveland Hills, as seen from the op- 
posite county of Durham, where, as 
from my earliest boyhood, I have often 
gazed on it with delight, so I fre- 
quently now at the dawn of day look 





+ Pindar (Olymp. Od. ii. v. 2, 3,) in 
elegant language calls rain and heavenly 
showers, the children or offspring of a 
cloud ; 


Xpjats eorw 8 oipavioy bddrev 
’OpBpiov raidwv Nedédas. 


¢ It is worth observing that Elias, as 
St. James says, mpooniéaro, cai 6 dvpa- 
vos verdv Sexe, kai ) yn eB\dornge. . « 
So A®acus, who is said to have builf the 
Temple of Jupiter on Mount Panhellénium,; 
in Aégina, sacrificing to Jupiter Panhel- 
lenius, and praying, caused it to rain upon 
the earth. Pausanius (Corinth. cap. 29,) 
records 6 pev t@ TavedAnvio Ai Oioas 
kai évgdpevos Thv..... yay émoingev 
deo Oa. 
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upon its conical summit, when just 
lignin by the rising sun, with extreme 
pleasure, and often continue to watch 
the varying tints and lights of the 
setting sun upon it; and so, I hope, 
that the decline of my own life may 
be spent within sight of it, and that 
my evening may pass unclouded and 
undisturbed by any storm. The late 
Mr. Graves, in his History of Cleve- 
land (p. 216), has given the following 
extract from a very old MS. in the 
Cott. Lib. (Julius, fol. 455,) of the 
British Museum :—“ Roseberrye Top- 
pinge, which is a marke to the seamen 
or almanack to the vale, for they 
have this ould ryme common,— 


‘When Roseberrye Toppinge wears a cappe, 
Let Cleveland then beware a clappe ;’ 


thoe indede yt seldome hath a cloude 
on yt that some yll weather shortly 
followéth yt not.” 

Also in Bishop Gibson’s edition of 
Camden’s Britannia (vol. ii. p. 115, 
edit. 1772,) I find this statement,— 
“ Qunesberry Topping, a steep moun- 
tain all over green, riseth so high as 
to appear at a great distance, and it 
is the landmark that directs sailors, 
and 4 prognostic of weather to the 
neighbours hereabouts ; for when its 
top begins to be darkened with clouds, 
rain generally follows.” 

And in the later edition of Camden 
by Richard Gough (vol. iii. p. 252, 
edit. 1806,) this account is nearly the 
same. ‘“ Qunsberry Topping, a steep 
mountain covered all over with ver- 
dure, rises distinguishable at a dis- 
tance as a seamark, and a prognostic 
of weather to the neighbourhood ; for 
as often as the top is overspread with 
clouds, tain generally follows.” 

I believe that these ideas respecting 
Ounesherry or Roseberry foreboding 
storms, and especially showers, are 
still prevalent with the conimon people 
of the adjoining districts ; and thus the 
prognostics afforded by this thountain 
in Cleveland, in comparison with those 
by the Oros, or the mountain of Jupiter 

‘anhellenius in gina, long have been, 
and at this day are remarkably alike. 
As the Oros or St. Elias is par ex- 
cellence the mountain of gina, so 


Roseberry Topping is the mountain of 


its own extensive district, or, as the 
country people express it, “ the biggest 
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mountain in all Yorkshire.” In form 
also they are somewhat the same, both 
being peaked or conical; and they are 
further similar in the position which 
they occupy, both being visible far 
and wide, as well for a great distance 
by land as by sea, and so they both 
are considered, not only landmarks to 
travellers, but likewise beacons to 
sailors. 

Among other foreign examples that 
might be noticed, I will merely bring 
forward one more, and which, were 
it for its name alone, I ought not to 
omit, viz. das Wetterhorn. This ap- 
pellation, I need scarcely add, signifies 
“Weatherhorn ;” it_ is the “ Stormy 
Peak,” or “ Peak of Tempests” of Coxe, 
und of some other English travellers ; 
and M. Ebel properly describes it as 
having “sa téte presque constamment 
voilée de nuages ; il sert de Barométre 
aux habitans.” (p. 207, Manuel du 
Voyag. en Suisse, edit. 1826). 

n conclusion, I must state that the 
virgin snows of the central or great 
eak of the Wetterhorn, have been 
rst trodden on last summer by an 
English traveller (Mr. Speer), who, 
after much pies scaled its 
summit, which is one of the loftiest of 
the Oberland Alps.* 

Yours, &c. ArcHAOLOGUS. 


Mr. UrBan, June 8. 

I ENTIRELY agree with your 
correspondent, X. Y., that “ there is 
much fabrication in the published ace 
counts of great families ;” and his in- 
stances of Spencer and Montague 
might be increased in no inconsidera- 
ble number by the genealogical acu- 
men of a Hunter, a Baker, or a Sur- 
tees. 

For example, the house of Peachy 
(late Barons Selsey), descended from 
a respectable family of Sussex yeo- 
manry, or minor gentry, is made to 

roceed from the baronial line of 
Poche, of Cambridgeshire, without 
even a semblance of truth. Again, 
what proof is there of the West Indian 
planter Lascelles deriving his race 
from those of Dugdale’s Baronage? 
of the London mercer, Ryder, proceed- 
ing from the Rythers of Wales? of 





* See the account in the Atheneum 
(p. 1055), for November 1, 1845, 
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the Damers, from the stock of 
D’Ameri? of the Berties, from an il- 
lustrious line of German exiles? of the 
Rushouts, from the Roalts? of the 
Cecils, from the Sitsilts? or of the 
Townshends, from a Norman baron of 
the same name, unheard of and un- 
known in that duchy? Nay, a real 
critic would give pause ere he 
admitted the claim of Fielding to 
legitimate consanguinity with the 
house of Hapsburg; whilst he could 
afford only a smile at the invention 
of the flatterer who could convert 
the unpromising race of Dawson into 
scions from the house of Ossune. 

I was more particularly attracted 
to this subject by a slight inquiry, 
which I had rather contemplated than 
made, into the origin of the house of 
Herbert, Marquesses of Powis, and 
Earls of Pembroke, Montgomery, and 
Carmarthen ; a race indeed sufficiently 
illustrious in its historical characters, 
to require no false glare of hypothetical 
pedigree ; but whose real source, from 
that very circumstance, is not perhaps 
unworthy of investigation. The com- 
mon ancestor of the various lines of 
Herbert is beyond doubt a Welshman, 
Thomas ap Gwilim ap Jenkin, of 
Llansanfraed, living in the reign of 
Richard the Second; who acquired 
the Castle of Ragland, in Monmouth- 
shire, by his marriage with Maud, 
daughter of Sir John Morley, lord of 
that place, which possession is at this day 
inherited by the Duke of Beaufort, as 
representative of his ancestress, Eliza- 
beth Herbert, the daughter and heiress 
of William second Earl of Pembroke 
of the first creation, married to his 
direct male ancestor, Charles Somer- 
set, first Earl of Worcester. This 
Thomas ap Gwilim is said by Collins 
to have descended in the fifth degree 
from a Peter Herbert, married “ as 
the British Heralds assert,” to Alice, 
daughter and heir of Brethin Brode- 
spere. To this point there is, I think, 
sure, at least fair evidence, inas- 
much as Reginald Herbert, the son of 
Peter, inherited Llanhowel through his 
mother Brethin. But who this Peter 
Herbert might be, seems a question to 
Collins himself, who is startled at the 


anachronism of the Herald Glover, 
when that functionary introduces him 
as the son of Reginald Herbert, the 
brother and heir of Herbert Fitz-Peter. 
There is, I presume, sufficient evi- 
dence that Herbert Fitz-Peter (who, 
if not a Baron of the realm, at least 
held his lands by military service, and 
appears to have been Lord of Breck- 
nock, among many other possessions) 
died in 1247, or 1248, leaving Regi- 
nald his brother and heir ; but whether 
Reginald himself had a brother named 
Peter, or whether Reginald had a 
younger son of that name, or whether 
one or the other is identified with 
Peter Herbert, the husband of Alice 
Brodespere, who, from whatever stock 
derived, was, I think, the ancestor 
of the Herberts,—is a matter of doubt, 
so far as Collins’s information extends. 
The same sort of tangible evidence 
which proves that Herbert Fitz-Peter 
died without issue, and left his brother 
Reginald his heir, shews him also to 
be the son of Peter Herbert, a baron 
of the realm in the reign of King 
John, and that his father, Herbert 
Fitz-Herbert, was chamberlain to 
King —— from whom, says Cam- 
den (perhaps with = caution), 
“ the noble family of Herbert deduce 
their original.”—Brit. 233. But ifwe 
ascend higher up this mountain of 
genealogy, to ascertain the precise 
fountain from whence issued this sub- 
sequently potent stream, we are again 
assailed by the doubt, whether to fix 
on “ Herbert a natural son of Henry 
the First, or on Henry Fitz-Herbert, 
chamberlain to the said king.” 

If your correspondent X. Y. or an 
other, can throw any light on these dif. 
ficulties, he will oblige a retired lover 
of ore eage & who has no means of 
searching those stores of information 
which are deposited in our national 
archives, and who has no longer the 
opportunity of conveniently consulting 
those luminaries of genealogy and 
topography, who, by the diligence, 
learning, and acuteness which they 
have brought to the task, have spread 
so much interest over those objects 
of their pursuit. 

Yours, &e. WHu:ToNneEnsts. 
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Mr. Urpan, Cork, May 9. 

YOUR. publication for this month 
opens with a valuable critique, so far 
as it extends, on Lord Brougham’s 
Life of Voltaire, constituting part of 
his lordship’s recent volume, on “ The 
Men of Letters and Science who 
flourished in the time of George IIT.” 

That the learned peer came inade- 
quately prepared for the undertaking 
is there unequivocally expressed, and 
would have been far more largel 
proved, had the critic included in his 
project a more comprehensive view of 
the work than that to which he has 
limited himself,—“ of giving to your 
readers some idea of the opinions en- 
tertained of Voltaire’s writings by 
persons of his own nation, who lived 
m later times.” Two or three of his 
lordship’s errors are cursorily adverted 
to; but numerous, beyond general ob- 
servation, will be found those which 
strict inquiry must discover. A re- 
ference to the anterior numbers of 
this Journal, had their character 
suited his plan, would have enabled 
the reviewer to correct several, as I 
shall have occasion to indicate; inde- 

ndently of others, which collectively, 
in detailed elucidation, would occupy 
a greater space than discretion pre- 
scribes to me. Some few, however, 
of flagrant commission, which cannot 
be lightly passed over, will probabl 
strike his lordship’s admirers wit 
surprise. 

ur ex-chancellor’s object, accord- 

ing to the reviewer, “ was to give us 
amore authentic portrait of Voltaire 
than that presented by Condorcet, in 
his Life of Voltaire;” while, in fact, he 
has adopted nearly all that biogra- 
pher’s faults. Thus, he states that the 
poet’s father “ filled the place of trea- 
surer of the chamber of accounts, an 
exchequer office of considerable emo- 
lument” (page 12); words borrowed 
from Condorcet, but M. Le Pan, ano- 
ther biographer, demonstrably shews, 
from the existing registers of the of- 
fice, that the situation held by Arouet, 
the father, was a subordinate one; 
and Voltaire’s own correspondence 
with Thériot, under date of 24 Sep- 
tember, 1724, and with Madame de 
Berniéres, in the month of July, 1725, 
&c. represents the derived salary as 
inconsiderable. To the former he 
writes, “ Nos affaires de la chambre 
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des comptes vont trés mal;” and to 
the latter, “ Ma fortune prend une 
tournure si diabolique, que je seral 
peut-étre obligé de travailler pour 
vivre.” In fact, his entire family in- 
heritance from father and brother 
only amounted to four thousand francs 
a-year, though at his death he en- 
joyed an income fully equivalent to 
10,0007. sterling, otherwise acquired 
through a variety of combined chan- 
nels. The advance of fortune from 
2001." or 300/. a-year (strictly only 
160/.), to 10,000/. is not usual in lite- 
rary life. 

in, Lord Brougham, copying 
Condorcet, says, “ A small estate, — 
sessed by the father, was called Vol- 
taire; and the custom being in those 
days for younger children of wealthy 
commoners to take the name of their 
estate, leaving the family name to the 
eldest, Francois Marie, as the younger 
of the two sons, took the name of 
Voltaire.” Now all this is utterly 
groundless, for no such property was 
possessed by the father, or in truth 
existed ; and the name was simply the 
anagram of his paternal one, with the 
distinctive addition of J. 7. for le jeune, 
or junior, his brother being the senior, 
or [ainé, as in the Dupin family at 
the present day. The proof will 
be thus established incontrovertibly 
when placed in juxtaposition. 


AROUET L. J. 
123456 7 8 
VOLTAIRE 
43761825 


Every letter of the original patro- 
nymic, with the adjunct of 1. j. will be 
here found repeated in the assumed 
appellative of Voltaire, the letter u in 
Arouet, and 7 in jeune, being, it is 
well known, the same, or at least al- 
ways confounded or convertible with 
the v and i, adopted in the new name. 
In 1719 this alteration was made, for 
Voltaire had little fondness for the 
family designation. ‘“ Je vous ai en- 
voyé ma signature, dans laquelle j’ai 
oublié le nom d’Arouet, que j’oublie 
assez volontiers,” are the expressions 
of a letter to his Parisian agent, the 
Abbé Moussinot, the 17th May, 1741. 
Some years since fac-similes of the 
original; signature, “ Arouet 1. j.” 


were produced in the Lettres Cham- 
penises. (But “ the Dublin Re- 
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view, No. 36, for a more e d 
development of this and other 
associated misstatements of Lord 
Brougham’s hasty production.) 

His lordship, at page 79, says that 
on the whole there seems no sufficient 
reason to question the Platonic cha- 
racter of Voltaire’s intercourse with 
Madame Du Chitelet, which the re- 
viewer passingly notes as a mistake ; 
but distinct evidence of its criminality, 
open and unveiled, is deducible from 

oltaire’s correspondence, and at- 
tested by an accumulation of contem- 
poraneous testimony, which assures 
us that the lady had been rather pro- 
digal of her favours; for amongst her 
previous lovers, the Duke of Richelieu 
was beyond doubt a successful one, 
and both during and after Voltaire’s 
intercourse, the handsome Marquis de 
St. Lambert was admitted to her bed. 
He was indeed the father of the child 
whose birth caused her death, for 
which Voltaire bitterly reproached 
him, and sympathised with the passive 
husband on this consequence of the 
triumph obtained by their younger 
rival over both. It is singular enough 
that the two most celebrated men of 
the age were thus sacrificed to the 
superior personal attractions of St. 
Lambert ; for, some few years after, he 
was preferred to J. J. Rousseau, by 
Madame de Houdetét, the eccentric 
Genevan’s only genuine love. 

The reviewer truly observes, that 
Lord Brougham most erroneously 
ascribes to Voltaire the merit of 
having been the first to throw new 
light on the early history of Rome. 
Perizonius, in his “ Animadversiones 
Historice, in quibus quam plurima 
in priscis Romanarum rerum auctori- 
bus notantur,” (Amsterd. 1685, 8vo), 
had long preceded him in the same 
line; as did Vico, in his “ Cinque 
Libri de Principj duna Scienza 
Nuova,” first published at Naples, in 
1725; and again, Beaufort in his 
“‘ Dissertations sur I’Incertitude des 
cing premiers siécles de l’Histoire Ro- 
maine,” which appeared in 1738. All 
these, with others, had expressed the 
views more recently unfolded by 
Niebuhr; whereas Voltaire’s observa- 
tions first met the public eye in an 
article of the Encyclopédie, printed 
in 1757. 

At page 108, our learned Jord says, 


that “ the best of Voltaire’s romances 
are Zadig, one beautiful chapter of 
which our Parnell has versified and 
improved in his Hermit; the Jngenu, 
re above all, Candide.” Now, as 
to the first, Parnell died in 1717, be- 
fore Voltaire had ever published a 
page in prose, and anterior by thirty- 
one years to his Zadig, here repre- 
sented as our countryman’s model! 
This chapter of Zadig pillaged from, 
and not borrowed by, Parnell, is the 
twentieth; and the discovery of the 
plagiarism by Fréron, became the 
source of Voltaire’s deadly hatred. 
“ Ce n’est pas assez de rendre Fréron 
ridicule ; l’écraser est le plaisir,” wrote 
the patriarche to D’Argental, the 15th 
February, 1761. He similarly perse- 
cuted and denounced to the higher 
powers many more objects of his 
enmity ; Maupertuis, La Beaumelle, 
Jore, the two Rousseaus, Des Fontaines, 
&e.; for if he preached, he certainly 
did not practise, toleration. In refer- 
ence to the tale of Candide, Lord 
Brougham affirms “ that Dr. Johnson 
spoke of it with unstinted admiration, 
professing that had he seen it he 
should not have written his Rasselas.” 
On two occasions only do we find 
Johnson allude to Candide; at page 
331 of the first, and 221 of the fourth 
volume of Boswell, in Croker’s 8vo. 
edition ; and in neither is his lordship’s 
assertion supported. “ Voltaire’s 
Candide is wonderfully similar in its 
lan and conduct to Rasselas,” observes 

oswell, adding, “ in so much that I 
have heard Johnson say, that if they 
had not been published so closely one 
after the other, it would have been in 
vain to deny that the scheme of that 
which came latest was taken from the 
other.” Here, surely, Johnson’s lan- 
guage by no means conveys the sense 
attributed to it, “that had he seen the 
Candide, he would never have written 
his own tale.” And when in the 
fourth volume we find him remark, 
“ that Candide had more power in it 
than any thing that Voltaire had 
written,” we must bear in mind, that 
Johnson’s depreciation of Voltaire’s 
talents reduces this relative merit to 
a very slender eulogy, expressive cer- 
tainly of no special admiration, as 
averred by Lord Brougham. John- 
son’s words are therefore manifestly 
m'sconstrued, 
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Voltaire’s recollection of the English 
tongue, in his old age, is laudably 
mentioned by the learned peer, and 
exemplified by the distich addressed 
to the late Joseph Cradock, in return 
for this gentleman’s tragedy of Zo- 
beide, founded on the French poet's 


drama, “ Les Scythes,” viz. 


“Thanks to your muse, a foreign copper 
shines, 
Turned into gold, and coined in sterling lines.” 


But this effort at once recalls to our 
memory Lord Roscommon’s words : 


“ The weighty bullion of one sterling line 
Drawn to French wire would through whole 
pages shine.”’ 


The plagiarism is obvious. Vol- 
taire’s letter, dated 21st October, 1773, 
and se verse, first appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Ja- 
nuary, 1827, and will again be found 
alluded to in the same journal for 
December, 1844, page 586. His 
lordship, on this occasion, confers a 
doctor’s degree on Mr. Cradock, who 
never enjoyed that title. H. Walpole 
remarks on a letter from Voltaire to 
Lord Lyttelton, “ that not one word 
of it was in tolerable English” (Cor- 
respondence with Sir H. Mann, vol. i. 
p- 21); and surely the few altered 
words in Lord Roscommon’s spirited 
distich offered no evidence of his re- 
tained English, though while in this 
country he had acquired its familiar 
use, afterwards so perverted in his 
commentaries on Shakspere, whom he 
calls a Merry-andrew, in a letter to 
D’Alembert, 10th Aug. 1774. 

A striking picture, asseris Lord 
Brougham, (at page 128,) of Vol- 
taire’s powers of conversation is given 
by Goldsmith, who passed an evening 
in his company about the year 1754. 
No man whom he had ever seen ex- 
celled Voltaire, and “Goldsmith had 
lived with the most famous wits of the 
world, especially of his own country— 
with Burke, Windham, Johnson, Beau- 
clerk, Fox,” &c. There arose a dispute 
in the party upon the English taste 
and literature—Diderot was the first 
to join battle with Fontenelle, who 
defeated him easily. “ Voltaire, con- 
tinues Goldsmith, remained silent and 
passive for a long while. At last, 
about midnight, he began and spoke 
for nearly three hours. Never was I 
so much charmed, nor ever was so 
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absolute a victory as he gained.” This 
well-told story was already ani- 
madverted on in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for April, 1837, page 359, and 
for the subsequent July, page 14, 
where THE WHOLE WAS PROVED A PURE 
FICTION, invented by Goldsmith to 
enliven his sketch of Voltaire’s life. 
Not A WORD OF THE GRAPHIC NAR- 
RATIVE Is TRUE; for, as demonstrated 
in the article just quoted of this peri- 
odical, grounded on irrefragable au- 
thorities (Voltaire’s, Diderot’s, &c.) 
such a meeting never occurred. Vol- 
taire remained absent from Paris, the 
scene of the tale, from 1750 to 1778, 
and consequently could not have been 
there in or about 1754, nor had Gold- 
smith ever been out of England till this 
last-mentioned year. Never, again, had 
Diderot met Fontenelle in Voltaire’s 
society (see Diderot and Grimm's 
Mémoires Historiques, tome 1, p. 339) ; 
and when it is recollected that Fon- 
tenelle at this period, (1755, for until 
then Goldsmith had never been in 
Paris,) only wanted a year or eighteen 
months of'a full century, with a defect of 
hearing, which even an applied trumpet, 
we are assured by Marmontel, (Mé- 
moires, tome 1, p. 300,) could scarcely 
conquer, we are astonished at Lord 
Brougham’s sanction to his introduc- 
tion as an interlocutor and fixed 
auditor for three hours after midnight, 
on such an occasion. His lordshi 

admits, at page 13, the centenarian’s 
age, but lost sight of it in adopting 
this absurd fiction. Then, on assert- 


ing that Goldsmith had associated 


with Fox and Windham, he should 
have known that Goldsmith’s story 
was published in 1759, when the former 
was just ten, and the latter nine years 
old, rather premature, it must be 
owned, to be classed with those “ most 
famous wits,” from consorting with 
whom the writer may be presumed 
competent to appreciate the com- 
parative power of Voltaire’s conversa- 
tion. It would be difficult to combine, 
indeed, so striking a series of incon- 
sistencies, which yet have been crowned 
by the accomplished peer’s adoption. 
His lordship, at p. 111, — just 
praise to Voltaire for his zealous ad- 
vocacy of the innocence of Calas, and 
patronage of the family ; but, as re- 
marked by the reviewer, the belief in 
that innocence was by no means 80 
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_ at Toulouse, where, in 1793, 
heard several impartial and most 
respectable persons, witnesses of the 
trial, maintain the full justice of the 
sentence, though my own impression 
of the unhappy man’s having fallen a 
victim to popular delusion continued 
unchanged. I might here again refer 
to the columns of this Magazine, but, 
in fact, scarcely can any of Lord 
Brougham’s multitudinous aberra- 
tions be cited which will not be en- 


‘countered by an anticipated correction 


in this journal. See in the number 
for December 1838, page 596, and in 
that for November 1839, p. 498, and a 
special article in that for December 
1842, on his lordship’s “ Political 
Philosophy,” with numerous oczasional 
indications of incidental errings; but 
his lordship’s carelessness of inquiry 
or assertion is, in truth, most glaring, 
while in daily increase, as he continues 
to write on subjects not within the 
sphere of his personal observation, such 
as his sketches of British contemporary 
statesmen, which are always replete 
with instruction and entertainment. 
But of all the strange and anomalous 
views of Lord Brougham, his con- 
struction of blasphemy in the work 
before us, and removal of the impu- 
tation from Voltaire, must appear most 
flagrant. Without, however, quoting 
his words, for the sophism which they 
convey has occupied considerable room 
in his volume, we may oppose to him 
Blackstone’s distinct contradiction of 
the interpretation. “The fourth species 
of offences,” states that author (book iv. 
chap. 4), “more immediately against 
God and religion, is that of blasphemy 
against the Almighty, by denying 
his being or providence, or by con- 
tumelious reproaches of our Saviour 
Christ. Whither also may be referred 
all profane scoffing at the Holy Scrip- 
ture, or exposing it to contempt and 
ridicule.” Now the slightest acquaint- 
ance with Voltaire’s works will shew 
that nearly all the lucubrations of his 
old age, exclusive of various attacks 
on Christianity in his younger days, 
were aimed at the subversion of the 
Christian creed, and revelation in 
general, by every engine of contumely 
and ridicule. His Facéties, Philo- 
sophical Dictionary, &c. have hardl 
another object, which is pursued with 
satanic virulence, but of which we 


forbear soiling these pages with ex- 
amples. To prove, however, that his 
warfare—his constant exhortation— 
“Ecrasez l’infiime,” had an unequivocal 
application to Christianity in its com- 
prehensive sphere, and was not directed 
against his native faith solely, from a 
mass of evidence I shall briefly cite 
his letter of 26th June, 1765, to his 
confederate in evil, Helvetius:—“ Nous 
avons,” says he, “des livres qui dé- 
montrent la fausseté et horreur des 
dogmes chrétiens ; mais nous aurions 
besoin d’un ouvrage qui fit voir com- 
bien la morale des vrais philosophes 
Yemporte sur celle du christianisme.” 
And, in a letter to the Empress Catha- 
rine, the 4th April, 1771, he earnestly 
supplicates her “d’engager Aly-Bey 
de faire rebitir le temple de Jérusa- 
lem,” with the obvious design of dis- 
proving, by visible demonstration, the 
prophesied doom and irrevocable fall 
of that sacred edifice. 

Our learned lord, however, would 
gladly confine the eternal denunciation, 
“ Ecrasez l'infime,” in appliance to 
Voltaire’s parental creed, the asserted 
corruptions of which, flashing on his 
hero’s precocious mind, the noble 
biographer presents .as the cause and 
palliation of his religious infidelity. 
“ He is not to be blamed,” adds his lord- 
ship, “for having begun to doubt the 
truths of Christianity, in consequence 
of his attention having originally been 
directed to the foundations of the 
system, by a view of the falsehoods 
which have been built upon those 
truths.” (page 6.) On this deduction 
of source and emanating consequence 
we must, in fairness of argument, trace 
and acknowledge, from a consonance 
of result, an identity of cause; and, if 
so, are not all the dissident per- 
suasions from the Church of Rome 
equally amenable for the spiritual 
perversion of their original communi- 
cants? Must we not, therefore, in 

arity of reasoning, impute to our 
established Church, and to the other 
sections of Christianity, the religious 
delinquency of the Bolingbrokes, 
Shaftesburys,Chesterfields, theHobbes, 
Tindalls, Chubbs, Collins, Halleys, 
Humes, Gibbons, Adam Smiths, 
Paynes, Horne Tookes, Carlisles, San- 
dersons, &c. &c. among ourselves; and 
abroad, of Frederick of Prussia, Catha- 
rine of Russia, (born and educated in 
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the Protestant faith,) with most of 
the professors of Protestant Germany, 
Kant, Hegel, Weisse, Bauer; also those 
of Geneva and its pastors, as described 
by D’Alembert in 1757, and confirmed 
by the very recent —s of Mr. 
S. Laing? (Notes of a Traveller, page 
326.) Nor should we omit in this un- 
hallowed list the conspicuous names of 
Bayle, Strauss, Holbach, the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Franklin, Jefferson, with nu- 
merous other professed or virtual in- 
fidels. And, though less notorious, not 
less certain is the absence of Christian 
faith in those constantly invoked pillars 
of our established creed and consti- 
tution, the great Chatham, and_ his 
equally renowned son. For this melan- 
_ choly tact we have the high authority 
of the benevolent Wilberforce, the 
younger Pitt’s bosom friend for many 


years, who, in a confidential letter of 


his correspondence (vol. ii.), mourn- 
fully dwells on the subject to his friend 
Mr. Gisborne. “Lord Chatham, I 
fear, died without the smallest thought 
of God,” says the celebrated phi- 
lanthropist. And of the son he states 
that, in his final hour, this great 
minister was alike indisposed to per- 
form any religious act, though he 
allowed his college tutor, Dr. Tomline, 
then Bishop of Lincoln, rather re- 
luctantly, it would appear, to read a 
prayer, which the dying statesman 

ad at first objected to hear. No 
further intercourse of a sacred nature, 
Mr. Wilberforce apprehended, took 
place before or after, and the narrative 
of the public prints could not, he adds, 
be true. But with far more energy of 
assertion, we are assured by Lady 
Hester Stanhope, an attendant of the 
death-bed, “that her uncle, William 
Pitt, never went to church, or talked 
_of religion, while Dr. Pretyman (the 
same as Tomline) thought proper to 
put into his dying mouth some pious 
aspirations.—A decided * lie,” adds her 
uncourteous ladyship, who participated 
in the misfortune of family unbelief. 
We thus see to what extent of unde- 
sirable responsibility Lord Brougham, 





* Decided is the enervated substitute 
of this eccentric female’s original and more 
characteristic epithet of d—d, by her 
considerate biographer, as I have heard, 
and may, however unladylike the uttered 
expressioa was, casily believe. 
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in the intensity of his aversion to one 
creed, exposes all others, of which 
severally some representative will be 
here discoverable. 

His lordship overlooks, or passes 
without corresponding animadversion, 
the vile and odious devices which 
Voltaire unscrupulously practised and 
recommended to his votaries, in pro- 
pagation of his anti-Christian warfare. 
“‘ Mentez, mes amis—mentez—non pas 
timidement, non pas pour un temps, 
mais hardiment et toujours,” he un- 
blushingly wrote to his friend Thériot, 
the 21st of October, 1736. And the 
decease of every eminent writer was 
sure to be followed by some posthu- 
mous publication attributed to him, 
however contradictory to his principles. 
New editions, too, were printed of 
various esteemed works, such as “ Pas- 
cal’s Thoughts,” “Euler’s Letters,” &c. 
interpolated with passages, in utter 
estrangement of the object of these 
assertors of Christianity. His niece, 
Madame Denis, used little delicacy 
in characterising Voltaire: “ L’amour 
de argent vous tourmente ; ne me 
forcez pas de vous hair,”—expressions 
which his lordship indulgently inter- 
prets as applied to her uncle’s temper, 
but which surely bear a much more 
comprehensive construction ; as still 
more explicitly does the succeeding 
sentence, “ Vous étes le dernier des 
hommes par le cceur.” 

Our learned peer, I may observe, 
has omitted Voltaire’s appropriate and 
indignant reply to the Chevalier de 
tohan-Chabot’s insolent demand as 
to who he was after their altercation 
at the hétel of the duke of Sully, “ Je 
suis le premier de mon nom, et vous le 
dernier du votre,” an antithesis which, 
in his “ Rome Sauvée,” he makes Cicero 
retort on Catiline; and Voltaire often 
acted the part of Cicero in this piece, 
by far the most successful of his per- 
sonal exhibitions, on his own theatre. 


‘Mon nom commence en moi; de votre 
honneur jaloux, 
Tremblez quevotre nom ne finisse en yous.” 


Many, very many other omissions in 
this biography, and some of importance 
to the subject, I could indicate or sup- 
ply, did my prescribed bounds permit 
me; but, on the other hand, what are 
we to think of the ex-keeper of the 
royal conscience, who, in reference to 
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2 work of deepest obscenity and pro- 
fanation, coolly writes at page 58,— 
“The Pucelle was begun to amuse him 
while obliged to fly from Paris in 1734, 
by the persecutions he suffered on ac- 
count of his “Letters on England.” 
This, truly, is a si r innocence 
of expression applied to one of the 
most infamous and corruptive pro- 
ductions of perverted talent or de- 
bauched imagination, though his lord- 
ship had, in a previous pase (42), more 
suitably adverted to this abominable 
Still, with your reviewer, whose 
discriminative taste and impartiality of 
judgment, in weighing the merits and 
defects of the learned peer’s composi- 
tion, I cannot but applaud, T cordiall 
agree in commending his lordship’s 
critical remarks on Voltaire’s dramatic 
and minor effusions, when the 
tter are not licentious ; but his lord- 
ship much overrates the Henriade. 
Hayley, in his Essay on Epic Poetry, 
has not ill characterised it : 
“Thy verse displays, beneath an epic name, 
Wit’s flinty spark for Fancy’s solar flame.” 
Though praised by Lord Chesterfield 
for its good sense, and exalted far 
beyond its value by Marmontel, it is 
not read. Of his comedies,* they are 
utter failures, all; but some of the 
—_ compositions are of high merit, 
such as Mérope, Zaire, with one or 
two more. Napoleon, however, who, 
according to M. Thiers, in his recent 
ublication on the Consulate and 
mpire, “avait autant d'esprit que 
Voltaire,” (livre vi.) entertained no 
advantageous opinion of the worl 
dramatic genius. In Las Casas (Avril, 
22—25, 1816) we read: “Racine et 
Voltaire ont fait les frais de ces soirées. 
Phédre, Athalie, qui nous étaient lues 
YEmpereur, ont fait nos délices. 
fl ajoutart des observations et des 
commentaires, qui leur donnaient un 
nouveau prix. Mahomet, au contraire, 
aété l’objetde sa plus vive critique,” &c. 
“Tl est étonnant,” proceeded the Ex- 
Emperor, “combien peu Voltaire sup- 
porte la lecture. On ne croira qu’avec 
ine, qu’au moment de la révolution 
oltaire efit détroné Corneille et Ra- 
cine.” Elsewhere, Napoleon says that 





* In his Nanine, we find this verse of 
ill-sounding alliteration. 
¢* Non, il n’y a rien que Nanine n’honore !”” 


Voltaire was “ pa oF Ne naturel,” 
though he highly eulogized a particular 
scene of “ (Edipe.” Had Corneille lived 
under the imperial sway, he would 
a been created a Prince; = 
at great poet it may not be gen 

ieee, that Charlotte Center, the 
patriotic Judith who rid the world of 
the monster Marat, the 17th July, 
1793, was the fifth in descent from 
him. On the subject of literature, we 
may also observe that Lord Brougham, 
in designating the elder, or Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, calls him “a mid- 
ling writer,” though long the ac- 
knowledged, the undisputed head of 
the lyric ts of his country, unless, 
indeed, his supremacy may now be 
contested by Beranger, amore popular, 
from the national character of his 
songs, but surely not a superior writer. 
Had his lordship confided less in his 
own, and more in the critical judgment 
of the French on Rousseau’s produc- 
tions, he must have expressed himself 
in very different language of him who, 
for many years, was distinguished as 
“Je grand Rousseau.” In similar de- 
preciation of first-rate powers of com- 
position, and I may truly add with 
equal incompetency of estimating the 
idiom and style of France, he has as- 
serted that, with the exception of his 
“ Confessions,” Jean Jacques Rousseau 
wrote in inferior French. (Statesmen, 
vol. ii. p. 218.) But the universal 
voice of France places the “citizen 
of Geneva” in the first line of her 
eloquent and impressive authors; and 
now, for nearly a century, he stands 
unmoved from this elevated rank and 
unsurpassed height of fame, however 
reprehensible in moral or political 
doctrine he may be considered. 

At page 121, our learned peer con- 
fidently avers “that Voltaire had 
outlived all his detractors, all his 
quarrels ;” another proof, were it re- 
quired, of his imperfect acquaintance 
with French literature, or its con- 
tributors. Many of his adversaries, in 
fact, survived the Patriarche, among 
whom we may name the just-men- 
tioned Rousseau (J. J.), to whom he 
had applied the unseemly epithets of 
**polisson—valet de Diogéne—une Ame 

trie de boue et de fiel,” &c. because 

is most successful rival in literary 
supremacy. The Abbé Coger, whom he 
nicknamed “ Coge Pecus ;” the Abbés 
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Nonotte, Berthier, and Guénée, with 
the magistrate M. de Pompignan, and 
Larcher the learned translator of 
Herodotus, also survived him, besides 
several others, less publicly known. 
Larcher’s death, in 1812, was posterior 
to Voltaire’s by 34 years. He had 
attracted the irritable poet’s hate by 
the detection of various chronological 
blunders. 

Voltaire’s ardent and _ successful 
exertions to rescue the memories of 
Calas and Lally, victims of variant 
prejudices, from enduring stain, well 
justify his lordship’s encomiums ; but, 
though the cruel sentence on young 
La Barre deserves, in its unmeasured 
excess, the deepest reprobation, yet 
the destruction of a public crucifix, 
and chant in pubuc of impious songs, to 
the horror and scandal of the people, 
should not surely be lightly overlooked 
as unnoticeable indiscretions, such as 
Voltaire, with consonant feelings, re- 
presents the offences. Very different 
was the light in which those acts 
struck the Great Frederick, who, in- 
fidel though he was, thus addressed 
Voltaire, the 7th of August, 1766 :— 
“ La scéne qui s’est passée est tragique ; 
mais n’y a-t-il pas de la faute de ceux 
quiont été punis?.. .. Ilnefautpas que 
la philosophie encourage de pareilles 
actions, ni qu'elle fronde des juges qui 
n’ont pu prononcer autrement quils 
ont fait. La tolérance ne doit pas 
s'étendre 4 autoriser l’effronterie, et 
Ja licence de jeunes étourdis, qui in- 
sultent audacieusement % ce que le 
peuple revére.” In the unfortunate 
youth’s pocket, when arrested, was 
found a volume of Voltaire’s Philo- 
sophical Dictionary, the source of his 
perversion, the instigator of his deeds, 
and, by consequence, the virtual cause 
of his fate. 

Our noble and learned author’s 
aberrations, the reader may be assured, 
are by no means confined to the in- 
stances here produced; but these ap- 
pear the most prominent, and will suf- 
ficiently characterize his achievement, 
more especially when supported, as we 
may expect, by the coinciding, in 
substance, though varying in form, 
course of evidence adopted by the re- 
viewer, who has here preceded me. 
Abundant, too, have been found in the 
other articles of his volume, scientific 
and literary, the field and harvest of 
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critical animadversion; and his lord- 
ship’s fame will assuredly be little 
enhanced by the late rapid emanations 
of his pen, except, as before mentioned, 
on personages and events stamped on 
his own recollection. He abuses his 
facility of composition; but, as has 
been pointedly said, “easy writing is 
damned hard reading ;” and, withall due 
admission of his lordship’s multiplied at- 
tainments, Boileau’s lines on Scudéry’s 
similar hastiness of publication, may not 
be altogether inapplicable to some of 
his later productions. 
* Bienheureux Scudéry, dont la fertile plume 
Peut tous les mois sans peine enfanter un 
volume, 
Ses écrits, il est vrai, sans force et languissants, 
. ... trouvent pourtant, quoi qu’on puisse 
dire, {les lire.”? 
Un marchand pour les vendre et des gens pour 
Satire 11, v. 77—83. 


Transferring the further consideration 
of his lordship’s biography of the 
celebrated arch-infidel to your able 
critic, 

I am, &e. J. R. 

Mr. Urnpan, May 15. 

I VENTURE to correct an error 
into which the authoress of a highl 
interesting work, recently publi 
appears to have fallen, in her prefatory 
remarks upon a letter from Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Norfolk, to her brother, 
Lord Stafford, forming No. 87 of the 
“Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies of Great Britain.” 

Miss Wood observes, that the date 
of the letter “must be posterior to 
1547, when Henry Stafford was re- 
stored to the title of Lord Stafford,” 
and quotes an error of Dugdale, with- 
out wholly nner ‘it, viz. that 
Henry, the restored Baron Stafford, 
and lady Ursula his wife, had only one 
daughter, “who afterwards married 
Sir William Neville, of Chevey.”* 

The assumption that the date of 
the letter was posterior to 1547, when 
Lord Stafford was restored to his 
baronial honours as a peer of the 
realm, appears to be based solely on 
the expression, “Lady Stafford,” as 
applied by the Duchess of Norfolk to 





* The manifest error of “‘ Chevey,’’ for 
Chebsey, appears to have arisen with the 
printer, as the passage referred to in 
the Baronage clearly gives ‘* Chedsey.” 
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her brother’s wife. I apprehend that 
the only conclusion as to date which 
can be drawn from this expression is, 
that the letter was not written before 
1531. In that year, the son and 
natural heir of the attainted Duke of 
Buckingham, by a slight glimmering 
of royal favour, became possessed in 
fee simple of a very small yet im- 
portant part of his ancient hereditary 
estates, which, by peculiar custom, as 
old at least as the reign of Edward I. 
conferred on its possessor the title 
or appellation of baron, or lord. The 
case referred to is a royal grant, tested 
15 July, 23 Hen. VIIT. (1531),* of 
the castle and manor of Stafford, with 
all its members, &c. in these formal 
words, “ Henrico Stafford Domino 
_— et Ursule uxori ejus et he- 
redibus suis de corporibus eorum le- 
gittime procreatis 3” the word“ Domino,” 
as a title applied to him, occurring 
five times in the grant. The presence 
and use of the title of lord in this 
grant, the grantee not being at the 
time restored nor elevated to the 
dignity and privileges of a peer of the 
realm, either by Act of Parliament or 
new creation, may be taken as evi- 
dence, that in the reign of Henry VIII. 
the crown recognized the right of the 

ossessor of the castle and manor of 

tafford, &c. to the style and title of 
lord or baron, as being vested in the 
tenure of that land barony, whilst, on 
the other hand, it confirmed the 
principle enunciated by the law, said 
to have been passed after the battle 
of Evesham and surrender of Kenil- 
worth,j circa 1266-7, and established 
by Edward the First and his suc- 
cessors, viz. that tenure by barony 
gave no right to demand a writ of 
summons to Parliament, nor claim to 
the dignity, rank, and privilege of a 

er of the realm.{ Further weight 
is added to this evidence from the fact 
of the title being applied to Lord 
Stafford on two other occasions. In 
the calendar to the Close Rolls of 
26 Hen. VIII. (1534) is this entry, viz. 
* Indentura facta per Henricum domi- 
num Stafford et alios Johanni Corbett 


* Pat. Rolls, 23 H. 8, p. 2, m. 36. 
+ Hallam’s Middle Ages, Camden’s 
Britannia, and Banks’s Baronage. 
} Reports on the Dignity of a Peer. 
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armigero ;” and in that of the Pat. 
Rolls of 31 Hen. VIII. (1539) p. 3, 
there is this, “Rex, 9° die Julii, concedit 
literas patentes de Innotessimus pro 
Domino Stafford de castello et manerio 
de Caus,” &e. 

Upon the quality of the tenure of 
Stafford Castle, &c. as the caput 
baroniz, I may further remark that 
in the reign of Edw. I. prior to the 
first regularly constituted Parliament 
in 23 Edw. I. and before the issuing 
of the earliest special writ of summons 
to Parliament to a member of the 
Stafford family (which did not take 
place till the summoning the Parlia- 
ment of 27 Edw. I.) the possessors of 
the castle and manor of Stafford, by 
virtue of tenure, are, in several writs 
of summons for military service, and 
in every such case, called “baro,” or 
“Je Baron de Staff’.”"§ This is a re- 
markable peculiarity, of which there 
is no other instance on record until 
22 Edw. I. when John de Greystok 
was summoned to a council as “ Baro 
de Greystok.” In every case of a 
summons to Parliament from 27 Edw. I. 
down to the charter creating Ralph 
Baron of Stafford an Earl, 25 Edw. IL. 
the writs to the Staffords were directed 
to them as Barons of Stafford; and 
with the sole exception of the Grey- 
stoks the custom was peculiar to this 
family.|| It is therefore probable, 
that, in consequence of the grant of 
23 Hen. VIII. Lord Stafford assumed, 
and his circle of relatives and friends 
applied to him, the title of Lord in 
1531, which was 16 years before his 
restoration to the dignity and privileges 
of a peer of the realm, by a patent 
creation of Baron to him and the heirs 
male of his body in 1 Edw. VI. 

Returning to the subject of the date 
of the Duchess of Norfolk’s letter,— 
there are very strong reasons for con- 
cluding that it could not have been 
written in, or after 1545, In that year, 
the chief subject of the Duchess’s letter, 
her youngest niece Dorothy Stafford, 





§ Close Rolls, 5 E. 1, dors. m. 12; 
Welsh Rolls, 10 E.1, dors. m. 7 and 10; 
the same, 11 E. 1, dors. m. 2 and 3; the 
same, 15 E. 1, dors. m. 10. 

|| Summonses, printed in the Appendix 
to the Reports on the Dignity of a Peer 
and the same Reports, 
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who was born in 1526,* became the 
wife of William Stafford ;f and it is 
quite clear from the tone of the letter 
and postscript, that her niece was not 
married at the time of the duchess’s 
writing. William Stafford, her hus- 
band, was second son of Sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford, of Blatherwick, who 
died 22 Sept. 1545. He had before 
married Mary, the sister of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, and widow of William 
vary esquire of the body to Henry 
VILL. which Mary died 30 July, 
1543.{ In 1545, the year of his mar- 
riage with Dorothy Stafford, he was 
dubbed a knight by the Earl of Hert- 
ford, in Scotland, on 23 Sept. In 
consequence of this second alliance, 
his elder brother, Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, of Blatherwick, demised to him 
the manor of Chebsey, co. Stafford.|| 
In the pedigree of Stafford, in Dug- 
dale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 157, this 
match is correctly stated, viz. “Do- 
rothea, ux. Will. Stafford de Chebsey 
Mil. ;” and the error respecting it at 
p- 171, quoted by Miss Wood, i in 
the eian copy of the Baronage 
corrected by Dugdale’s own hand. 
Regarding the other daughters of 
Henry Lord Stafford, whom Dugdale 
entirely omits, the names of five, be- 
sides Dorothy, are recorded in a pe- 
digree in the Harleian Collection,{ 
viz. Anne, Margaret, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and Susan. In Vincent's copies of the 
Visitations of Staffordshire in 1583 
and 1614, in the Heralds’ College, only 
Mary and Dorothy are mentioned, 
and the former as not having married. 
Yours, &c. Bens. W. GREENFIELD. 
Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield, May 1. 
AT the instance of some of your 
philological readers, I once more re- 
sume the subject of the affinities of 





* Stafford MSS. in the possession of 
Lord Bagot, which date corresponds with 
those given in her monumental inscription 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 

‘ + Harl. MSS. 381, f. 149, and 4031, 
. 118. 

} Esc. 35 H. 8, and Harl. MS. 640, 
p- 197. 

§ Harl. MS. 6063, art. 31. 

|| Chetwynd’s Coll. as quoted in Camp- 
bell’s Stafford Peerage, and Erdeswick’s 
Staffordshire. 

4 Harl. MS. 2096, fol. 176 b. 
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languages. After submitting to your 
readers a few other instances in proof 
of an original connection between the 
Sanscrit and the Hebrew, or a lan- 
guage of which the Hebrew is a dialect, 

shall proceed to show a similar, and 
yet more evident, affinity subsisti 
between the Sanscrit and the G 
and Latin lan es. It is evident, 
in a subject which presents so wide a 
field of speculation to the paige 
student, that a cursory glance is all 
that can be aimed at in a paper like the 
present. And I am unwilling even to 
attempt more on the present occasion, 
not only because I have already pre- 
sumed too much on the patience of 
your readers, but because this part 
of my subject has already engaged the 
attention of an individual,* who has 
brought to bear upon this subject a 
rare union of transcendent learning 
and deep research, and who has 
opened a rich mine of philological 
treasures to the future classical 
student. To his very masterly work 
therefore I most strenuously recom- 
mend such of your readers as, like 
myself, are labourers in this unfre- 
quented vineyard, in which there is 
so much unbroken ground to engage, 
and so rich a promise of harvest to 
reward, their best and most ardent ex- 
ertions. 

It will very soon be evident to every 
philological inquirer that not many 
ages could have elapsed after the time 
of Noah, before a multiplication of 
languages occurred, if indeed there . 
had not been the more sure warrant of 
scripture itself for this interesting 
fact. There would be a difficulty in 
accounting for the almost total disuse 
of the primitive tongue, by one por- 
tion of the descendants of Noah, on 
any other ground than the one re- 
corded in scripture itself, the special 
interposition of divine wisdom, in 
order to answer one great end—the 
dispersion of the human race ; and the 
moment we admit such miraculous in- 
terference (of which no sincere 
Christian can for an instant doubt) we . 
have a ready solution of every dif- 
ficulty. We have no evidence to 
show which was the first shoot from the 
parent stem, whether it bore a resem- 





* Dr. Pritchard on the Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic a. 
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blance to the Sanscrit, or the Celtic, 
or the earliest Egyptian, or some yet 
undiscovered or now extinct language. 
All is left to conjecture, except that, 
in the Semitic languages, we belicve 
the Arabic and the Syriac to be early 
dialects of the primitive language. 
It is a waste of time however to discuss 
the relative pretensions of the Semitic 
languages to priority in point of date, 
seeing that all of them were originally 
one and the same language. Part only 
of the descendants of Noah spoke the 
Semitic languages ; how soon the other 
descendants of the great Patriarch 
began to lose their original language 
may be inferred from the evidence of 
scripture itself; but the same autho- 
rity does not afford us any clue sufli- 
cient to enable us to decide which was 
the first great change. One of the 
largest migrations represented by the 
book of Genesis were descended from 
Gomer, whom Josephus calls the 
founder of the Gomerites, who (he 
says) are now by the Greeks called 
Gauls and Galatians ; Cesar says, the 
Gauls were called Celt, “Qui ipsorum 
lingua Celtz, nostra Galli appel- 
lantur.” 

Javan +} is the name of one of the 
sons of Japhet, (Greek Iv, son of 
Xythos,) Gen. x. 2, and hence the 
country possessed by his posterity, 
and from the context, in which it is 
afterwards found, Greece generally.* 
It is not in our power to prove that 
the oldest language yet in existence 
may not have been preceded by one 
much older, always excepting the 
Hebrew, which was either itself the 
most ancient, or a dialect of what was 
the most ancient language. But 
though we have no such evidence of 
the period when those ancient lan- 

ages now handed down to us under 
the name of Sanscrit, Celtic, Coptic, 
&e. derived their origin, yet, with re- 
spect to some of them, successive dis- 
coveries have made it very clear that 
no long period could possibly have 
elapsed after the Deluge ere they 
were the spoken language of a portion 
of mankind. I have already in a 


* Is. Ixv. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 13 ; Danl. viii. 
21; and in Joel iv. 6, and it can scarcely 
admit of a doubt, the first inhabitants of 
the country, afterwards called Hellas, 
were the sons of Javan, 


former paper alluded to the great an- 
tiquity of the Sanscrit, I mean the 
earliest form of Sanscrit by whatever 
name it was originally called. To the 
instances of Semitic origin of Sanscrit 
words already enumerated, I will take 
this opportunity of adding a few 
others, and I am much deceived if a 
more elaborate investigation of this 
subject, especially the substitution of 
the form of reading from left to right, 
instead of that used by the Hebrews, 
and the frequent marks of transposi- 
tion to be found in many words in 
languages of a later date, may not 
enable us to traee a relationship be- 
twixt many more words in each of 
these languages than we have hitherto 
detected. 

We have no evidence to show at 
what period the practice of writing 
from right to left was discontinued 
by the Greeks, by whom, in the ear- 
liest ages of Greece, it is well known 
the mode of writing from right to 
left was as commonly adopted * as by 
the Hebrews. Whether the same was 
the case with the Sanscrit and other 
ancient languages in their earliest pe- 
riods, has not, as far as I know, been 
yet ascertained ; but, in the case of the 
Greek language, a slight examination 
will suffice to show, that, from some 
cause or other, there will be found 
many words, which, if read more He- 
braico, show a similar meaning to the 
word in its Greek form. Such for 
instances as pyua, a word from tx 
said; 438° river and peos; $m3 inherit, 
and Aayyave; and the reader who 
wishes to see a lengthened enume- 
ration of examples of this sort, will 
do well to consult Archbishop Sharpe’s 
work on the origin of languages. 
These sort of transpositions seem not 
to have been confined to the Greeks, 
as we find the same practice discover- 





* Quod scribendi genera attinet, initio 
emt Ta Aaia ex Se~wv, deinde Bovarpo- 
gndov, postea, quo hodie solemus more, 
Grecos scripsisse vix opus est, ut memo- 
rem. Vide Prolegomena to the Inscrip. 
tiones Grece Vetussime, by Hugh J. 
Rose. 

+ Jerome relates of certain Greeks that 
they read mm, IIIII{, pipi, from the 


similitude of the Greek and Hebrew 
letters, 
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able in some Latin words, as forma 
from popdy for instance. 

T have alluded to these instances to 
show how necessary it is to bear in 
mind the changes which words are 
sometimes made to undergo in their 


The Sanscrit names. 
Raka, full moon, or Rikshisa, moon 


Bhu, the Teuton. be, and the Welsh Bod 


Dhara, terra P ; 
Ud, Greek vdep . > 
Manusha, a man : 


Gol, a circle , . ‘ ‘ 
Adri, lofty . . . 


With the latitude of transposition 
once allowed, this and the preceding 
lists of Sanscrit words, which I regard 
as derivations from the Hebrew, night 
evidently be much increased ; but, as I 
have another object in view in this 
paper, that of drawing the attention 
of your readers to the aflinities sub- 
sisting between the Sanscrit and 
Greek and Latin languages, to which 
Dr. Pritchard has added Celtic and 
Teutonic, I must for the present waive 
this part of the subject, restricting the 
remaining observations of this paper 
to the importance of the Sanscrit, as 
shedding new light on the Greek and 
Latin languages.* 

Take the following Sanscrit words : 

Pitre; this word is found not 


only in the Greek and Latin 
Sanscrit. 
Virah, a hero, vir. 
Jani, a woman, 
Narah, a man, 
Nabha, a cloud, 
Udum, water, 
Nisa, night, 


In the following list of verbal roots 
to be found in the Sanscrit, a still 
more striking illustration will be ob- 
served of the identity in many re- 
spects of the Greek and Sanscrit, 
however modified by the circum- 
stances to which I have already al- 


Words of Sanscrit origin. 


Greek, yuvy, 
Greek, avnp, 
Greek, vedeAn, 
Greek, vdep, 
Greek, vvé, 
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transition from one language into 
another; with this caution in view, lL 
have added one or two more instances 
of Sanscrit words which appear to 
me of Hebrew origin. 


Hebrew. 
- my Luna 
na to dwell 
yn earth 
TS 
nw), the word used in Genesis 


for the breath that God inspired into man. 


nbada Golgotha 
I18 mighty 


matnp pater, but with little variation 
in the northern languages, and even 
in the Persian pader. 

Sanscrit, Matre; Greek and Latin 
pytnp, mater ; Persian mader. 

Sanscrit, Duhitre; Greek @uvyarnp : 
this word also is used with little va- 
riation, not only bythe Goths, Saxons, 
Almans, Cimbrians, Danes, Dutch, 
and English, but even by the Per- 
sians. 

The following are but a very small 
portion of the catalogue of words 
which have been collected by me from 
the Sanscrit Dictionary, which appear 
to show beyond all doubt a connection 
betwixt the Sanscrit and the Greek. 
They are also a part of those included 
in Dr. Pritchard's work. 


Celtic, fear. 

Celtic, gean. 

Celtic, ner. 

Latin, nebula; Celtic, nivwl. 
Latin, udus ; Celtic, dwfr. 
Latin, nox ; Celtic, nos. 
luded in preceding papers many of 
the Greek words subsequently be- 
came. It is to be presumed, that the 
earliest dialects in that language ap- 
proximated far more closely t is 
shown in the subjoined examples to 
their Sanscrit original. 


Da, a verbal root, whence the verb dadami, I give ; Greek deus Latin do ; 


Celtic paiau. 


Ad, a verbal root, whence the verb 2dmi, atsi, atti,—edo, edis, edit; Greek 


¢3; Latin edo. 





* Strabo calls Apollo Smintheus, a Thracian term of unknown signification. 


It is 


probable, however, that it was from Smitha, the Sanscrit word for fire, 
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Bhu, to be; Greek hia, pix, Piva; Latin fuo, fui, fuimus; Pers. buden, to 
be; Celtic bum, bu. 

An, a verbal root, whence anyatai, respirat; animi, respiro; Greek aveyos ; 
Latin animus; Celtic anaim—soul, spirit. 

Tan, a verbal root; whence the verb tanoti, he extends ; Greek rewo; Latin 
tendo ; Celtic taen, extensio. 

Loch, a verbal root; Greek Aevooer; Celtic lhyyad. 

Lochéyati lucet ; Latin lux ; Welsh lhwg, light. 

Lih to lick ; Greek Aetyo ; Latin lingo ; Celtic lhyaw, to lick. 

Sth’a, a verbal root; whence the verb TisuTatTi he stands, and tishtami I 
stand ; Greek iorau, or terns; Latin sto. 

As, a verbal root; whence the verb substantive asmi, asi, asti, sum, est; 
Greek eivi ol. eopi, oot, eore. 

Jan, whence gignit, yyvera, middle voice, jagana; Greek yeyova, yevos, 
«td ; Welsh geni. 

Jna, a verbal root ; whence janami, I know; Greek yvow, yryywox ; Latin, 
nosco ; Germ. kenner; Welsh gwyn. 

Vid, a verbal root, whence the verb vaida (oida) in a preterite form with a 





present signification; Greek «dew, ol. Fesda, or Vewdew; Latin video; 
Celtic gwydh, knowledge ; and all these originally from y+» to know. 
Uchali, high ; uch, higher, Welsh ; vx apurros, (vid. Homer.) 


It has been shown too, that the 
theory of the Greek verbs in pu can- 
not well be understood without re- 
course to their parallels in the Sanscrit 
grammar. The Greek conjugations, 
with all their complicated machinery 
of middle voice, augments and redu- 
plications, réceive from this source a 
degree of illustration which a few 
years ago would have been regarded 
as chimerical. From a perusal of the 
above derivations, it will hardly, I 
conceive, admit of a doubt, that not 
only the Greek and Latin, but the 
Celtic, with its various dialects, is a 
branch of the great family which 
have been designated by the term 
Indo-European. By the aid of the 
Celtic we are enabled now to explain 
the origin of some of the conjugational 
endings in the other languages. The 
= of the third person plural, in 

elsh, is hwynt in the entire form, 
and ynt in the contracted. Now the 
3rd person plural of the Latin, Per- 
sian, Greek, and Sanscrit, ends in nt, 
nd, vrt, vro. How are we to account 
for this except on the ground of a 
common origin of all these languages? 
I will not conclude these observations 
without more earnestly recommending 
the study of the affinity of languages 
to the rising generation of classical 
students, and, among the number of 
the earliest languages yet extant, the 
study of the Coptic will be found to 
prove the position I am now advo- 
cating; for, however wide may appear 


to some the difference between the 
Coptic and the character of the 
Asiatic and European languages, yet 
even the superficial search already 
made has shown that there are some 
words common both to the Coptic 
and Semitic; and this, after all, is 
what I have been mainly contending 
for. The general similitude existing 
between the Semitic and the early 
Coptic, Sanscrit, Celtic, and other an- 
cient languages, forms in my view of 
this subject a more valuable source of 
evidence of the truth of the confusion 
of languages. But with all this marked 
difference (lexically as well as gram- 
matically) in these languages from the 
parent of all languages, the Semitic, 
yet there are still to be discovered 
not-to-be-mistaken marks of a once 
close alliance. Of the Coptic, I will 
say no more on the present occasion 
than that the opinion of the pro- 
foundest scholars, who have examined 
it, has shown most satisfactorily, that 
it is essentially the same which was 
5 sm before the time of Moses and 
Joseph. Coptic words are to be traced 
in the works of authors both Hebrew 
and Greek of every age; of these a 
considerable number have been re- 
cognised even in the book of Genesis, 
in which they appear, not as He- 
brew, but foreign words, used in re- 
lation to the productions and local 
peculiarities of Egypt. 

must once more apologise to 
your readers for the introduction 
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of subjects of this nature into your 
pages, which, in the opinion of some, 
may seem to have other objects in 
view ; yet, as I know of no other pe- 
riodical that is perused by so large a 
portion of learned men in this and 
other countries as your time-honoured 
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Magazine, this and the real import- 
ance of the subject will, I trust, be 
received as a sufficient apology for 
having trespassed too freely on its 
pages. 
ours, &c. J. K. Warxer, M.D. 





ANCIENT PAINTING 


Mr. Urnan, Nottingham, May 25. 

I SEND you a drawing (engraved 
in the omenpenrng Plate) of an an- 
cient painting in Newark church in 
this county, which forms the only re- 
maining group of a Dance of Death, 
and from its quaintness and singularity 
will, I trust, be acceptable to your an- 
tiquarian readers. ‘The painting is 
upon a stone screen in the choir, and 
in order to explain its situation more 
clearly I may be allowed to point out 
the arrangement of that part of the 
church, which still preserves its origi- 
nal order. The centre division, or 
sanctum sanctorum, is elevated above 
the level of the surrounding aisles and 
the Lady chapel, and is inclosed on 
every side: viz. on the west by the 
magnificent rood-loft, now converted 
into an organ gallery; on the east by a 
stone reredos, dividing it from the 
Lady Chapel; and on the north and 
south sides by elaborately carved 
stalls, and also towards the altar end 
by two stone screens or parcloses, 
forming the backs of the sedilia and 
Easter Sepulchre on their respective 
sides ; and which are divided into nu- 
merous square panels by moulded 
mullions and transoms. The painting 
in question occupies the two lower 
panels towards the east of the southern 
or sedilia screen, and faces the aisle. 
The date of the screens, as well as the 
rood-loft, and stalls, I have no hesita- 
tion in referring to a period not earlier 
than the reign of Henry VII.—about 
1520, an opinion which is confirmed 
by the costume of the figure in the 
painting. The picture appears to be 
in oil, and its style much resembles 
that of painted glass, as the figures 
have the same hard decisive outline 
absolutely necessary for effect in glass 
painting, but which is unnatural on 
any other than a transparent ground. 
Though very rude in design there is 
yet a considerable degree of expression 


IN NEWARK CHURCH. 


in the symbolical meaning of the ~~ $ 
the action of the skeleton holding in 
one hand a flower and with the other 
pointing to the grave beneath, together 
with its ghastly grin, and the solemn 
measure of the ghostly dance, is very 
significant, while the earnest thought- 
ful countenance of the gaily dressed 
figure, whose hand mechanically rests 
on the contents of the purse at his 
girdle, coupled to the . aye un- 
conscious action of his legs joining 
in the dance, suggest the idea of the 
rich man busied in the multifarious 
pleasures and employments of life, and 
giving little heed to the warnings of 
mortality. There is a sort of dreamy 
earnestness and mystery in the com- 
position to be found nowhere but in 
Catholic art, and which is to a certain 
extent visible even in its rudest and 
least refined productions. 

The Dance of Death, as must be 
well known to most of your readers, 
was a very favourite subject during 
the 14th and 15th centuries, and the 
earliest allusion, according to War- 
ton, seems to be in Piers Plowman’s 
Vision, written about 1350. Warton 
is of opinion that the pictorial repre- 
sentation was founded upon a kind of 
spiritual masquerade, anciently enacted 
by the ecclesiastics in the churches of 
France; but I am not aware that this 
ceremony, which seems to have been 
allied to that of the boy bishop and 
feast of asses, was ever actually per- 
formed in the English churches. The 
first painting of the subject on record 
was at Minden, in Westphalia, as early 
as 1384. The next was a celebrated 
one at the Holy Innocents in Paris, 
in the century succeeding, and from 
which Lydgate translated the verses 
accompanying, at the request of the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, London, who 
caused them to be inscribed under a 
Dance of Death, executed at the ex- 


pense of one Jenkin Carpenter, on the 
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walls of their cloister, sometime about 
the year 1430, and which Dugdale 
(Hist. of St. Paul’s) says was an imi- 
tation of that in the cloister of the 
=a Innocents. 
ese paintings at Paris and St. 
Paul’s appear to have consisted of a 
long procession of figures, each led by 
a skeleton towards the grave, where 
the dance ended ; whereas the Newark 
one was evidently in single groups, 
similar to those in the “ Imagines 
Mortis,” erroneously attributed to Hol- 
bein, the woodcuts to which must have 
been executed as early as 1520 or 
1530. The number of characters re- 
resented at St. Paul’s was 38; at 
ubeck 26; and in the earliest edition 
of the “Imagines Mortis,” &c. 43; 
while the Newark screens contain 48 
panels, which, allowing two panels for 
each group or character, gives 24 as 
the original number of subjects. 
ours, &c. J.C. Roprnson. 


Note.—In answer to an expression 
of a doubt on our parts that there was 
really an entire Dance at Newark, but 

ssibly only this one picture, which 
is parallel to that of “ Death and the 

ant” in the Hungerford Chapel 
at Salisbury Cathedral (engraved 
in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, History of 
Salisbury, and Duke’s Hall of Jobn 
Halle, besides a separate plate), our 
Correspondent has favoured us with 
the following additional remarks :— 

“In reply to your inquiry, I beg to 
say that the painting of which I sent 

ou a drawing is all that remains at 

ewark, and that there are no ves- 
tiges of any others, the rest of the 
divisions being quite open; nor is 
there, I believe, any rebate or other 
contrivance in the interior side of the 
mullion to receive a panel, as would 
have been expected; but this appears 
to be the same in the divisions which 
contain the paintings, as the inlaid 
panel comes fair with the commence- 
ment of the hollow mould or level of 
the mullion, without any set off or 
distinction between the mullion and 
the panel. One of the principal cir- 
cumstances that induced me to think 
there had been other paintings, is the 
fact of there being so many divisions 
precisely similar to each other, and 
without either cusps or tracery of any 
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kind ; together with the unsymmetrical 
position of the remaining painting 
(at the extreme corner of the screen). 

“ The surface of the screens, beneath 
the string course, is also panelled, 
which panels are cusped and contain 
shields, bearing the arms of Markham, 
Luke, Meering, Bosom, and other 
neighbouring families. 

“f have referred to Dickinson’s 
History of Newark, and find he is of 
opinion that the parcloses were chan- 
tries or sepulchral chapels of the Mark- 
ham funcily ; he also says, that one of 
them (the north one) formerly con- 
tained an altar tomb. They may have 
been inclosures for sepulture or sa- 
celle; but that they ever were chan- 
tries containing an altar, I think is 
very unlikely, as they have no pis- 
cinas, neither would there have been 
convenient space for the priest to per- 
form mass, as the inclosures are not 
above at most 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. wide 
in the interior ; besides, the two altars 
would have flanked the high altar, 
within a few feet of it, on either side. 
I think there is very little doubt but 
my view of the chapel on the south 
side being intended to receive the 
wooden sedilia for the service of the 
high altar, is the correct one, as both 
of them have a wide four-centred arch, 
which is quite open to the choir; be- 
sides, there are no sedilia remaining in 
the church. [I also still think that the 
one on the north side served the pur- 
pose of an Easter Sepulchre, as it is 
very well known that recessed tombs 
were very often so employed. How- 
ever, I must admit the fact that their 
having been sepulchral erections at 
all, corroborates your idea of the 
subject, by analogy, with that of the 
Hungerford chapel, of which example 
I was not aware until you directed my 
attention to it. If there has been a 
series of paintings, which I still feel 
inclined to think more than probable, 
we may easily account for their re- 
moval, by the fact that the choir would 
have been considerably darkened had 
they existed; for the o—- of 
the centre division of the church, on 
account of the great elevation and 
small dimensions of the clerestory 
windows, has often been complained 
of; and the present paintings, from 
their position, would intercept scarcely 
any light.” 
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Mr. Ursan, 

I submit, for insertion in your Ma- 
gazine, two additional letters from 
Admiral Kempenfelt * to Sir George 
Pocock. 

Yours, &c. L. 


Sir, 

“TJ did myself the honour to write 
from Anjango to acquaint you of my 
stoping there for water, neg pee 
the Revenge, from which place I sailed 
the 3lst of December, in the after- 
noon; and the 6th of January, in the 
evening, took my departure from Point 
de Galle; the same night parted com- 
pany with the Shaftsbury. We had 

efore taken out all the recovered men, 
and sent what few sick was in the 
squadron on board her. From Point 
de Galle we worked to the eastward 
till the 27th, at which time we were in 
the lattitude of 5° 00’ N., and had 
made 10° 30’ east meridian distance 
from the above point—corrected by 
trying every morning and evening 
during the run. I then stood for the 
N.W. for the coast of Cormandel. We 
had several days’ calms and light airs, 
so that it was the 8th of February be- 
fore we reached the lattitude of Ma- 
drass, at about 40 leagues distant from 
the coast, when a strong S.W. wind 
sprung up, accompanyed with a 
northerly current, which drove us as 
far as the south part of Armegon 
shoals before we reached the land. 
This unlucky and unexpected wind 
continued blowing as strong as in the 
hight of the S.W. monsoon till the 
15th, when it shifted to the N.E. 
The next day afternoon we reached 
Pullicut, and at eight the same evening 
anchored at Madrass, and immediatly 
disembarked part of the troops. The 
besiegers fired very smart upon the 
town the first part of the night, but 
before daylight they raised the siege 
and marched off. 

“The Shaftsbury made her passage 
a fortnight sooner than we, by a con- 
duct which I should have thought 
would have hazarded to bring a very 
long one. She made but two-thirds 
the Easting we did, and fell in with the 
coast to the southward, between Pon- 
dichery and Sadrass. 

“T shall say nothing relating to the 
siege, as I suppose you have it from 





* See our May Number, pe 482,—Epir, 
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the first hand; only the garrison seems 
to have made a gallant defence, not a 
little oweing to the indefatigable vigi- 
lance and bravery of Collonel Draper 
and Major Brereton, together with the 
ge resolution, and generosity of 

r. Pigott, who disposed of the ma- 
nagement of all stores and provisions 
in such a manner that every thing was, 
from the regularity of it, speedily sup- 
ply’d, and at the same time all waste 
prevented. He frequently every day 
visited the works, and was liberal to 
all who signalized themselves. 

“Most of their Mousula boats were 
destroy’d during the siege by the ene- 
my’s batterys that flanked the beach, 
so that we have found great difficulty 
in getting water off, which was further 
delay’d by my going to sea, upon an 
idle report the governor had received 
of a French vessel being off. I have 
had all the Queenboro’ powder ashore, 
dry’d and sifted it, for it was extreamly 
bad. ‘The governor talks of some ser- 
vice he has to propose for us and the 
Revenge; what it is I shall know as 
soon as our water and provisions are 
compleat, which will be in a couple of 
days, after which I shall determine by 
my instructions how to act. I have 
imprest 18 men from each of the ships 
I brought under convoy. There is a 
report here from the Dutch that the 
French fleet are gone from the isles to 
the Cape of Good Hope for provisions 
and other necessarys, to which, I be- 
lieve, little credit is to be given. There 
is at Pondichery the Expedition, a 
small frigate of about 18 guns, and the 
Dutch ship they took the last season, 
called the Harlem, into which they 
have put a few lower decker’s 18 
pounders. 

“Tam, with true respect, Sir, your 
most obedient Servant, 

“Rp. KEMPENFELT. 

“ Majesty's ship Queenboro’, 

Madrass Road. 

“ March the 3rd, 1759. 

“P.S. I forgot to mention that the 
Bristol frigate, or store ship, is like- 
wise at Pondichery. 

“ Captain Keble presents his duty to 
you.” 

“ Sir, 

“We received with pleasure here 
the news of that mark of distinction 
with which His Majesty has been 
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pleased to honour you, and to which 
your merit so justly entitled you.* 

“Our expedition to Diego Bay 

roved a severe stroke to the squadron. 

oon after we left that island to return 
to India the scurvy began to make its 
appearance in all the ships, and shortly 
began to exhibit all the terrible symp- 
toms attending that fatal disorder, in 
its highest and most malignant state. 
We left Diego Bay the 4th of Decem- 
ber, and arrived at Madrass the 22nd 
of January, which was in less time 
than we expect’d; yet in that space we 
bury’d about 400 men in the Norfolk, 
Lenox, Grafton, Weymouth, Eliza- 
beth, Falmouth, and America, which 
last lost upwards of 100 men. The 
disease when we came to Madrass was 
become so general and so far advanced 
(for it was infallibly mortal between 
20 and 30 days from its first appear- 
ance) that I veryly beleive had our 
passage been a fortnight longer we 
should have had no men in the squa- 
dron capable of duty. A terrible loss 
of men this, Sir, in a country scarce 
of Europeans. Fortunate for us we 
have no enemy to make head against 
us at sea. 

“The cause of this disorder breaking 
out with such violence we impute to 
the necessity the squadron was under 
of being at Bombay during the rains, 
when we could get no fresh provisions, 
and were obliged to expose the men to 
the inclemency of the season, in re- 
fitting a shattered squadron, and that 
with all possible dispatch, to be ready 
in time to proceed with the expedition 
intended from Madrass against the 
islands. 

“The fresh fish and turpen we got 
at Diego Bay prevented this disorder 
from shewing itself so soon as it other- 
wise would; but, for want of vegetables, 
our refreshments at this island only 
proved paliatives. 

“Our troops on the Coromandel 
coast have been employed since the 
fall of Pondichery in reducing some of 
the country chiefs, subject to the 
Nabob, to his obedience. The chief 
of these were Mootis Ali Cawn Killi- 
dar of Valeur, and Nazir Bullah Cawn 
Killidar of Valeur. They are all now 





* Admiral Pocock had been created a 
Knight of the Bath, 
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subdued, and the Nabob in full and 
quiet possession of the whole Carnatick. 

= is quiet at Bengal, and the 
Nabob there has cleared off his debt 
with the Company. The people of 
that settlement have had prudence at 
last to drop their Don Quixote scheme 
of marching to Delhi and making a 
Mogul. 

“The Candians are still in arms 
against the Dutch at Ceylon. The 
King of Candia has sent an ambassador 
to the settlement to solicit their as- 
sistance. ‘ 

“The Company have a fine field open 
to them now to establish their trade 
upon an advantageous footing ; but I 
apprehend ‘twill require a nice judg- 
ment and dextrous management to 
effect this in such a manner as not to 
make alarm and raise the jealousy of 
other European states. It must not 
be by attempting to ingross much, but 
by a moderate and judicious choice of 
what trade they take to themselves, 
and of the places they establish settle- 
ments at. 

“T find we may if we please have a 
share in the spice trade, without in- 
terfering with those islands the Dutch 
have settlements at; as in the S.E. 
part of those seas are many islands 
probably not known to the Dutch, 
abounding with spices, some of them 
eae gd cinnamon equal to that of 

eylon, besides several other commo- 
dities for commerce. These discoverys 
have been made by a young gentle- 
man of this settlement (Dalrimple).* 
He is lately return’d here, having 
been almost amongst these islands 
three years in the Cuddalore scooner 
to make discoverys and observations. 
Mr. Pigot was very happy in his 
choice of this young gentleman for 
such a service, as he is a person of 
a good education, quick parts, and 
talents naturally adapted for such an 
employ. His observations have been 
far from superficial. He has pene- 
trated deep in his enquirys, and di- 
rected them to such objects as most 
concerns the interest of the Company 
to know. He is now going amongst 
these islands in the Royal George, 
with a cargo, to commence the esta- 

* Mr. Alexander Dalrymple, the cele- 
brated hydrographer, son of Sir James 
Dalrymple, Bart, 
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blishment of a trade, which may in 
time prove the source of good profit to 
the company. 

“While this gentleman was out 
upon the discoverys he was at Ma- 
nilla, in the island of Luzon. He 
learnt there, by his acquaintance with 
some of the Jesuits, that they are 
at present possessed of upwards of 
123,000 aullenn, for prosecuting dis- 
ceverys and establishing settlements 
in those Taw laying to the southward 
of the Moluccas, a tract that we know 
nothing more of than that there is 
land ; but whether continent or island, 
no discoverys yet have reach’d far 
enough to determine. They were 
preparing some vessells to go on these 
discoverys when he left Manilla. Ifa 
commercial and enterprizing spirit 
should exert it self amongst the 
Spaniards here, the advantageous situ- 
ation of Manilla would greatly facili- 
tate their attempts. 

“ May I beg the favour of my com- 
— to Captain Harrison and Mr. 
Mighil ? 

“T am, with great respect, Sir, your 
most obedient humble Servant, 

“Rp. KemMPenrett. 

“ His Majesty's ship Norfolk, at Ma- 
drass, April 1, 1762.” 

Indorsed by Sir George Pocock, 
“ Received 25th January, '63.” 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE Homeric Fishing Tackle, which 
has lately given rise to some criticism 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, has also 
occasionally engaged my attention. 

The two passages (Il. . 80, and 
Odyss. 4. 251,) correspond in the ex- 
pression which creates the ambiguity. 

In the first, the plummet, to which 
of course the hook is attached, is de- 
scribed, 

kar’ @ypdvAo0 Bods xépas éuBeBarua. 

** going down the ox-horn.”’ 

In the second, the Piscator, on a 
headland, with a long rod, 
€s mévrov mpoinor xépas Bods aypav- 

010, 

** extends towards the sea the ox-horn.”’ 

A plausible interpretation appears to 
me to be obtained by supposing this horn 
to be a loop, formed_of the section of 
an ox-horn, used as a ring at the tip 
of the rod, through which the line 
was slipped. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVI. 


4l 


I think we can hardly suppose a 
iece of horn would be selected to 
orm a float, when the superior mate- 
rials of cork and wood were at hand ; 
but a horn loop at the point of a rod 
would be no bad ring for a strong sea 


e. 

We find the points of other objects 
ti with horn, or bearing the name 
of orn, bows for instance, and the 
yards of ships; Virgil says, 

*¢ Cornua velatarum obvertimus antenna- 
rum ;”’ 
where a stout horn ring might have 
been used for a block. 
Yours, &c. Harevs. 


Mr. Ursan, The Oaks, May 7. 

YOUR correspondent Mr. Mrrrorp, 
in your April number, has brought 
forward almost all that has ever been 
said by the learned respecting the re- 
markable fact connected with our 
Lord’s crucifixion, recorded by Mat- 
thew and John, as to the vinegar, the 
hyssop, and the reed. Now, highly as 
I esteem the caution manifested by 

our learned correspondent, and no 
ess by Casaubon,—for in verbal cri- 
ticisms on Scripture it is usually 
“satius éméxew,”"—yet it appears, and 
has long appeared, to me so plain that 
no hyssop at all was made use of on 
that occasion, that I cannot refrain 
from proposing an emendation of the 
text, by which, I am persuaded, all 
the difficulty will be removed. St. 
John says, of de, mAnoavres ondyyov 
dfous, xal tooame mepibevtes, mpoon- 
veykay auto T@ oTépatt. Now, for this, 
I read: of &€, mdnoavres omdyyov 
dfous, kai Bvoow mepibevres (forsan 
mpoomepilevtes) mpoonveykay avTou Tw 
oréuart. “And, having filled a sponge 
with vinegar, they tied it with a string 
[to the end of a reed, St. Matthew.] 
and advanced it to his mouth.” I am 
persuaded that the common sense of 
this correction will speak so decisively 
for itself as to convince your learned 
friends; although, confessedly, the 
corruption of the text dates from a 
very high antiquity. 

More than fifty years have ‘passed 
away since under various signatures I 
was first a correspondent of Mr. 
Urban: the business of a busy world 
had long denied me that pleasure : 
till now, in a calm retreat I have re- 
commenced what, by your indulgence, 
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I may find leisure to continue from 
time to time. 
Catcarius DenTaAtus. 


Mr. Ursgan, 

EVERY circumstance connected 
with the structure and design of the 
Egyptian Pyramids possesses an in- 
terest, as illustrative of the progress of 
science and the mechanical arts in the 
remote antiquity to which they are 
attributed. It is therefore a little 
extraordinary that the proportions in 
which they are formed have not 
hitherto been elicited; and it may 
perhaps interest some of your readers 
to point out, that in the measure- 
ments given by Belzoni of the second 
pyramid of Ghizeh, a series of pro- 
portions are found to exist, which are 
expressible in terms of the simplest 
denomination. 

By these measurements it appears 
that the perpendicular altitude, the 
inclined plane of the sides, and the 
length of the base of this pyramid are 
proportioned to one another, as the 
numbers 4, 5, and 6; and if the base 
be divided into two equal parts, the 
pyramid will appear to be formed of 
two right-angled triangles joined to- 


Feet. 
339 
113 

The last of these numbers is altered 

from the Traveller’s account by a 
small addition ; but if the other two 
sides are correctly measured the third 
must be as here stated, by the 47th 
problem of the first Book of Euclid, in 
order that the square of the hypothe- 
neuse may equal the squares of the 
two sides. In taking these measure- 
ments, however, the only point of dif- 
ficulty would occur in the side of the 
pyramid, which by its irregular surface, 
and the imperfect state of its apex, 
would absolutely negative any correct 
adjustment of the measuring line. 
In the measure of the altitude and 
base, on the contrary, Belzoni may 
be trusted implicitly. He was just at 
the height of his practice, and the 
hair-breadth minuteness of those in- 
numerable measurements he made in 
the temples and tombs of Upper Egypt 
cannot leave a shadow of doubt upon 
the precision of these measures of the 
pyramid. 


Half base, 3 Altitude, 


gether, of which the two sides are pro- 
portioned as 3 and 4 to an hypotenuse 
of 5. This triangle is shewn in the 
annexed quadrant, wherein A, B, is 
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the radius of 5 parts; B, C, 4 parts of 
the same radius ; and C, A, 3 parts of 
the same radius ; and the half pyramid 
is described in that triangle A, B, Cc. 

The measurements given by Belzoni, 
with a trifling correction which is 
necessary, are as follow, and divided 
by 113 for a common divisor, the 
shew the proportions above stated, 
viz. 


Feet. Feet. 
452 — 4 Inclined plane is 
113 — of sides, 113 


The numbers, however, so corrected, 
produce that system of proportions in 
the structure which, being found to 
exist, it cannot be doubted were in- 
tended in the design of the work ; and 
several other combinations follow from 
this disclosure. For instance, the length 
of the base and the altitude together 
are thus shewn to be equal to two of 
the inclined planes of the sides. The 
base itself is found also to contain 36 
squares of the same unit or integer 
comprised in the common divisor, and 
a perpendicular section of the pyramid 
from its apex will contain twelve of 
those squares, or one third the area of 
the base. So the solid contents will 
contain 36 cubes of the same square, 
and will therefore equal a perpen- 
dicular mass, built upon the whole 
base of the pyramid to one fourth its 
height, or a square column built upon 
one fourth the base to the full height 
of the pyramid. 

One peculiarity of this form there- 
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fore appears to consist in the facility 
it affords of expressing all its propor- 
tions in simple and low numbers. But 
there is another attribute belonging to 
the bifold adaptation of the right angled 
triangle of the semi- pyramid, which 
affords ground for some very harmless 
if not very profitable speculation, as 
to the mystery intended in the form 


Burnham Beeches. 
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of these structures. For I conclude 
the great Trismegistus intenfled the 
same veil to encompass them, as he 
cast over the sphynxes and other em- 
blems of the philosophy of his day. 
Upon this part of the subject, however, 
I will beg leave to offer a few observa- 
tions in another letter. 

Yours, &e. H. M. G. 





SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 


To Epwarp Jesss, Esq. the following Sketches, written at his request, and 
intended for his forthcoming volume, are inscribed by his faithful friend and 
servant, Tue Autor. 


I. BURNHAM BEECHES. 


Scathed by the lightning’s bolt, the wintery storm, 
A giant brotherhood, ye stand sublime; 
Like some huge fortress each majestic form 
Still frowns defiance to the power of time. 
Cloud after cloud the storms of war have roll’d, 
Since ye your countless years of long descent have told. 


Say, for ye saw brave Harold’s bowmen yield, 
Ye heard the Normans’ princely trumpet blow ; 
And ye beheld, upon that later field, 
Red with her rival’s blood, the Rose of Snow ; 
And ye too saw, from Chalgrove’s hills of flame, 
When to your shelt’ring arms the wounded soldier came. 


Can ye forget when by yon thicket green, 
A troop of scatter’d horsemen cross’d the plain, 
And in the midst a statelier form was seen,— 
A snow-white charger yielded to his rein ; 
One backward look on Naseby’s field he east, 
And then, with anxious flight and speed redoubled, pass'd. 


But far away these shades have fled, and now— 
Sweet change! the song of summer birds is thine ; 
Peace hangs her garlands on each aged bough, 
And bright o’er thee the dews of morning shine ; 
Earth brings with grateful hand her tribute meet,— 
Wild flowers and colour’d weeds to bloom around thy feet. 


Here may, unmark’d, the wandering poet muse, 
Through these green lawns the lady’s palfrey glide, 
Nor here the pensive nightingale refuse 
Her sweetest richest song at eventide. 
The wild deer bounds at will from glade to glade, 
Or stretch’d in mossy fern his antler’d brow is laid. 
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Farewell, beloved scenes! enough for me 
Through each wild copse and tangled dell to roam, 
Amid your forest paths to wander free, 
And find where’er I go a shelt’ring home. 
Earth has no gentler voice to man to give 
Than, “ Come to Nature’s arms, and learn of her to live.” 


Il. HEDSOR. (LORD BOSTON’S.) 


With pleasant interchange of sun and shade, 
Fair grassy lawns and oaken glades were seen, 
The upland slopes were deck’d with freshest green, 
And all in summer’s richest robes array’d, 
The Thames its silver waters rolled between; 
While many a village spire and hamlet gray 
Along the distant vale in softest beauty lay. 


III. LADY PLACE, HURLEY. 


Here let the gentle pilgrim on his way 

Pause mid this solitary vale, and bring 

Tender memorials from the past to fling 

A pensive light along these ruins gray, 

And trees, that speak of ages pass’d away,— 
Funereal cypress and the cedar’s gloom, 

Spreading o’er marble monument and tomb 

Shades dark as night ;—and lo! a voice that calls, 
Heard from yon neighbouring convent’s ruin’d walls, 
Telling of years long vanish’d like a dream, 

When, by the banks of yonder osier’d stream, 

From aisle and cloister’d arch a song sublime 

In choral symphony was heard, while Time, 
Regardless of the present, here might seem 
Lingering delighted, as his backward gaze 

Was fixed on forms that, through his dark’ning shades, 
Rose in celestial brightness: mid these glades 

Meek Piety her gentle eye would raise ; 

And here, with smile benignant on her foes, 

Sweet Charity to all the bread of Heaven bestows. 


IV. "BRAMSHILL. (HAMPSHIRE.) 


Far rising "bove the foliage of the wood, 
An antique mansion might you there espy, 
Such as in days of our forefathers stood, 
Carved with device of quaintest imagery ; 
Long terraces and rich arcades were there, 
And stateliest galleries made for walks and converse fair. 


Within the court a marble fountain stream’d 
Its showers of silver radiance night and day ; 
Above the linden grove the wild heron scream’d, 
And in the lake the swan’s bright shadow lay ; 
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While, glancing through trim hedge and thicket green, 
The peacock’s jasper neck and emerald plumes were seen. 


Stretch’d in the shade the giant mastiff lay, 
Whose midnight bay his faithful guard declar'd, 
The aged hunter roam’d the pustzre gray, 
And here secure the timid pheasant pair’d. 
How soft the foot of Time had pass’d wlong, 
Guarding his lov’d domain from injury »nd wrong. 


The gilded vanes were glittering in the sun, 
Turning, as Beauty turns to Flattery’s breath ; 
And hark! the turret-clocks, one after one, 
Tell out the ceaseless hours, with voice like death 
Startling the silent noon; o’er wood and hill 
Their iron knell is heard, and all again is still. 


Benhall, June 1, 1846. J. M. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


A Garland for the New Royal Exchange: Composed of the Pieces of divers 
excellent Poets made in Memory of the First Opening thereof on January the 
23rd, Anno Dom. 1571: with the choice Verses and Devices of, sundry fine 
Wits of later time, depicting the same in the several Humours and Manners 
therein to be seen; or Written in Honour of the Second Opening on September 
the 28th, 1669. Now first Collected and Printed Complete. Imprinted at 
London, January the 23rd, Anno 1845. 


A VERY clever and interesting volume. The Editor has given us above 
twenty imitations of our elder poets on the subject of the Royal Exchange, 
beginning with the age of Elizabeth, and proceeding through the honoured 
names of Spenser, Sidney, Shakspere, and others, to Butler, Dryden, and 
Bunyan. The likeness of the counterfeit is in general as faithfully executed as 
ingeniously conceived. Those of Tusser are admirable—as quaint and hu- 
morous as the original. Churchyard’s, also, have all the minute particularities 
on which that prosaic poet loves to dwell ; as 


There were glasses from Murano’s Isle, and leathern-ware from Spain, 
And shining tin and latten cups and dishes from Almayne ; 

Good armours wrought of Milan steel with Spanish dagges and knives, 
And many a Venice aglette, owch, and brooch, for maids and wives. 
There too was divers furniture for pastime and array, 

As tables, cards, and tennis-balls, to speed the hours away : 

With dials and with sand-glasses to show you how they flew, 

And for every kind of visitant was somewhat set to view. 

For your Schoolmen divers books of note, and paper a good store, 
With penner-case and inkhorns, of stout leather, to write more. 

For your Gallant there were silk and silver studs, and ruffs, and furs, 
With broider’d girdles, mirrors glass and steel, and Milan spurs : 

For your London Dames were divers things their dwellings to adorn, 
As painted cruises, bird-cages, and lanthorns of bright horn. 

For the sick there were medicaments—the Apothecaries’ ware, 

And lutes and trumps for merry men, with ballads sweet and rare. 
Your very children there might meet with toys unto their mind, 

And puppets, bells, and hobby-horses, in the Pawne could find, &c. 
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The column of George Puttenham is the best column that has been lately 
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raised in London, as we shall show :— 


Sepa OF ARE AOKP Mr EKORrZ OF 


ee) 


IV. 
THE QUEEN, 


the REALM oF ENGLAND, and the most Famous City or Lonpon, 


depicted in 


A COLUMN for THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
by an Odolet to their Renown made in form of a Pillar, 


which must be read upwards from the base, 
and then ye shall see that it is an 


Acrostical Device. 


Invented and Written by G. P. 





Ex1zA DOTH THY GOODLY COLUMNS CROWN. 
GRESHAM REJOICE IN THY RENOWN, 








Name eminent. 
Above grave his 
High Monument, 
Completing this 
Xceeding praise. 
Exuiza’s Mart, 
London doth raise, 
And for her part, 
Yet finding lands. 
O’er farthest seas 
Rich Traffic stands 
Erect on this 
Her stately shaft. 
Towering _ aloft, 
Renown doth raise, 
On such fair base. 





Fame writes to fire the future age. 
Recorded truly on the page 
A Namethroughout the earth ; 
Loudly applauded worth; 
Long-lived 
In their Foundations see. 


Antiquity ; 








Pictured in this Emblem view, 
ALBION, THE QUEEN, AND LONDON TOO. 





The imitation of Bishop 
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Hall was a work of difficulty, but the author has 
successfully gone through it :— 


Yonder comes Cosmius: what a proper man! 

If he’s an inch he’s six feet and a span ! 

His is no sordid dress, his vestments tell, 

As doth his lustrous visage, all goes well : 

There’s a ferocious joy in ’s look and speech, 

That doth declare him some rich Overreach. 

Thou st hit the white ; he’s great in man’s renown, 
But for that wreath of straw—he gave Heaven’s crown! 
Meaning the world to over-reach with wit, 

Himself he o’er-reach’d too, as one of it, &c. 


Raleigh’s lines are good, and the second sonnet of Shakspere. Richard 


Johnson's ballad is an excellent imitation of the style of the Crowned Garland 


of Roses, &c. The turn towards the end of Drayton’s lines is very happy :— 
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But hath the Muse forgot of Water she should sing, 
And that the Exchange but shows the wealth that Tames doth bring. 


* * * * 
Here Lang- Bourne flow’d along till it to Wall-Brook came, 
There Old- Bourne had its course, and left the road its name. 
Then Flete came rushing down, increased by heavy swells 
From over-flowing founts, which changed its name to Wells. 
All these pour’d southward on with never-ceasing race, 
Their King and Father Tames still hasting to embrace, &c. 


We must omit “The Exchange in its Humours,” by Ben Jonson, as too long 
to quote, though otherwise we should have given a specimen. Withers is fairl 
imitated ; Quarles still better. Carew’s light, pleasant vein is well touched off : 


ex. gr. 


Let the blind Chymists seek no more 
Where Plutus hides his golden store ; 
Since here one London merchant’s purse 
Raised the rich frame of Britain’s Burse. 


Let Europe’s Monarchs no more deem 
That pow’r belongs alone to them ; 
Since here, from men ignoble, springs 
A might that governs distant Kings. 


Let the vain Schoolmen no more boast 
That they of Tongues possess the most ; 
Since here, a single hour will show 

How little of Earth’s Speech they know. 


Let tyrant Venus no more say 

That all men live beneath her sway ; 
Helen of Troy were powerless here,— 
Fortune alone doth Queen appear. 


Let those who Travel never knew, 

No more lament their narrow view ; 

Since here, who lists to look perceives 
How all the World speaks, acts, and lives. 


' The “Epistola Ho-eliana” is as near perfection as possible, and we hope it is 
carefully preserved by “ Mr. John Batty, Merchant of London, at his house in 
St. Nicholas Lane.” The Private Argument between “Sir Hudibras” and . 
Ralpho, whether it be lawful to set up the effigy of the Protector, is very 
amusing : 


(Ralpho.) Since these be purifying days meant, 
I do behold with great amazement 
That such a rout of graven Statues 
Of Idol-Kings are still left at loose ! 
What boots it putting Kingship down, 
When here it lives reveal’d in stone ? 
Or what the Ordinance declaring 
The Stuarts this land shall have no share in, 
When yonder is the Sire o’ the name, 
From whom ‘‘ the Book of Sports’’ first came ? 
The Superstitious Committee 
Ought better to have cleansed the City ; 
And to have set the zealous Dowsing 
T’ have wrought a general unhousing 
Of all such image-work profanity, 
And every sembiance of humanity, &c. 


The anonymous poems are good imitations of the style of the little postes 
and other delights found in Heliconia and the Paradise of Dainty Devices, &c. 
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as is the “Soul’s Voyage” of that admirable poem “ The Soul's Errand,” the 
author of which is still uncertain, it having been found under the names of 
Raleigh, and Sylvester, and others, with singular varieties and additions. 

There are two sonnets, the author J. M. (John Milton), but these we do not 
reckon among the most successful. Dryden we like much better, especially 
the concluding lines : 


Heaven, that bestows the happiest gifts on men 

In happiest time, has blest us now with WREN ; 

By whom our City shall be studded through 

With Fanes, like stars, God’s worship to renew : 

In whose broad Streets shall rise the stately dome, 

Till London stretch beyond the bounds of Rome. 

Our Age beholds Virruvivs once more join’d 

With great Aucustus to adorn mankind : 

Then, Roya. Sire, revive the Imperial day, 

AND LEAVE IN MARBLE WHAT YOU FOUND IN Cray! 


This clever and agreeable volume ends with “'The Author’s Apology for his 


Book,” attempted in the manner of J. B. (John Bunyan), from w 


ich we make 


this our latest extract : 


Whenas the late Exchange, like its old Sire, 

Near seven years since went to the ground in Fire; 
He whom the honour’d charge did then obtain 

To raise another stately Maré again, 

Had been long since the Friend esteem'd of him 
Who did these Copies from Old Pictures limn. 
Both in the name of London’s sons did glory, 
Both, too, well knew and loved her ancient Story ; 
Then, when ’twas time to shew his goodly scene, 
And welcome to the ExcHANGE another QUEEN ; 
That such an honour'd day and rare occasion 
Should not pass by without some gratulation ; 

It seem’d not an unfit nor ill device 

To hang this GARLAND on his EDIFICE, 

As showing how the ExcHanGe’s History run, 
And gathering up past glories into one. 
Wherefore these Verses were in black and white 
Imprinted, some like-minded to delight, &c. 


And here we take our leave of a production of genius, certainly as clever 
and as successfully executed as any of the kind within the compass of our recol- 


lection. 


B—h—Il. 
6 


IGNorTo, we have read your book ; 
Chamelion-Jike you change your hue ; 
For wheresoe’er on it we look, 
Instant it shifts its magic view. 


Proteus you are of poesy ; 

Colour and shape you take at will : 
But, unlike him in history, 

You ne’er assume a form of ill. 


Could those old poets now revive, 

And read what in their name you’ve said, 
They’d all exclaim, that ‘‘ when alive 

They never wrote so well as dead.” 


Like as the structure that you praise 
Exceedeth what has passed away, 

So doth the lofty verse you raise 
Surpass the strains of older day. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


a et 


lorman Period). By Thomas 


ight, M.A. 

TO Mr. Wright’s former volume, 
treating of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
he has now added one of equal im- 
portance, and equally well executed, 
of the literature which succeeded it, 
namely, that which accompanied and 
followed the possession of our country 
by the Normans. “The use,” says 
Mr. Wright, in his clear and learned 
introduction, “of the Anglo-Saxon in 
writing was almost abolished after the 
invasion of the Normans. It was only 
preserved in the continuation for a 
time of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
and in some productions, mostly of a 
religious or moral character, for which 
we are probably indebted to the few 
Anglo-Saxon monks who were per- 
mitted to retain their places in our 
monasteries. ‘Towards the end of this 
period the native literature begins 
again to make its appearance. At this 
time the Anglo-Norman had taken 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon; and we 
may properly divide the literature of 
the whole period into the two classes 
of Anglo-Latin and Anglo-Norman.” 
Mr. Wright then gives a statement of 
the Anglo-Latin literature at the 
period of the Norman invasion, both in 
prose and poetry. The Poets flourished 
most during the middle of the thirteenth 
century, under the reign of Henry IIL. ; 
but the most important class of writers 
was that of the Historians. William 
of Malmesbury is the most elegant 
of our medieval historians; and the 
names of Giraldus Cambrensis and 
William of Newbury stand high; but 
very little Latin prose that is tolerable 
was written after the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The letters which 
are preserved of this time, as those 
Legieaing with Lanfranc and Anselm, 
and afterwards of Becket and his friends, 
Mr. Wright considers to be among the 
most valuable illustrations of the public 
and private history of the age to which 


t belong. The Normans brought 
“Gant. Mio, Vou RAVE 


rs hia Britannica Literaria (An- 


with them to this country a 
formed from a dialect of the ancient 
Latin, called anges Romana, or 
Langue Romane, which is the parent 
of pe French. The popular 
literature of the Normans previous te 
the twelfth century is totally unknown 
to us. There does not appear any 
memorial of the language earlier than 
the year 1100, and . Pcs 
a ance in poems of a religious am 
= ta character. Religion and Ro- 
mance appear to be the subjects of song. 
In the reign of Stephen subjects were 
taken from natural history, as the poetry 
of Wace and Benoit shews; Dat a 
new ewra of Norman literature opened 
with the reign of Richard I. and he was 
the patron of jongleurs and trouvéres, 
whose works became more numerous 
at this period. Mr. Wright has an 
observation on the text of the Metrical 
Romances, which no doubt is equally 
applicable to that of the Homeric 
s, composed in a state of society 
in some respects probably very similar. 
“Many of the Metrical Romances 
were preserved orally by successive 
jongleurs, and when committed to 
writing they differed much from the 
original copy. This is the reason that 
different manuscripts of the earlier ro- 
mances, taken down from the recital of * 
different persons, vary so much from one 
another, as in the case of the Chanson 
de Roland.” The Latin writers of the 
twelfth century contain many allusions 
to the existence of the jongleurs and 
trouvéres; but it was not till the 
thirteenth century that their composi- 
tions were preserved in writing; and 
then Mr. Wright tells us, “ their his 
in England becomes more complica 
because a more purely national lite- 
rature was springing up, in which the 
other was gradually merged.” The 
first name in Mr. Wright’s volume is 
that of Lanfranc, being in the latter 
half of the eleventh century, and the 
last, with the exception of some minor 
writers, is William the trouvére, in the 
year 1213: and . we meution. 
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that in this obscure age, and with 
such scanty materials for use, Mr. 
Wright has given us an account of no 
less than one hundred and fifty writers 
between the two above-mentioned, we 
may conceive the knowledge and in- 
dustry with which his valuable and 
curious biography is composed. Among 
these, of course, to the general reader 
and even to persons well informed as 
to the authors of the history and lite- 
rature of this period, most of the names 
mentioned will be but names, sounds 
bringing with them no associations of 
acquaintance with the person; but 
every name that can be received is 
valuable, as forming a link in the great 
historic chain, and we cannot but 
admire the research, and applaud the 
success, with which this learned and 
laborious work has been achieved. And 
now let us draw off the clouds and 
mists of age from a star or two as we 
passalong. Godfrey of Winchester, who 
died 1107, was the first and best of the 
Anglo-Norman writers of Latin verse. 
He is said to approach nearly to the 
poetry of Martial, who was his model. 
Camden printed some of his epigrams 
in his Remains. We give one: 


Pauca utilia multis inutilibus preeponenda. 


Pauca Titus pretiosa dabat, sed vilia plura ; 
Ut meliora habeam, pauca det, oro, Titus. 


The name of Anselm is the first 
great name we meet (1033-1109), and 
the biography is highly interesting. 
Mr. Wright thus sums up the character 
of this prelate, who held the see of 
Canterbury for sixteen years. 


‘* Anselm was equal to Lanfranc in 
learning, and far exceeded him in piety. 
In his private life he was modest, humble, 
and sober in the extreme. He was obstinate 
only in defending the interests of the 
Church of Rome, and, however we may 


* judge the claims themselves, we must 


acknowledge that he supported them from 
conscientious motives. Reading and con- 
templation were the favourite occupations 
of his life, and even the time required for 
his meals, which were extremely frugal, 
he employed in discussing philosophical 
and theological questions. By his rare 
genius he did much towards bringing 
metaphysics into repute. He laid the 
foundation of a new school of theology, 
which was free from the servile character 
of the older writers, who did little more 
than collect together a heap of authorities 
on the subjects which they treated. The 
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Monologium and the Proslogium are ad- 
mirable specimens of abstract reasoning. 
His reading was extensive, and his style 
is clear and vigorous,”’ &c. 

Athelard, of Bath (1110-1120), ap- 
pears to have been one of the men most 
richly endowed with talent and learn- 
ing of those periods. Mr. Wright 
says, “his is the greatest name in 
English science before Robert Grosse- 
téte and Roger Bacon. He travelled 
to Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, and 
probably studied among the Arabs of 
the Kast, and was absent in his pursuit 
of learning for seven years. His ce- 
lebrity was great in after times, and 
in the thirteenth century Vincent of 
Beauvais calls him “ Philosophus An- 
glorum.” We next meet with Ordericus 
Vitalis (1075-1143), whose works on 
ecclesiastical history are among the 
most valuable of those old ones we 
possess, though wanting in system and 
sometimes inaccurate in dates. Turold, 
who lived in the time of Stephen, is the 
author of the earliest known romance 
in the Anglo-Norman language, the 
“ Chanson de Roland,” describing the 
disastrous battle of Roncevaux. His 
verse is of a very peculiar structure, 
in which the final rhyme rests on the 
vowels, independent of the consonants. 
Mr. Wright has quoted a passage from 
the death of Roland, and he says there 
are Many passages possessing pathetic 
traits of considerable beauty in the 

oem. The only original MS. exists 

in the Bodleian library, from which 
M. Michel printed his edition in 
1837. 

William of Malmesbury is 1 name 
better known than any of the pre- 
ceding; and he was one of the most 
remarkable writers of the twelfth 
century. 

‘* He was the first English writer, after 
Bede, who attempted successfully to raise 
history above the dry and undigested de- 
tails of a chronicle. He boasts, and not 
without reason, of his industry in collect- 
ing materials. We cannot discover that 
he used any written authorities for the 
earlier portion of his history except such 
as are well known; but he lived at a 
period when a vast number of valuable 
traditions and legends of the Saxon times 
still existed, and he fortunately had the 
taste to collect many of them and preserve 
them in his work. On this account, next 
to the Saxon Chronicle, he is the most. 
valuable authority for Anglo-Saxon history. 
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In his annals of the Nor: -a period, and 
of his own time, he is .dicious, and, as 
far as could be expected, unprejudiced : 
and his corstant reluctance to treat of 
the period at which he was writing shows 
his desire to be unbiassed and impartial. 
He was evidently a good scholar, and had 
read much. . His Latin is not incorrect, 
and his style is much more pleasing than 
that of any previous writer of English 
history,’’ &c. 


There is an excellent account of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and of his 
celebrated history; but we shall tres- 
pass on our limits if we allow ourselves 
the gratification of further transcrip- 
tion, and we can only point out a few 
other of the more remarkable names 
noticed. Laurence of Durham (1154) 
was the best, and, indeed, a remarka- 
ble writer of Latin verse for his day. 
Mr.Wright quotes from his Hypognos- 
ticon, or Scriptural History, some parts 
of which, describing his personal his- 
tory, and his prospects, studies, and 
amusements, are very interesting. Re- 
ligious duties and poetry divided the 
good man’s time,—** Missas et carmina 
amo.” ‘The Life of Ailred of Rievaux 
should not be passed over without 
attention ; his rules for the behaviour 
of the nuns is amusing, and shew that 
the good man watched sin in the cradle, 


‘* Pueris et puellis nullum ad te con- 
cedas accessum. Sunt quedam incluse 
que in docendis puellis occupantur, et 
cellam suam vertunt in scholam: illa sedet 
ad fenestram, iste in porticu resident, illa 
intuetur singulas, et inter puellares motus 
nunc irascitur, nunc ridet, nunc minatur, 
nune percutit, nunc blanditur, nunc oscu- 
latur, nunc flentem vocat pro verbere 
propius, palpat faciem, stringit collum, et 
in amplexum ruens nunc filiam vocat, nunc 
amicam,”’ &c. 


The names that follow, of Wace (p, 
203) and of Jordan Fantosme (p. 221), 
will be interesting to the lovers of 
poetry; but John of Salishwry, the 
most celebrated writer of the reign of 
Henry II. deserved and enjoys a more 
extended notice. (p.230—245.) The 
Architrenius of John de Hauteville, 
one of the most remarkable Latin 
poets of the twelfth century, will not 
be overlooked (p. 250), with the 
description of the English drinking 
party in the twelfth century. Arch- 
oe Baldwin is best known as the 
preacher of the third crusade, but the 
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reader will here find that he also spent 
much of his time in li pursuits 
. 291). ‘The next name, that of 

alter Mapes, is far better known, 
indeed, Mr. Wright says, he was one 
of the most remarkable of the literar 
men at the court of Henry the Second. 
There is a very judicious and careful 
account of his works, with their merits 
and defects, at pp. 298, 299. He was 
a writer in Anglo-Norman as well as 
Latin, and to him we are indebted for 
a large portion of the cycle of the 
romances of the Round Table in their 
earliest form. His work, entitled “De 
Nugis Curialium,” is now in the press 
for the Camden Society, which has al- 
ready printed a volume of the Latin 
Poetry commonly attributed to him. 

Many years ago we remember the 
following lines became very popular, 
being quoted in the notes to the Pur- 
suits of Literature :— 


Meum est propositum in tabern4 mori, 
_ Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 

Ut dicant cum venerint angelorum chori, 

* Deus sit propitius huic potatori.’ 

From these he has been called “the 
jovial archdeacon,” “the Anacreon of 
his age,” but this is all a mistake ; the 
words are a mock confession in a poem 
called Confessio Golize, and the author, 
Mr. Wright tells us, was “a learned and 
elegant scholar, a man of good sense, 
high character, and strict morality.” 
Of Richard Ceur de Lion Mr. Wright 
observes that “ it is difficult to decide 
whether as a poet he ought to be 
classed exclusively with the troubadours 
or with the trouveres.” ‘The poet who 
appears under the name of Thomas (p. 
340) was author of two of the most 
remarkable monuments of our early 
literature, the romance of Horn and 
that of Tristan. Of this latter poem, 
an English metrical translation was 
made in the beginning of the 14th 
century, and which was published by 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Wright informs 
us, “not very accurately, who had formed 
some very wrong notions as to its 
history.” 

We have now, we think, said enough 





* At p. 468 we find mention of a 
curious poem supposed to be written by a 
monk of Peterborough, a satirical descrip- 
tion of Norfolk. It commences with the 
account of an edict sent out by Cesar to 
make a geographical survey of the whole 
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to shew the value of the work before 
us, which is full of reecondite and 
curious information, which certainly 
nothing but previously intimate know- 
ledge of his subject could enable Mr. 
Sa to collect and dispose as he 
has done ; and here we may refer, as 
to a rich store-house of information, 


con our early Romance poetry, 
our legendary stores, and our historical 
literature. 





globe, and to inquire into the character 
of each country. 





*¢ jussit describere 
Omnes provincias, atque summopere 
Que bone fuerint, que non, inquirere.” 


The afflicting result was, that the im- 
perial messengers on their return declared 
that the worst of all the provinces of the 
world they had met with was the county 
of Norfolk. (See extracts from this poem 
in our number for Feb. 1846, p. 177.) 
John de St. Omer took up the pen in de» 
fence of his native county,— 

“* Nortfolchiensium cum sim de genere, 
Decet me patriam meam defendere.”’ 


On the adjoining county of Suffolk we 
met with a fragment of a poem in the same 
monkish Latin in turning over some papers 
that belonged, we believe, to Thomas Mar- 
tin, the antiquary of Palsgrave, in an old 
tattered manuscript which appeared to be 
a copy made about the time of Elizabeth. 
It is not very complimentary to the county, 
and seems dictated in a peevish and sple- 
netic humour, probably by some laic who 
had quarreled with the neighbouring abbey, 
put we did not copy the whole. The title 
is. merely ‘* Suffole. Provinc.’’ but some 
additional wordsseem torn off or mutilated. 


*¢ Null silvee, nuile montes, 
Malum coelum, mali fontes, 
Foeminarum nullus decor ; 
Sancta Virgo, nunc te precor, 
Ut me liberare velis, 
Ne perirem perduelis 
Tnter clericorum gentes 
De nugis semper scribentes, 
Amantes et loquendi forum ; 
Vel inter rixas monachorum, 
Vel inter illos sacerdotes, 
Ut virginum possideant dotes 
Qui vultum fingunt speciosum, 
Falsum et valdé dolosum 
Excl tes—hoe est bonum 
Dare copiam sermonum, 
Dum verbis capte ‘ Euge,’ ‘ belle,’ 
Omnes susurrant puellz, 
O quam pietas vulpina 

ud stultos fit divina 
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Here the manuscript is torn, and the 
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A History of England under the Anglo- 
ho" Soa Translated from the 
German of Dr. J. M. ’ 
For. F.S.A., Keeper of the Archives 
of the City of Hamburg, by Benjamin 

orpe, F.S.A.; with itions and 
corrections by the Author and the 

Translator. 2 vols. 8v0. 

THAT this translation of an im- 
portant contribution by a learned and 
enlightened foreigner to the historic 
literature of England, has not long 
since been recommended to the at- 
tention of our readers, is mainly at- 
tributable to accident. 

Of Dr. Lappenberg’s original pro- 
duction, printed in one volume at 
Hamburg in 1834, a short review was 
inserted in a former number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine ;* but the work 
having since undergone (besides the 
process of translation) a strict revision 
by its author and the translator, and 
having, moreover, been considerably 
enlarged by both, may, in this country 
at least, be almost —— as a new 
production, and as such lay claim to a 
more extended notice than was deemed 
necessary, while, in its origmal Ger- 
man, it continued a sealed book to the 
majority of English readers. 

Though to write again the story of 
England’s earliest times, after the me- 
ritorious productions on the subject 
by Turner, Lingard, and Palgrave, 
may to many seem but actum agere, 
we can, nevertheless, assure those of 
our readers who so opine, that in the 
volumes under our consideration an 
abundance of highly interesting matter 
will be found, derived chiefly from 
foreign sources hitherto explored by 
very few of our countrymen, and of 
which some were hardly accessible be- 
fore the publication of Dr. Pertz’s in- 
estimable volumes of the ‘“ Monumenta 
Germaniz Historica.” 

But, though manifesting throughout 
proofs of the most patient industry in 
the collection and use of materials 
wherever they were to be found, as 





remainder is, through damp and worms, 
illegible. 

* For May 1835, p. 506. 

+ ‘‘ My earnest endeavour to know and 
make known those sources of old English 
history which are at present accessible, 
would have been far from successful had 
not the chiefs of the libraries at Got. 
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well as an historic spirit of no ordinary 
degree, Dr. Lappenberg, we grieve to 
say it, is by no means exempt from 
faults of a very grave cast. We have 
studied his wor. a care, and our 
j ent is—ds foreigners, we pro- 
oes it with diffidence —-that his style 
is harsh and difficult, his meaning at 
times hardly ascertainable, and his 
matter not unfrequently at variance 
with the authorities which he professes 
to follow. These objections do not, 
however, apply to the work in its 
glish dress—imuch in the way of cor- 
rection having, no doubt, been done by 
the author himself, and much by his 
translator ; and it is with the transla- 
tion that we are more especially con- 
cerned. At the same time we must 
allow that, notwithstanding the minute 
criticism displayed in it with respect 
to dates and the races of petty kings 
ruling in various parts of the island 
under the suzerainty of Wessex and 
Mercia, the work is very far from being 
dry and unreadable; on the contrary, 
it is entertaining, and with here and 
there a tinge of the legendary, even 
legends, as Mr. Thorpe justly observes, 
not being fo be indiscriminately re- 
jected as void of value, in recording 
the history of times of which it may 
be said, that the germ of many an im- 
portant event connected with the es- 
tablishment and progress of religion, 
as well as many a mainspring of action, 
may sometimes be found in a legend.* 
his preface, Mr. Thorpe speaks 

in terms sufficiently discouraging to 
other labourers in the same field of 
literature. After saying, that “although 
histories of the same period in the 





tingen, Hanover, Kiel, and Wolfenbiittel 
most kindly favoured me with the long 
and uninterrupted use of many rare works 
and manuscripts necessary for such in- 
vestigations.”’ Pref. p. ix. Dr. L. ac- 
knowledges alse the kind aid he received 
from Mr. C. P. Cooper, Q.C. during that 
gentleman’s secretaryship to the late Re- 
cord Commission, who communicated to 
him the unfinished volume of the late Mr. 
Petrie, containing the previously unex- 
plored Estorie des Engles of M. Gaimar, 
the Annales Cambrie, the Brut y Ty- 
wysogion, and the Carmen de Bello 
Hastingensi, ascribed to Wido, Bishop 
of Amiens. 

* See on this curious subject the notes 
at pw xaxvi, Lit, Introd, and p. 63, yol, ie 
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mother-tongue and good repute were 
not wanting, yet it a to me 
that in this were contained many par- 
ticulars, especially with reference to 
chronological criticism, and to what 
may be called the German portion of 
Anglo-Saxon history, not e 
to be found in a condensed form, as 
well as much other information, which 
the author’s pursuits in the field of old 
Teutonic literature had enabled him 
to introduce almost as matter of course, 
at a time when that field was a sort of 
terra incognita to most lovers of historic 
ee in a He informs us 
that, meeting with no enco t, 
he committed to the flames Eis first 
translation, reaching to the end of the 
heptarchy, though, while editing for 
the government the “Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England,” havi 
been put in possession of Mr. Petrie’s 
unfinished volume and other autho- 
rities, he was unable to resist the 
temptation thus thrown in his way to 
test and enlarge the text of Dr. Lap- 
penberg’s history,—in short, to re- 
sume the work. 

Of the advantages possessed by the 
translation over the original, we can 


judge from the following passage of the 


translator’s preface :— 


‘¢ On the first notice of my intention to 
translate his work, Dr. Lappenberg most 
kindly supplied me with a considerable 
quantity of matter, both as additions to 
and corrections of the original, the sub- 
stance of which will be found in the text, 
in new annotations, or embodied with the 
old ones, while my own additions and * 
modifications have more especial reference 
to the text, though a few notes by me will 
be occasionally scattered throughout the 
volumes. ... The passages from the an- 
cient historians, occasionally interwoven 
into the text, I have rendered, not from 
the author’s German version, but directly 
from the originals.”’ + 

Prefixed to the first volume is a va- 
luable and instructive review, under 
the title of “ Literary Introduction,” of 
the several sources of our ante- Norman 
history, beginning with the large collec- 





+ Another recommendation attending 
the translation is the correct orthography 
of the Anglo-Saxon personal proper names, 
which had previously been most unac- 
countably neglected. Weareglad to see that 
Mr. Thorpe’s example has been followed 
by more than one scholar of eminence, 
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tions of Parker, Savile, Twysden, &c. 
and including the abortive attempt of 
the late Mr. Petrie to rival the grand 
historical collections of our continental 
neighbours and brethren, and con- 
tinued by a classed critical notice of 
the Welsh, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, early 
English, Norman, and modern English 
chronicles and historians, from Gildas 
and the Triads down to Lingard and 
Palgrave. The first 65 pages of the 
history itself contain a well-written 
compendious history of Britain under 
the via 

Amid so much interesting matter it 
is difficult to select any points for par- 
ticular notice, though, as being new 
to the majority of readers, we would 
direct attention to the following heads : 
the Chronology, the Runes, and the 
National Traditions of the Saxons be- 
fore their migration to Britain; also 
the valuable accounts of the several 
races of which the invaders consisted, 
viz. Saxons, Angles, Jutes, &c. 

The mythic interpretation of the 
story of Hengist and Horsa, so gene- 
rally adopted by continental scholars, 
Mr. Thorpe seems totally to discard ; 
though our limits will admit only of a 
reference to his note, vol. i. p. 97, and 
to his extracts from Beowulf, &c. at 
the end of the volume, accompanied 
by a translation, differing occasionally 
from those of Grundtvig and Kemble, 
and by some conjectural emendations 
of the text of Beowulf. 

On the introduction of Christianity 
among our Germanic forefathers, on 
the Church history, foreign missions, 
and arts at that early period, Dr. Lap- 
penberg’s work is particularly valu- 
able. Not unfrequently, too, he throws 
light on points of history where, from 
long habitude, we never suspected 
misconception to exist. Asan instance 
of this may be cited the story of Hakon 
of Norway and /Ethelstan, the latter 
of whom Dr. Lappenberg, with great 
probability, supposes to have been, 
not our great West Saxon king of that 
name, but Guthrum /Ethelstan LI. the 
Danish king of East Anglia. 

At the end of each volume are given 
genealogical tables of the several races 
of kings prior to the Norman Conquest, 
revised throughout and enlarged by 
the industrious translator. 

As specimens both of our author's 
style and of the translation, we subs 
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join the following extracts from the 
narratives of the battles of Stanford 
Bridge and Hastings. Of the former 
Dr. Lappenberg writes,— 


‘¢ The jarls Paul and Erling had been 
left behind with the ships, when Harald 
(Hardraéda) and Tostig, on their march, 
perceived clouds of dust eddying before 
them, which were interpreted by the latter 
as signs of a body of friends coming to 
their aid. On recognising them to be 
English troops, Tostig prudently advised 
the king, who was not armed for the con- 
flict, to retreat with all speed tothe ships, 
and there unite with his forces those which 
had remained behind under Paul and 
Erling; but the bolder counsel of the 
Norwegian prevailed, and three rapid. 
riders were despatched to bring up the 
reinforcement. Hardrada then caused 
his banner, called Landeyda (the desola- 
tion of lands), to be set up, around which 
he and all his followers were stationed. 
The infantry were drawn up in one line, 
forming a hollow circle, with shield 
joined to shield, and their spears driven 
into the earth before them, in order to 
check the onset of the hostile cavalry : 
the light archers were placed wherever the 
enemy seemed to threaten an attack. As 
Harold advanced with his stout band of 
English foot and horse, he espied a Nor- 
wegian leader with a bright blue mantle 
and a glittering helmet, mounted on a 
black charger, surveying the line. The 
Norwegian’s horse stumbled and cast his 
rider on the earth. ‘ Who,’ inquired 
Harold, ‘is that gigantic form who has 
fallen from his steed?’ On being informed 
that it was his royal adversary, he ex- 
claimed to his warriors about to begin the 
onset, and when a happy word is wont to 
make a deep impression,—‘ A stately man; 
but his luck, you see, has already for- 
saken him !’”’ 


What follows is from the account 
of the battle of Senlac, or Hastings. 


** William had sought Harold during 
the battle, for the pwrpose of engaging 
with him in single combat ; but instead of 
him, had encountered an Anglo-Saxon of 
distinguished valour, who beat in his hel- 
met, but fell under the lances of the sur- 
rounding Normans. The English stand- 
ard still proudly waved, around which a 
small but heroic band, the flower of Ha- 
rold’s army, yet unconquered fought. . . 
But William was not to be 
shaken. Twenty noble Normans now 
leagued together to burst through the 
ranks of the enemy, and seize the royal 
standard: many of them perished in the 
attempt, but the prize was gained, and the 
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kingdom of Cerdic was no more... . . 
- ++. Thelong forgotten name of the 
place was, before this battle, Senlac ; and 
William, like his predecessor Cnut, who 
had consecrated all his most renowned 
battle-fields, caused a religious structure, 
richly endowed, to be raised on the place ; 
and the high altar of Battle Abbey 
marked the spot where Harold's first, and 
afterwards the Pope’s consecrated banner 
waved. The names of the chiefs who ac. 
companied the duke, recorded on rolls of 
parchment at St. Valery, were there sus- 
pended, and donation was heaped on do- 
nation, that the lamps might never expire, 
nor the prayer be silent, destined to be- 
nefit the souls of the valiant Normans who 
fell on that memorable day, and to mani- 
fest the gratitude and humility of the vic- 
torious survivors. All these visible mo- 
numents of the battle of Senlac and the 
conquest of England are no more; 
crumbled and fallen are the once lofty 
walls of Battle Abbey, and by a few 
foundation stones, in the midst of a 
swamp,* are we alone able to determinethe 
spot where it once reared its towers and 
pinnacles. ....... 

** One glance more we have yet to cast 
over the field of Senlac. The first 
corpses recognised shewed how deep the 
impression was among the majority of the 
people, that the whole form and manner of 
their former being were in that conflict at 
stake. Cased in the garb of war, were 
found the bodies of the Abbot of Hyde, 
and twelve of his monks. One corpse 
was sought for in vain—-that of the fallen 
Harold.” 


From a note at p. 302 of the se- 
cond volume, Mr. Thorpe, differing 
from Dr. Lappenberg, supposes Ead- 
gyth to have been the queen, not the 
mistress of Harold, herein concurring 
inopinion with Sir H. Ellis (Introd. to 
Domesday, ii. p. 79). For his reasons 
we must refer to the note itself. 

In conclusion, we will merely add 
that we shall hail with wnfeigned 
pleasure the conditionally promised 
“ History of England under the 
Norman Kings,”} by the same author, 
and the same translator. 

Catholic Safeguards against the Errors, 
&c. of the Church of Rome. By 
James Brogden, M.A. Vol. I. 

IT is intended that this work should 





* Sir Godfrey Webster will doubtless 
make a low bow to the historian for this 
description of the lawn adjoining the gar- 
den-front of his mansion. 

t+ The original German of this appeared 
at Hamburg in 1837, in | vol. 8vo. 
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extend to five volumes, and it is very 
appropriately inscribed to the Spiritual 
Head of the Protestant Church in 
England. ‘The selection is confined to 
the writings of eminent divines of the 
seventeenth century, and, as the learned 
editor justly observes, “ No collection, 
at least of equal variety and extent 
from their writings, in defence of the 
Church of England, against the errors, 
corruptions, and novelties of the 
Church of Rome has yet been made.” 
The chief writers on the same subjects, 
of a period immediately subsequent, 
have been included in those folio 
volumes edited by Bishop Gibson 
under the title of “ A Preservation 
against Popery,” which are now of 
rare occurrence. The contents of this 
volume are divided into four chapters 
or heads: 1. Of the Church ; 2. Of the 
differenee between the two churches 
of Rome and England ; 3. On Schism ; 
4. On the Errors, Corruptions, and 
Novelties of the Church of Rome. 
The extracts are taken from the writ- 
ings of fifteen of our eminent divines 
of that period, including the great 
names of Taylor, Hooke, Barrow, 
Usher, Bramhall, Bull, and Ham- 
mond. The volume contains more 
than 600 pages, and is a rich re- 
pository of controversial divinity. The 
very copiousness of it, however, seems 
almost to preclude the possibility of 
making extracts with advantage; the 
subjects being treated of in long con- 
tinuous arguments, and abounding in 
references and quotations. But we 
will make one from an author whose 
name is less generally known than 
those above mentioned, and whose 
force and raciness of style has much 
pleased us. From “The Way to the 
True Church,” by Dr. John White, 
folio, 1624, the editor has made more 
than one extract, and thence we take 
our specimen. Upon Isaiah's account 
of the Gentile Idolatry, the author 
says, 

‘In which words the God of Heaven, 
deriding the Gentiles, doth very fitly shew 
us the idolatry of Rome and the manner 
how the idol religion thereof was framed 
and set on foot. At the first it was but a 
rude block and ragged trunk, rough hewn 
by boggling workmen, that were not their 
crafts’ masters, till the smith, the car- 
penter, and the painter came, every one 
in his place, and shewed his skill. First, 
the canonists, like blacksmiths, blew with 
the bellows of their decrees, and ham. 
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mered and heated it in the coals of the 
Pope’s constitutions. These smiths were 
Gratian, Pope John, Gregory, and Boni- 
face, with their apprentices that served 
them, Histiensis, Innocent, Panormitane, 
and the rest of that profession. The car- 
penters that took it in hand were the 
friars and schoolmen, that stretched their 
line over it and brought it into better 
shape. Thomas, and Scott, and Alexander 
fashioned it with line and level; they 
stretched out the line of method over it, 
and with the thread of a distinction they 
planed it where it was rough, and with 
the compasses of logic and philosophy 
they made it in the image of a man, 
after that the great Lateran Council, about 
the year 1215, had polished it and given 
it joints to stand upon. Not long after, 
the Councils of Constance, Basil, and 
another Lateran hammered it over again, 
and altered the fashion in certain points 
touching the Pope’s authority. Then 
some Cardinals, as Senentis and Cu- 
sanus, thought the head stood too high 
above the shoulders, and would have had 
it bared down a little lower. -At last 
they brought it to Trent, into the hands 
of their best workmen as they say, who 
mended it from top to toe, and set it up 
again, when the worms had nigh consumed 
it. Since which time the third sort of 
workmen, the painters, have taken it in 
hand, the Jesuits and their followers, who 
have never ceased to paint it day and 
night. There is no colour but they have 
tried it to make it beautiful. Some with 
varnish and plaster stop up the cracks 
which the sun shining upon it hath made, 
that they might not be seen. Bellarmine 
and his associates in that kind stir all the 
colours together, and varnish over the 
smoky and dusty places so skilfully that a 
man can scarce tell what the colour is. 
Surius and Baronius, with other colours 
ground by legendaries, cast a shadow over 
it for seeming too youthful, but they have 

inted a grey beard to a green head. 
The rest stand by, such as are Sixtus, 
Senentis, Lindan, Staphylus, Possevin, 
like censors, bragging of the workman- 
ship and flattering the workmen, and ex- 
tolling the idol against them they call 
Lutherans and Calvinists. Thus at the 
last have they polished their Dagon and 
set it before the Lord’s ark. So that it 
may not be forgotten, that with some of it 
they warm themselves and roast their 
meat, as pardons, the mass, and purgatory, 
and laugh in their sleeves at such as turn 
the spit. ‘Ah! I am warm, I have been 
at the fire.’ Thisis the labour and work- 
manship that our adversaries have be- 
stowed on their religion to set it forth, 
whereby they have made their Church so 
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We must now make a further ex- 
tract from the same writer, which 
gives a curious graphic picture of the 
religious state of the Commons at the 
time. 

‘* The sixth is the prodigious ignorance 
whereto they fall that live in Papistry ; for, 
as their Church commendeth it, so their 
people follow it most desperately, even in 
the chiefest things touching their salva- 
tion. I will not speak how unable they 
are to render account of their faith, to 
understand the points of their Catholicism, 
to judge of all things lawful and unlaw- 
ful, and such like,—I will only mention 
what I saw and learned, dwelling among 
them, concerning the saying of their 
prayers, for what man is he whose heart 
trembleth not to see simple people so far 
reduced that they know not how to pro 
nounce or say their daily prayers? or so 
to pray that all that hear them shall be 
filled with laughter, and, while super- 
stitiously they refuse to pray in their 
own language with understanding, they 
speak that which their leaders may blush 
to hear. These examples have I ob- 
served from the common people. The 
Creed :—‘ Creezum zuum patrum oniten- 
tem creatorum ejus anicum, Dominum 
nostrum qui cum sops, Virgini Marie. 
Crixus fixus, Ponchi Pilati audubitiers, 
morti bysanday, father a fernes, sclerest 
un judicarum, finis a mortibus. Creezum 
spirituum sanctum, edi Catholi, remis- 
surum peecaturum, communiorum ob- 
liviorum, bitam and turnam again.’ ”’ 


THE LITTLE CREED. 


Little Creed, can I need ? 

Kneel before our Lady’s knee, 
Candle light, candles burn, 

Our Lady prayed to her dear Son, 
That we might all to Heaven come, 
Little Creed. Amen. 


‘“‘This that followeth ‘they call the 
White Paternoster. 


White Paternoster, Saint Peter’s brother, 
What hast i’ the one hand? white book 


leaves. 

What hast i’ the other hand? Heaven’s 
gate keys. 

Open Heaven’s gates and strike Hell gates, 

And let every Christian child ereep to its 
own mother. 

White Paternoster. Amen. 


‘* Another prayer, 
I bless me with God and the rood, 


With his sweet flesh and precious blood. 
With his Cross and his Creed, 


With his length and his breed, 
From my toe to my crown, 


And all my body up and down; 
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From my back to my breast, 
My five wits to my rest : 
God let never ill come to ill, 
But thro’ Jesus’ own will, 
Sweet Jesus, Lord. Amen. 


“‘Many also used to wear vervain 
against blasts, and, when they gather it 
for this purpose, first they cross the herb 
with their hand, and then they bless it, 
thus : 

Hallow’d be thou, vervain, as thou growest on 
the ground, 

For in the Mount of Calvary there thou wast 
first found, 

Thou healedst our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
staunchedst his bleeding wound, 

In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 

‘ Ghost, I take thee from the ground. 


** And so they"pluck it up and wear it. 
-....-And it cannot be answered that 
these are the customs of a few simple 
people, for this that I say is general 
throughout the country, the whole body 
of the common people, popishly ad- 
dicted, practising nothing else, until it 
please God, by the ministry of his Gospel, 
to convert them. Yea, the wisest men 
and women, devoted to Papistry, though 
well born and brought up for civil quali- 
ties, and of good places in the country, 
yet lie plunged in this ignorance, being 
persuaded that what they have learned by 
long custom and continuance in their 
old religion (so they style it), they should 
not give over. Yea, this sin is so foul 
and grievous, that it may not endure to be 
looked into,’’ &c. 

The author then gives us one of the 
prayers to the Virgin Mary, (Offic. 
Mar. p. 27). ; 

‘‘All hail! O Queen! Mother of 
mercy! Our life, sweetness, and hope, all 
hail! We exiled, the sons of Eve, do 
cry to thee. To thee we sigh, groaning 
and weeping in this vale of tears. There- 
fore, O thou our advocate, turn thou thy 
merciful eyes unto us, and show us: after 
this exile, blessed Jesus, the fruit of thy 
womb. O clement, O pitiful, O sweet 
Virgin Mary, pray for us, O holy mother 
of God.” 

Again, 

‘There is no other hope but thou! 
Save me, O Saviouress ! Redeem me, O 
Redeemer! Thou callest thyself the 
handmaid of Jesus Christ, but, as God’s 
law teacheth, thou art his holy mistress ! 
for right and reason willeth that the 
mother be above the son. Therefore pray 
him humbly and command him from 
above, that he lead us to his kingdom at 
the world’s end.” (Hist. Chor. Aug. 
Commem. Virg. Marie), &c. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI. 
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We have now only to add, that we 
think the selection of authors (and 
what noble names are theirs, the very 
lights and stars of the old Anglican 
reformed church!) to be very ju- 
dicious, and the extracts appropriate 
to the subject. It will be, when 
finished, a very valuable work indeed, 
a treasure-house of learning, eloquence, 
and piety. 


Transactions of the Cambri 


e Camden 
Society. Part II. 
Illustrations of Monumental Brasses. 
Part VI. 4to. 


THE first work consists of papers 
read before the Society, the first of 
which is on the Church of St. Mary 
Astbury, Cheshire. By the Rev. Philip 
Freeman, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
St. Peter's College. s 

This is a description of a church with 
an unusual and remarkable ground 
plan, the arrangement of which in- 
volves the whole question of orienta- 
tion, and at the same time forms a guide 
to the elucidation of other perplexing 
plans. The object of the paper is to 
account upon some principle for the 
anomalies apparent in the structure, 
which appear at first sight capricious. 
The author does this by showing that 
the whole was the effect of a very ex- 
tensive alteration. ‘The plan now con- 
sists of a nave, with aisles irregularly 
disposed, and a tower attached to the 
north aisle. It is demonstrated satis- 
factorily that the north aisle, with its 
tower and chapel, was the nave and . 
chancel of the original church; that 
subsequent additions of a new nave, 
chancel, and south aisle, together 
with an alteration in the dedication, 
led, from the principle of orientation, 
to a fresh point of the compass in the 
new chancel, differing from that of the 
older one ; and these alterations have 
consequently given a de of irre- 
gularity to the plan, which are only to 
be accounted for satisfactorily upon the 
author's theory ; and it is just to say 
that he adduces sufficient intern 
evidence in the structure to justi 
his conclusions. ne os of chure 
architecture who finds any } - 
larity in a plan—and he will fre- 
quently do so—will probably solve any 
difficulty which _ arise by analysing 
the structure with : e same care as Mr. 








Freeman has done. We cannot help 
noticing an allusion to Trompington 
Church, incidentally introduced by Mr. 
Freeman, which is thus spoken of in 
2 verse extracted from Cole’s MSS., 
and attributed to Chaucer :— 


Trompington, Trompington, God be thee 
ith 


wit 
Thy steeple looks like a knife in a sheath. 


The present tower of this church is 
square, and Mr. Freeman, assuming 
that it always was so, understands the 

et to represent its tower as the 

dle of a knife rising above the 
trees about it, which may be deemed 
the sheath. We are not satisfied with 
this explanation, or, indeed, with any 
one referring to the tower in its pre- 
sent state, for it would apply with equal 
truth to almost every church tower; 
as there are few which in some point 
of view do not rise above a clump of 
trees; but if this tower was originally 
crowned with a spire, and that of lead, 
and covering the top of the tower ; and 
moreover, if that spire was slender, 
and triangular in plan, (and there 
is an example of that form,) the com- 
parison would be most pertinent. We 
read the verse as proving the existence 
of a spire in Chaucer's days; although 
in its present state it shows no further 


-indieation of such an addition than 


Stone and Northfleet in Kent do, 
although both of these churches it is 
known had spires originally. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Argyll- 
shire. By John 8. Howson, Esq. M.A. 
—Under this head a full notice is 
given of the churches, crosses, ‘and 
sepulchral monuments of this interest- 
ing district. The description of Jona 
is very satisfactory. 

On Vaulting. By C. J. Ellicott, 
Esq, M.A.—Contains some good re- 
marks on the vaulting of different 
ages. 

On the Adaptation of Pointed Archi- 
tecture to Tropical Climates. By the 
Rev. B. Webb, Honorary Secretary. — 
We think that the difficulty arising 
from the adaptation of pointed archi- 
tecture to hot climates is not solved in 
this essay. Would Salisbury, with all 
its windows and high roofs, be suitable 
for Calcutta? Certainly not. Reduce 
its roofs, and fill up its windows, turn 
the aisles into passages or vestibules, 
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screened from the church by solid walls, 
and you have no longer the beautiful 
cathedral, but an anomalous building, 
somewhat resembling it, but greatly 
disappointing the spectator by the in- 
terior not answering to the exterior 
appearance. Wedonotthink that gothic 
architecture can be adopted to atropical 
climate without destroying its charac- 
teristic features, which has effectually 
been done in the design of the new 
metropolitan church for India. Why 
should the architect look to Europe 
for his design? Will not the Greek 
cross and, dome meet all the require- 
ments needed by the climate? and if, 
instead of seeking in England for his 
model, he was to build in the style of 
Byzantium, he will have no difficulties 
to encounter, and his structure would 
have the merit of resembling the ar- 
chitecture of the country. The addi- 
tion of a campanile in lieu of the 
minarets, superadded to the Christian 
church when perverted to a mosque, 
will sufficiently prevent a modern imita- 
tion of S. Sophia from resembling a 
mosque. Sinall windows appropriately 
placed and spacious vestibules may be 
formed in this style without violence 
to its character, but which can never 
be introduced into a gothic chureh 
without a great injury to its effect. 


On the Ecclesiology of Madeira. By 
the Rev. J. M. Neale, M@.A.—Contains 
much valuable historical and descriptive 
matter relative to the churches of that 
island; the first from authentic and 
hitherto little-known sources, the last 
from personal investigation. 


On the Study of Gothic Mouldings. 
By the Rev. P. Freeman, M.A—In 
this paper the propriety of studying 
deeply the mouldings of Gothic build- 
ings Is advocated: the main object 
of the essay, however, is to shew that 
sections of decorated mouldings con- 
form to the rules laid down by Hogarth 
for judging of beauty by outline. 

On the Church of St. Mary, Cam- 
bridge—This is a full account of the 
history of the university church, with 
suggestions for the restoration of the 
structure to its primitive beauty, in- 
— the abolition of the very 
anomalous fittings which at present 


inecumber the interior. 
The part concludes with Documents 
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Srom the Parish Register of Steeple 
Ashton, Wilts, by the Rev. W. C. 
Lukis, M.A. relating to the alterations 
effected in Henry the Kighth’s reign ; 
and The Consecrations of St. Sampson, 
St. Philip, and Si. Saviour, Guernsey ; 
translated from the Black Book of the 
Bishop of Coutances, by the same author. 
The Illustrations of Monumental 
Brasses complete the series published 
by the Society. ‘The Part comprises 
the curious brass of John de Grofhurst, 
with his grant to bayham Abbey on 
his breast, well engraved ; William de 
Lodyngton, 1419, at Gunby, Lincoln, 
eo a judge in his robes; the 
effigy is remarkable as standing on a 
= leopard. The brass of Sir 
ohn de Northwode at Sheppey is en- 


graved as if it was perfect ; the loss of 


a portion of the body has curtailed the 
knight’s shield, and turned the cross 
into a‘pale; the engraver ought to have 
indicated the missing portion. It has 
been suggested by one well versed in 
the illustration of sepulchral brasses 
that the legs, with the lion and the 
scabbard, are modern restorations, and 
that it is doubtful whether the legs 
were originally crossed. In Stothard’s 
engraving of this brass the line by 
which the junction of the legs to the 
body is made is distinctly shewn; we 
should attribute this restoration to the 
reign of James the First. ‘The author 
of the essay accompanying this brass 
alludes to the defect, and, in noticing 
the armorial bearings, repeats the error 
in Stothard’s description of the arms, 
where the ermine spots are stated to be 
chesnut leaves. The author refers to 
the opinion of Mr. Douce that the mo- 
nument was executed in France; the 
position of the shield on the thigh is, 
we presume, the authority for Mr. 
Douce’s opinion; we believe it is not 
usually met with in this position in Eng- 
lish effigies, but it is certsinly common 
in French effigies. It is, we think, er- 
roneous to state this to be one of the 
seven cross-legged brasses known to 
exist; there are, in fact, but six in 
such a position, Sir John Daubernon 
(who is, we apprehend, included in 
the enumeration) is not cross-legged. 
John Mapelton, Priest, a very elegant 
figure from Broadwater Church, forms 
the last subject. 

The part is further illustrated by 
four beautiful lithographs by way of 
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tail-pieces to each description : the first 
is a singular angular piscina in the 
church of All Saints, North Moreton, 
Berks, 2 very beautiful specimen of 
efrly decorated work; the second, 
wood-work in St. Mary's Leicester, shews 
a series of very elegant stalls, with lofty 
and highly-enriched canopies in the 
decorated style. The church of Lower 
Peover, Cheshire, is a structure of tim- 
ber and plaster, a most extraordinary 
example of church architecture. The 
last engraving shews the interior of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church at Cambridge 
as restored,—a specimen of modern re= 
novation not equalled by any in the 
present age for correctness and consis- 
tency in the preservation of the original 
character of thestructure. These litho- 
graphs are beautifully executed, with 
a slight tint, and, in addition to their 
merit as views of original objects of 
beauty, are in themselves elegant spe- 
cimens of that art. 


Sacred Architecture; its Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present State. By Richard 
Brown, Esg. Professor of Architec- 
ture. 4to. 


THE author has taken considerable 
pains to produce an historical account 
of every description of architecture 
used for sacred purposes, commencing 
from the earliest notices of the pillar 
stone in sacred writ, and ending with 
the finished cathedral of comparatively 
modern times. 

The first portion of the work is 
dedicated to the history of sacred - 
architecture ; the second to exemplars 
of the several styles which prevailed 
at various epochs in the history of 
the world, and existed in different 
countries, modified by climate, by 
local circumstances, and by difference 
of religion. The author has shewn 
himself to be alive to the beauties and 
merits of the Gothic or pointed style, 
and feelingly deplores the consequences 
which the excesses of fanaticism or the 
fancies of innovators have entailed on 
our ancient ecclesiastical structures, 
and what has operated even more 
seriously than both these causes to 
destroy the purest specimens of our 
national architecture,—the prevalence 
of a culpable neglect of their preserva- 
tion ; an instance of which, perhaps 
the most glaring in the present day, 
the author points out in the cas 
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thedral church of Norwich. If the 
spire is in the state described by Mr. 

rown, its fall, which seems to be 
inevitable, will level a large portion of 
one of the noblest of our cathedrals to 
the ground,, and reduce Norwich to 
the state of Hereford. The following 
are the words of Mr. Brown, and they 
call imperatively upon the Dean and 
Chapter to take immediate steps to 
avert the impending danger. 


‘¢The spire is in a very decayed and 
precarious state, bulged in several places, 
and hooped together with an iron band- 
age; to me its existence appeared most 
precarious, and J sincerely hope that its 
fall, which cannot now be far distant, may 
not take place during the celebration of 
Divine Service.” p. 163. 


The second part of the work, which 
consists of specimens of the various 
styles, is not so satisfactory as we could 
desire. One engraving shews a per- 
spective view of Babylon when in- 
vaded by Cyrus, and another a re- 
storation of Solomon’s ‘Temple in the 
Soanean style, both of which are use- 
less in an architectural point of view. 
The Pantheon in Mr. Brown's re- 
storation retains the bell towers, and 
the majority of the examples of church 
architecture are rather designs of the 
author’s invention than representa- 
tions of ancient examples. ‘The plate 
entitled “ Elevation of « Constantine 
Basilican Church at Rome,” is one otf 
these designs ; it shewsa meeting-house 
looking structure without a cortile; the 
plan appended to it, being that of S. 
Maria Maggiore, gives a fictitious cha- 
racter to the elevation. The section of 
the structure shews an imitation of a 
Rasilica with single aisles, and is placed 
above a plan of St. Paul’s at Rome, 
having double aisles. It would have 
been much better to have given the 
actual elevations to the plans, as both 
are rendered useless by this practice. 
The section of St. Sophia’s church at 
Constantinople is placed above a per- 
spective view of a mosque, certainly 
not the same edifice, and one which 
probably was a mosque from the be- 
ginning. 

The author's ideas of Saxon churches 
are perfectly original: they are repre- 
sented very much like what a tempo- 
rary wooden church of the present day 
1 .i beexpected to exbibit. The first 


design is of timber framing, the in- 
terstices filled in with rubble or plas- 
ter, like the buildings of Elizabeth or 
James's days, having an Italian tower, 
and appearing from the plan to have 
a pulpit and desks in front of the 
altar. The second design seems to 
have been formed upon the model of 
Greenstead church, with the addition 
of a proprietary-chapel tower; and 
both designs are constructed on the 
erroneous conclusion drawn from 
Greenstead, that the Saxon churches 
were universally of wood. In con- 
tradiction to the authenticity of his 
design the author states that in the 
reign of King Alfred the Saxon 
churches became improved and built 
of stone, and refers to Worth church, 
Sussex, as a specimen; and further, 
that in the reign of Athelstane the 
windows in some instances had tri- 
angular heads, the doors semicircular ; 
and the church consisted of a nave 
and chancel, with a tower at the west 
end, generally round, built with flints 
and grouted rubble masonry, rough 
plastered on the outside. The author 
has not stated his authority for dis- 
criminating so nicely between the 
characteristics of Saxon architecture of 
the time of Alfred and that of Athel- 
stane: his conclusion only serves to 
shew how easily conjectures may be ex- 
alted into facts. ‘The Norman and suc- 
cessive styles are similarly illustrated 
by plates, the majority of which are 
ideal compositions formed on modern 
notions of church building, a grand 
and leading feature in them being the 
grouping together the pulpit and desks 
in the front of the altar. 

A class of buildings, never very ec- 
clesiastical in their design, which now 
may almost be regarded as of a past 
uge, viz. episcopal (i. e. proprietary) 
chapels, are especially illustrated by 
Mr. Brown. One is hexagonal, two of 
the angles projecting in the middle of 
the flanks ; the structure has Alhamra 
windows and a Regent’s-park Greek 
tower. These modern designs are, 
moreover, mixed up with sections and 
views of genuine structures of an- 
tiquity, to which they undesignedly 
act as foils. Ifthe author had given 
actual views and measurements of 
ancient churches as examples, he 
would have produced a book of far 
greater value to his readers. 
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Sermons, by Archdeacon Manning. 

Vol. 

THE present volume is distin- 
guished, like the former one, by great 
merits of composition,—a very forcible 
way of delivering and illustrating the 
doctrines of Scripture, by arguments 
ably conducted, and in language mas- 
culine and eloquent. In what this 
preacher says there is no compromise 
with the world, or with worldly feel- 
ings and interests : he looks his subject, 
like a man in earnest, full in the face ; 
he — with the authority of one 
who knows his high commission, and 
who himself possesses the most exalted 
views of the demands which the re- 
ligion of Christ makes on the sinful- 
ness of human nature, in order that it 
may be fit to partake of the immortal 
blessings it offers; and he knows too 
the innumerable ways by which, in the 
deceitfulness of ‘our hearts, in the ur- 
gency of our passions, in the tempta- 
tions of the world, and even in the 
treachery of our own conscience, we 
attempt to evade, to escape, or to op- 
pose them. ‘There is a power in these 
discourses which it is difficult indeed 
to suppose would not call forth atten- 
tion, and that attention when aroused 
must convey the awful truths which it 


has heard into the deepest recesses of 


the softened and awakened heart. 
After such general observations, 
which embrace, indeed, the whole 
character of the volume, it might be 
expected that we should not only ad- 
duce proofs of the justness of our 
opinion, but that we should willingly 
seize the nna of making more 
generally 
this able oratory, and thus impart, as 
far as we can, the advantages which 
‘we ourselves have derived from it. 
But that is quite impossible—in the 
first place, from the variety of subjects 
which, in the narrow compass of our 
monthly pages, we are obliged to treat 
of ; and secondly, from the claims and 
calls on us of other works of a similar 
nature to the present. But to quit 
the volume without some references 
would be wanting in respect to the 
author, in justice to our readers, 
and in satisfaction to ourselves; yet 
they must be short, and, in order 
to save space we shall make our 
scanty extracts at once, without 
the incumbrance of explanation on 
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our part. Let our readers turn to 
the volume itself, and instruct them- 
selves. 


P. 25. Subject—Holiness in Childhood. 
‘‘ Surely some such great and visible 
facts were originally observed by the 
Church when it was prescribed that the 
office of deacon and priest might be con- 
ferred on youths 23 and 24 years old, and 
even the episcopate at 50. And certainly, 
in comparing the average formation of 
character now with that of men who were 
nurtured up from holy baptism in faith of 
their regeneration, and in religious houses 
or devout schools of discipline, it must be 
confessed that in the science of the saints 
and in the practice of life we are backward 
and unripe ; and if we were asked to find 
a reason for it, I believe the truth would | 
be best expressed by saying that these 
later ages have lost faith in the miraculous 
conception and holy childhood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the type and pledge of our 
regeneration in holy baptism, and of the 
developement of our regenerative life ; 
and not only so, but that a false, and 
shallow system of theology has grown 
up and thrust down this high doctrine 
from its place. A prevalent notion in 
these later times is, that the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration is superstitious and 
delusive; that it tends to deadness, 
worldliness, and unspirituality ; that the 
Christian life of those who have been re- 
ligious from childhood is generally tame, 
cold, and formal; that true Christian 
perfection is to be found in penitents, and 
those who are converted late in life ; that 
experience of sin and guilt is the stimulus 
of personal responsibility and the very life 


‘of the conscience ; and that the fervour, 


zeal, and intensity of the converted sinner - 
is the true perfection of the Christian 
character,’’ &c. 

P. 71.—‘‘It is not to be denied that 
there are, even among persons of a devout 
life, two very distinct persons. There is 
one which consists of people who are 
truly conscientious, faithful to the light 
that is in them, charitable, blameless, 
diligent in the usual means of grace, 
and’ visibly advanced in the practice and 
principle of a religious obedience. Yet 
there is something wanting. Their alms 
are given without the grace of charity; 
their consolations are not soothing ; there 
is a want of sympathy, tenderness, meek- 
ness, reverence, submission of will, re- 
nouncement ; sometimes there is a tone 
which is even selfish, impious, heartless, 
or worldly,”’ &e. 

P. 92. On Worldly Cares.—‘‘ Some- 
times men of a high-toned profession of 
life allow themselves to participate in 
trades, speculations, undertakings whigh 
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are perhaps connived at by those who 
execute the law of the land, though they 
aré forbidden by the laws themselves; or 
they consciously suffer profits to be made 
over to them which they know is not their 
due. They let others make mistakes 
against themselves without setting them 
right; they leave them under false im- 
pressions of the value of things which pass 
between them by way of sale; they let 
mistaken notions arising from their own 
words remain unnoticed ; or by acts, they 
imply, in matters of business, what they 
would not say. They are willing to be 
parties, if it so happen, to unequal bar- 
gains; or they are not considerate of the 

ality of those they treat with, or of their 
ability to protect themselves, or they 
conceal knowledge which would change the 
whole intention of those they deal with, 
while they themselves count upon it. Many 
of these things have no distinct names. 
They are practised—I will not say per- 
mitted—in commerce and trade—by a 
sortof lax interpretation ofduty, and,though 
not pronounced to be fair, are nevertheless 
treated as if they were the necessary 
features of offensive and defensive warfare, 
which the buyers and sellers, the mer- 
chants and money-changers and traffickers 
of this world are compelled to carry on 
and to submit to. The market, and the 
exchange, and the receipt of custom, are 
perilous places, having an atmosphere of 
their own; and in it things are strangely 
refracted, precepts and obligations are 
often seen edgeways, or sideways, or in- 
verted altogether ; or again, the fair forms 
of integrity are dimly seen, and treated as 
visionary, unpractical, inapplicable to the 
affairs of the world ; and a peculiar sort of 
character is formed which is long-sighted, 
far-reaching, sharp, ready, dexterous, 
driving, successful. All things seem to 
turn in their direction; and they are pre- 
pared for every fluctuation, variation, and 
change. Now it is very seldom that such 
men persevere in strict integrity. The 
temptations to make great gains by slight 
equivocations, and the manifold and 
complex nature of the transactions they 
are engaged in, give so many farilities for 
turning things unduly to their own ad- 
vantage, that many fali,’’ &c. 

P. 144. Worldly Awmbitior.—‘ How 
few men with the baits of power, elevation, 
applause before them, can resist the allure- 
ment of indirect means, such as com- 
promises, abandonment of pledges or 
obligations, and the like. It is amelan- 


choly and most instructive fact that there 
is hardly one of the world’s great men in 
whose private history there is not to be 
found some stifling of conscience, some 
departure from rectitude, stern fidelity, 
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and determined abiding by truth and right 
in the teeth of danger, or at the cost of 
failure in their ruling passion. In the 
earnestness with which they seek their 
aim, they grow precipitate, unscrupulous, 
reckless, obdurate ; and, as the end nears, 
and the strife thickens, and success or 
failure are in the crisis, one last step, 
the last act which secures the desires of 
a life, is often one that henceforward 
makes life not worth the living. They 
have succeeded—the point is won, but at 
what a cost! at the price of their heart’s 
faith in the power of truth and right. They 
have in some way struck a bargain or 
chaffered with a lie, and put their trust for 
success in a falsehood, which, if it be any- 
thing, is an unclean spirit ; they have with- 
drawn their faith from the supremacy of 
righteousness ; they have forsaken the 
service of truth and goodness, because these 
seemed to be exiled, disowned, despised ; 
because the world seemed too strong for 
them ; and because the dictates of faith and 
truth pointed to paths that seemed to lead 
away from the desired end,” &c. 

P. 266. On Mixing with the World.— 
‘* All things about us are charged with 
some measure of the world’s evil power. 
No lines can be drawn round the infected 
quarters. They have neither beginning 
nor ending, no limit nor boundary. The 
whole visible Churchis affected by it, —whole 
nations, states, and households. ‘The evil 
is continuous, all-pervading, ubiquitous. 
If we would escape the world, we must 
needs go out of the world; nothing less 
than this will do it; and this shows the 
impossibility of that which some excellent 
persons with the best intentions have en- 
deavoured to do,—Z mean to draw pe- 
remptory lines between their household 
and the world. They might as well draw 
a line between themselves and the race of 
mankind, for, draw it where they will, they 
do but make a distinction without a dif- 
ference ; and, moreover, they shut out of 
their precinct some of the holiest saints, 
and shut in it some who are the very 
worshippers of the world. And the ill 
effects of this mistake are manifold. It 
savours much of rash judgment, self-pre- 
ference, and separation, and it fosters. a 
dangerous spirit of security, making people 


_ think that within their circle they are safe, 


and that this safety consists in outward 
form of reformation, instead of an in- 
ward grace of watchfulness and purity of 
heart. It is remarkable, how in families 
which have isolated themselves from the 
healthy unconscious action of open inter- 
course with others, evils of the strongest 
and most uncalled-for kinds have un- 
folded themselves. It is with the spiritual 
as with the natural life,—a false principle 
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of motive or of action once admitted, 
works out the most unwholesome and 
morbid effects. Perhaps this is the reason 
why the children of persons of much real 
piety have not seldom turned out sinful or 
unsatisfactory. They have been brought 
up in a state of artificial separation from 
the world, without the real discipline of 
the inward character, which, nothing but 
probation or a truly devout life seems to 
bestow,’’ &c. 


We can find no more room; but we 
must refer to p. 302-3 for a beautifully 
drawn picture of the Advantages and 
Spiritual Blessings attending a Humble 
and Poor State; to p. 312 and 316, 
Labour being the Lot of Man; and to 
p- 319, On the Disadvantages attend- 
ing a Life of Business. e had also 
marked several other places as worth 
of peculiar attention, but those will 
not be overpassed by any careful and 
enlightened reader. 





Five Sermons on the Temptation of 
Christ in the Wilderness, &c. By 
N. H. Mill, D.D. 


IT would be very difficult for us to 
express ourselves in terms of too much 
approbation of these discourses; for 
in the high qualities of close sound 
argumentation, profound theological 
learning, and most careful and watch- 
ful attention to all great points of 
right and sound belief, they will ap- 
prove themselves to all careful readers. 
They are the most masterly discus- 
sions on the great subject of the Temp- 
tation that we ever met with. The 
view of the subject is at once philoso- 
phical, and true to all doctrinal serip- 
ture; while the remarks on various 
great theological heresies, ancient and 
modern, which the author meets with 
in his progress, are quite worthy 
of the feeling which suggested them, 
and the care and distinctness with 
which they have been enounced. We 
do not wonder that they have been 
published at the solicitation of the dis- 
tinguished members of the academic 
body to which they are addressed. The 
sermons are in number five :—On the 
Definiteness of Christian Faith, and 
the objective character of Christianity ; 
The Incarnate Lord subject to Temp- 
tation :—and here the reader will see 
the Scriptural and Catholic cause of 
our Lord’s Temptation most ably 
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argued and proved, and the most dan 
gerous, and indeed, to a pious mind, 
even impious heresies on the subject 
confuted. The author in the three 
following discourses gives the three 
different Temptations :—First, That of 
Sensual Distrust, which was founded 
by Satan on our Lord’s long fast of 

orty Days; the Second, the Temp- 
tation of Worldly Ambition, where we 
recommend the careful perusal of all 
that lies between p. 100 and the con- 
clusion; the last is the Temptation 
of Spiritual Presumption, as opposed 
to that of carnal and sensual indul- 
gence. 


‘* Now,” says the author, ‘in survey- 
ing both the Evangelical histories of this 
Temptation, whether considered as the 
last or second of the three, we are forcibly 
struck by the art of the Tempter in the 
concatenation of this with the first. It 
was in both the professed aim of the ad- 
versary to challenge a miracle that should 
evince our Saviour to be the Son of God; 
but the inducement to which he trusted 
for the suecess of that challenge, and in 
which he concealed the sin, was in the 
first a sensual, in the last a spiritual con- 
sideration. Yet in neither was it an ex- 
treme or flagrant offence that was pro- 
posed,—neither a profligate sensual in- 
dulgence in the one instance, nor an arroga- 
tion of divine and independent power in the 
other; but in the one the gratification of 
long and most serious hunger, in the other 
the casting himself on divine protection ex- 
clusively for support ;—both plausible, 
neither of them odious, or apparently cri- 
minal in itself, but rather wrong from the‘ 
modes and circumstances of things that 
accompanied it. There the object of so- 
licitation was the preservation of life by 
unlicensed means; here the endangering 
of life by the neglect of the means that are 
proper. There it was the distrust of God’s 
care to preserve his saints that contri- 
buted to the malice of the Temptation ; 
here it was an over-confidence and pre- 
sumption on that care, without warrant. 
And such is usually the art of the adver- 
sary of mankind, and his instruments, to 
take advantage of previous victories over 
him to impel to sin in an opposite di- 
rection,’ &c. 


The passages following this quota- 
tion are well worthy the most attentive 
consideration, and we have no other 
reason for not going on with our ex- 
tract but our want of space. 
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. Verses for ag? Seasons, §c. 
by W. F. Hook, D.D. 

IT appears from the preface that 
these hymns were written by a lady 
resident in Ireland, “with a view of 
adapting the principle observed in the 
Christian year to the capacities of the 
young and uneducated.” The volume 
therefore, it is said, may be considered 
“as a Christian year for children.” 
Now, what we have to say is this—that, 


Edited 


whoever this lady is who is the author 


of-the poetry, she has shown very con- 
siderable poetical powers, regulated 
and improved by very correct taste. 
We could hardly point out a similar 
volume of’ higher merits. Much ori- 
ginality of thought the nature of the 
subject does not admit, and all florid 
ornaments and luxuriance of imagery 
are also out of place; but the versifi- 
cation is masculine, harmonious, and 
pleasing, and the language so correct 
and good as to show a taste cultivated 
in the best schools of our older poetry. 
Our selections are always, when the 
subject-matter is so worthy of them, 
by the nature of our work, far more 
limited than we could wish and than 
would do full justice to the author. In 
this case it is difficult, if we make any 
choice, to say we could not have made 
another quite as good; but, fortu- 
nately, it is impossible to make a bad 
one through any defective judgment 
of our own. We take, therefore,— 


THE FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT (p. 53). 
« Abraham is dead, and the prophets,’ 
&c.—St. John, viii. 52. 


No longer dwells on Mamre’s plain 
The faithful father lov’d of God, 

Nor sees the setting sunbeam stain 
With purple hues Moriah’s sod. 

From Horeb’s height, from Carmel’s hill, 
The prophets of the Lord are fled ; 

By Jordan’s wave and Cherith’s rill 
Their voice is silent—are they dead ? 


Does Moses lie ’mid Moab’s stones ? 
Does old Machpelah’s cavern lone 

Hold yet the patriarch’s mould’ring bones ? 
And whither is Elijah gone ? 


We cannot answer. Earth with earth 


Long since has mingled in decay ; 
But they who know a second birth, 
We know they live—shall live for aye. 


The dust that lies beneath our tread 
Shall stir again the valley’s clod, 
And now Christ’s ransom’d are not dead : 
They live to us—they live to God, 
8 
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He triumph’d o’er all-conquering death 
Who _was, ere Abraham, throned on 


igh, 
And, though we yield this mortal breath, 
Who keeps His words shall never die. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 


‘¢ Balaam saw that it pleased the Lord 
to bless Israel.’’ (p. 65.) 


The seer stood by his seven shrines ; 
He look’d from Peor’s mountain grey ; 
All Israel's tents, like silver lines, 
Beneath him in the valley lay. 


He saw Jeshimen’s breeze unfold 
Their twelve broad banners waving free ; 
And Moab’s monarch showed his gold, 
And said, ‘‘Oh! Balaam, curse them 
me!” 


A mightier impulse fills his breast— 
A deeper power impels his thought. 

‘* How can I curse whom God has blest ? 
Or speak but what the Lord has taught ? 


Like fertile valleys water’d wide ; 
Like cedar trees in fragrant row ; 
Like gardens by the river side, 
Thy goodly tents, oh! Israel, show. 


Thy glorious tide shall still flow on; 
Thy seed by many waves shall lie ; 
When Agag’s past, when Edom’s gone, 
Thy throne shall be exalted high. 
From fertile Egypt’s cloudless plain 
Through rolling seas God made thy path. 
Thy haughty foes opposed in vain ; 
He slew the nations in his wrath. 
Like lion in the wilderness 
That croucheth down thy strength shall 


be, 
And blessed shall be they who bless, 
And cursed he who curseth thee.” 


So spake of old the prophet sire, 
Mov’d by that impulse none can quell, 
When, spite of lust and strong desire, 
He bless’d God’s favour’d Israel. 
And thus Christ’s Church is ever blest, 
And thus his power still guards his 
saints, 
Though oft by cruel scorn oppress’d, 
Till hearts are sad and courage faints. 


The power that pour’d by Pisgah’s stone 
Blessing for curses,—good for ill,— 

That mighty power still keeps his own ; 
God’s chosen sons are blessed still. 


Perhaps we may be a little over- 
critical,—perhaps we may be wrong,— 
but we think the similitude used in 
the line, 

All Israel’s tents, like silver lines, 
is hardly correct. It would be just if 
applied to England’s tents; but we 
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take it, that it is more probable the 
tents of Israel were, like the tents of 
the modern Arabs and other Eastern 
tribes, dark in colour, made of horse- 
hair or some such material,—certainly 
not of white canvass. We happen ac- 
cidentally to have hit on a passage to 
the purpose :—“ The sheep and goats 
generally open the march (of the mi- 

* gratory Sestiat of Iliyats in Persia), led 
by young shepherds, the flower and 
strength of their tribe, with their 
faithful companions the shaggy dogs. 
Next follow the donkeys and oxen of 
a small species, laden with the black 
canvass and poles of the Iliyat tents,” 
&c.—Travels in Luristan, by Baron de 
Bode, i. p. 254. Again, vol. ii. p. 148, 
“We soon found that we were old 
acquaintance, having met three years 
previously, and spent a few days in 
the black tents of the Kermanshah Ili- 
yats.” These tents are made of black 
goat’s-hair, and are common through 
all the East. 

We cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing a hope that the lyre so suc- 
cessfully struck, and in such a cause, 
will not long be silent. 


Petra; and other Poems. By J. W. 
Burgon. 

THE leading poem in this little 
volume, which gained the prize at Ox- 
ford in 1845, is written with much 
elegance and poetical spirit, and alto- 
gether in a pure taste, free from the 
manifold perversions of genius in the 
present day. We have room for two 
extracts, which will exhibit its merits 
better than any observation of ours: 
and first for the description of Petra: 


Still on for Petra, till the desert wide 

Shrinks to a valley, and on either side 

The rude rock springeth, and a long array 

Of tombs forgotten sadden all the way. 

Then the earth yawns terrific, and a path 

By nature formed, in waywardness or wrath, 

Winds where two rocks precipitously frown— 

The giant warders of the wondrous town. 

Day comes not here, or in such spectral guise, 

She seems an outcast from yon happy skies, 

In silent awe the Arab steals along, 

Nor cheers his camels with their wonted song. 

Well may the spirit, left alone to brood 

On the dim shapes which haunt that solitude, 

O’erflow with joy, the dreary pathway past, 

When Petra bursts upon the gaze at last! 

Oh, passing beautiful! in this wild spot— 

Temples and tombs and dwellings all forgot— 

One sea of sunlight far around thee spread, 

And skies of sapphire mantling over head, 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXV 
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They seem no work of man’s creative hand, 

Where labour wrought as wayward fancy 
plann’d ; 

But from the rock, as if by magic grown, 

Eterna]—silent—beautiful—alone !— 

Not virgin white, like that old Doric shrine 

Where once Athena held her rites divine; 

Nor saintly grey, like many a minster fane 

That crowns the hill or sanctifies the plain ; 

But rosy red, as if the blush of dawn [drawn; 

Which first beheld them were not yet with- 

The hue of youth upon a brow of woe, 

Which men called old two thousand years ago. 

Match me such marvel, save in Eastern clime, 

A rose-red city, half as old as Time. 

And this is Petra, &c. 


The following animated and pic- 
turesque lines are suggested by a view 
of a theatre and the sepulchres of this 
singular city : 

Yet hearts and eyes there be well skilled to 
trace 

The living features in the lifeless face, 

For whom that silent desert air seems rife 

With tuneful voices and the pulse of life ; 

For them sweeps by, in glittering pomp, again, 

The warlike pageant and the peaceful train ; 

For them bright shadows fill those vacant halls, 

And Beauty wakes where’er their footstep falls. 

“ Heard ye it not?” the light-eyed dreamer 
cries, 

‘* Heard ye no shout from yonder seats arise?” 

And his rapt gaze in ecstasy is bent 

On what seems Pleasure’s mournful monument. 

Ye deem the actor and his mimic rage 

Pass like a shadow from yon ruin’d stage ; 

But to mine eye he lives, he moves,—’tis we 

Are shadows here,—ihe substance only he! 

Or do I dream? They come and fade so fast— 

Now here, now there—now present, and now 
past. 

But now astern old King, whom anguish strong 

Has goaded into madness, stalks along, 

Sightless and crownless ;-—now a maiden stands 

E’en where he stood, and in her lily hands 

Enfolds an urn,—ineffable the grace, 

The marble sorrow of that classic face ; 

It fades,—’tis fled,—and, on a lofty car, 

There sits another; like some baleful star 

Glares her wild eyes, and from her lips of ire 

Streams a full torrent of prophetic fire. ~ 

She raves, she rises, and with frenzfed hand 

Dashes to earth her garland and her wand. 

Sublimely beautiful! When this is o’er, 

Let nothing follow,—I will gaze no more, &c. 

(Edipus, Electra, and Cassandra, are 
of course the persons alluded to by 
the poet. We think there should have 
been a note to the line “’Tis we are 
shadows here.” This fine thought, we 
believe, originally came from the lips 
of a Spanish monk: it has been ver- 
sified by Mr. Wordsworth, introduced 
by Mr. Rogers in his “ Italy,” and is 
given with other versions in one of the 
numbers of the N a. American Re- 
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view. Unless in such a finished poem 
a8 this is, it would be unreasonable to 
object to the expression “classic face ;” 
yet “classic” is a word that has be- 
come a little lowered and tarnished 
by too promiscuous use, and there is 
nothing in the word to which it is joined 
to elevate it; therefore we should say 
that “classic face” was a phrase rather 
below that fine and finished style of 
expression which belongs to the whole 
of this very elegant production; and 
our very remark shows that we do not 
like even a speck upon the surface of 
alabaster. ‘The smaller poems are not 
only gets for their poetical merit, 
but for their feeling and sentiment ; 
and had we room we should quote 
from them, and particularly from that 
called L’Envoy, with pleasure. 
Another work by the same author 
has reached us, called Remarks on 
Art, with reference to the Studies of 
the University, well worthy the at- 
tention of the enlightened Society to 
whom it is addressed. This little work, 
in the shape of a letter to a friend, 
exhibits an unusual acquaintance with 
the invaluable treasures of ancient 
art, and a critical estimation of their 
excellences. The arguments by which 
Mr. Burgon shows the intimate alli- 
ance existing between all the works 
of antiquity, and the disadvantages 
attending the exclusion of any, par- 
ticularly those which, in dignity, in 
beauty, and in genius, rank next to 
the poetic, are forcibly stated, and 
learnedly and elegantly illustrated. In 
our opinion a museum of sculpture, 
and the endowment of a professorship 
of ancient art, would be the best and 
oa means of supplying the present 
efect in the system of classical edu- 
cation; and this reminds us of what 
we think, in the present enlightened 
age, is a curious fact, that though 
some of our architects, as Messrs. 
Wilkes and Cockerell, are well con- 
versant with the remains of ancient lite- 
rature, not one of our English sculptors 
living is a scholar! nor is there one 
who can call the genius of Sophocles 
or Pindar to illustrate the productions 
of Phidias or Praxiteles. 
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able, will embrace different, classes 
of literature, and present variety of 
information, will make science in- 
telligible to the general reader, as in 
the Seared of Darwin, or dignify a 
common subject, as in Southey’s Life 
of Bunyan, with novelty of remark and 
richness of illustration,—such seems 
to have been the laudable design of 
the publisher of this series of works, 
and in which we. think he has been 
eminently successful. 


Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia.—There 
was no Englishman who wasmore familiarly 
acquainted with Persia than Sir John Mal- 
colm. We once heard him say, ‘‘ When 
I am in Persia I am at home.’’ The 
reader will find ample proof of the truth 
of this saying in the volume before us, 
and particularly in the account of the 
Persian court, of the ministers, and the 
political and social system of the country. 


Notes and Sketches on New South 
Wales. By Mrs. Meredith.—In Mrs. 
Meredith we believe we recognise our old 
acquaintance Miss Twamly, a very accom- 
plished person, possessing considerable 
knowledge in many branches of literature, 
and in this work she has given us a very 
pleasing narrative of personal adventure, 
with considerable information on the 
country in which she traversed the ocean 
to reside ; her remarks extend both to the 
state of society and to the natural pro- 
ductions of Australia, particularly in the 
plants of the country. 


Southey’s Lives of Cromwell and John 
Bunyan.—In biographical narrative Mr. 
Southey is always animated, graphical, and 
instructive. The Life of Cromwell is not 
only written with candour, but spirit and 
fidelity; that of Bunyan was one after his 
own heart, as was his Life of Wesley. 


Darwin’s Journal of a Voyage Round 
the World. Parisi. ii. iii.—These volumes 
contain the richest additions to natural 
history formed by a personal adventure in 
distant countries since the time of Hum- 
boldt. To the naturalist, in almost every 
branch of science, they will be invaluable, 
to the general reader most instructive. 


A Residence in the Marquesas. By 
Herman Melville.—The author, a young 
American, ran away from his ship and 
from a brutal captain, and was domesti- 
cated for some months among a tribe of 
savages in one of the enchanting islands 
of the group called Marquesas. The 
whole narrative is most interesting, most 
affecting, and most romantic. Ah! thou 
gentle and too enchanting Fayaway, what 
has become of thee? 
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Barrow’s Life of Sir Francis Drake .— 
A compendious and faithful narrative. 
The author mentions supposed valuable 
documents in the Burghley Papers in the 
possession of the Marquess of Salisbury ; 
but unfortunately he could not obtain per- 
mission to inspect them. 


Father Ripa’s Residence in Pekin.— 
Father Ripa went out as a Catholic Mis- 
sionary to China, and on his return founded 
a Chinese college at Naples, in which, at 
the last visit, the students amounted only 
to eight. Father Ripa was well received 
in China, though he did not make many 
converts from the worship of Fo. His 
book is like a little momentary peep into 
an unknown world. 


The French in Algiers.—The narrative 
of Clemens Lamping, a lieutenant in the 
Oldenburg service, who went to Algiers 
and entered the Foreign Legion. This 
is followed by a narrative of five months’ 
captivity among the Arabs, by M. de 
Fraun, a lieutenant in the French navy. 
Both are very interesting and are well 
treated by Lady Duff Gordon. 


The Amber Witch ; edited by W. Mein- 
held, translated by Lady Duff Gordon.— 
This is truly the most interesting trial for 
witchcraft ever known. It is so painfully 
affecting in many parts that we could 
scarcely proceed with it, and it is a most 
wonderfully curious picture of the ignorant 
superstition of the times. At p. 11 we 
meet with some Latin lines by St. Augus- 
tin, with a translation very well executed. 
But we take the liberty of suggesting, 
first, whether ‘‘ Cives utriusque patrie ”’ 
does not mean that the angels and the 
mortals admitted into Paradise lived on 
one common food. As we have only the 
insulated passage before us we are not at 
all sure that we are right; in the three 
next lines the quaint conceit in the original 
seemshardly preserved. Itisnotmeant that 
‘* they are never hungry, never satiated.” 
On the contrary, but that ‘‘ being hungry 
they are not pained, being satiated they 
are not full,’’ Plainly thus— 


Satiety does nothing loathe, nor hunger ever 


pain, 
Craving for food they always eat, and eating 
crave again. 

The expression ‘‘ Sudat balsamum”’ 
means that the ‘‘ balm tree’”’ perspires or 
gives out itsodours,—the celebrated ‘balm 
tree” of Judea and the East. ‘* Vernant 
sata’’ means that the “‘fallows grow green,’’ 
as the young corn springs ; opposed to the 
**prata,” the grass meadows. ‘‘ Poma 
non lapsura” does not signify that the 
boughs are not broken, but that the fruit is 
perpetual, as in the orange tree and others, 
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where the boughs are always laden. We 
only intend these trifling remarks to shew 
that we have read this most interesting 
work with the attention it well deserves. 


Borrow’s Bible in Spain.—We have 
only to say of this life of the gipsies that 
those who love Don Quixote, and Gil 
Blas, and the Spanish Rogue, and Gusman 
D’Alfarache (and who does not love for a 
time these gipsey rogues and lying var- 
lets ?) will also take as their best living 
commentary these graphical and spirited 
sketches by Mr. Borrow. 


Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal.—On 
the merits of this interesting work it is 
not necessary to expatiate. We knew 
this excellent man from his boyhood ; we 
saw him after he accepted the bishopric, 
which was offered as a testimony of the 
great respect in which he was held, and 
of the friendship of him at whose disposal 
it was. He at first declined it; afterwards 
he told us, ‘‘ I was sitting by the fire with 
my wife, and we talked the matter over 
again, and I said ‘ Well, we have this year 
got 1,500/. for Hodnet (for the tithes 
are annually valued,) but it will not be so 
much again, and we are in debt for the 
parsonage ; and then we have a noble field 
open to my labours ;’ and so after we had 
discussed the matter together a second 
time it was settled ; and here I am going.” 


Livonian Tales.—Of the three tales the 
Dispossessed is the longest and the most 
important, and is full of interest ; we after 
that prefer the Jewess. The attack of 
Mark by the wolves in the former is a 
scene to take away one’s breath. 


Life of the Great Condé. By Lord 
Mahon. 2 vols.—This life is translated 
from the French, in which language it was 
originally written by Lord Mahon. It is 
a copious and animated biography, steering 
on an impartial course between the pane- 
gyrists and detractors of that illustrious 
man. Condé’s high reputation as a military 
commander is thoroughly sustained, and 
this is the only part of his character worth 
attention or esteem. 


Drinkwater’s History of the Siege of 
Gibraltar.—This work has long received 
the public approbation. It is a clear, 
distinct, and spirited narrative of one of 
the most remarkable attacks in the history 
of modern warfare ; it was the whole 
military strength of Spain thrown against 
a solitary rock and a handful of British 
troops,—and thrown in vain. 


Bracebridge Hall. ByGeoffrey Crayon, 
Gent.—We have had nothing in style so 
light, so playful, or so elegant, since the 
days of the Spectator. The portraits are 
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lively without exaggeration, and the entire 
sketch is a pleasing natural scene, drawn 
with taste and enlivened by humour. 


Ecclesiastical Records of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, from the fifth 
seg the Reformation. By the 
Rev. Richard Hart. Second Edi- 
tion, much enlarged. 8vo. Cambridge. 
TITLE-PAGES are amongst the 

falsest things in the world, and cer- 

tainly Mr. Hart’s title-page is not 
an exception. These “ Ecclesias- 
tical Records” consist of seven 
chapters of classified translated 
abridgements of entries in Wilkins’s 

Concilia, relating to certain specified 

ecclesiastical subjects, with an intro- 

duction to every chapter, which is a 

dissertation written by Mr. Hart upon 

the subjects to which the chapter re- 
lates. It is obvious that such a book 
may not—and in point of fact, in spite 
of the title-page, this book does not 

—contain one single “ ecclesiastical 

record.” 

We can form no notion of what the 
first edition may have been, never 
having seen it.* The present edition 
is said to be corrected and enlarged, 
and is sent forth with considerable 
pomp and circumstance asa Manual 
of Ecclesiastical Antiquities, recom- 
mended by a dedication to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the provinces 
of Canterbury and York. The first 
qualification of such a book should be 
its accuracy. An author who has had 
the advantage of criticism upon a first 
edition cannot shelter himself under 
any of the ordinary excuses for negli- 
gence or ignorance, especially when he 
comes forward with a profession of 
having corrected his previous errors, 
and ostentatiously tenders his matured 
labours to the highest authorities, as a 
guide-book in reference to those anti- 
quities in which they are practically 
and professionally interested. The 
importance of accuracy is very greatly 
increased when the subject-matter of 
the volume, as in the instance before 
us, is of the very highest weight and 
moment, and the book is put forth 
with a view to its presumed usefulness 





* Can any of our correspondents in- 
form us where and when the first edi- 
tion was published? We cannot find any 
one who has ever seen or heard of it. 
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in controversy. We are bound to 
state that Mr. Hart’s volume, if tried 
by such a test, must be pronounced to 
be a failure. 

We are not quite certain that such 
abstracts or abridgements as he has 
given could ever be made ina way . 
which would render them practically 
useful. To epitomise judiciously is 
amongst the most difficult of literary 
labours. To do so in any degree sa- 
tisfactorily, requires a clear, lucid style, 
with great fullness and accuracy of 
knowledge. Mr. Hart’s abridgements 
are too frequently uncertain, unpre- 
cise, and ambiguous ; and it is evident 
from the whole of his book, and espe- 
cially from his introductions, that his 
knowledge of antiquarian subjects 
and antiquarian literature is very su- 
perficial. A few examples will suffice. 

Wooden churches. — “ Wooden 
churches,” says Mr. Hart, “ were in- 
deed common even in England as late 
as the time of the Conquest, a fact 
which we learn from many parts of 
Domesday Book.” Hart, xxv. 

And again: “ At the period of the 
Domesday survey there were many 
wooden churches in various parts of the 
kingdom ; those of North Elmham and 
Shernbourn, in Norfolk, being the first 
that occur to my recollection.” p. 214. 

Only one wooden church is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book; and that is 
situate, not in Norfolk but at Bege- 
land, in Yorkshire, “ Ibi presbyter et 
ecclesia lignea.” Domesday, i. 320 b. 
Index, vol. iii. p. 320 b; and see Ellis’s 
Introd. i. 298. 

Archbishop of Dover.—This title 
will probably be new to most of our 
readers; it is applied to Lanfranc in 
Mr. Hart’s abridgement of two several 
papers, at p. 30. “ I, Lanfranc, arch- 
bishop of Dover, have subscribed,” &c. ; 
and “ Lanfranc, an unworthy prelate 
of the church of Dover, offers all due 
obedience,” &c. Of course, this is 
merely Mr. Hart's odd way of trans- 
lating the old Latin name for Canter- 
bury, Dorobernensis. 

nglo-Saxon Homilies—At pp. 10, 
190, 291, are several extracts from 
these valuable memorials of the doc- 
trine of the Anglo-Saxon church, all 
more or less imperfectly printed and 
referred to, and without any mention 
of the excellent edition set forth by 
the ZElfric Society, under the editor- 
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ship of Mr. Thorpe. If Mr. Hart had 
been aware of the existence of that 
edition, he never would have printed 
his own very ena ery A ie age 
of a portion of the Paschal Homily. It 
is obvious from several parts of his book 
that Mr. Hart is — unacquainted 
with the history and character of these 
homilies. See especially, p. 69. 
Bishops in the infancy of the church. 
—“In the infancy of the church, 
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bishops used to dwell in monasteries with 
their clergy, sending them forth occa- 
sionally to baptise and teach.” (Hart, 
p- 74.) Shades of Timothy and Titus, 
do you acknowledge this representa- 
tion of your mode of life? In what 
monastery did you seclude yourselves ? 

Every page of Mr. Hart’s disserta- 
tions teems with errors as extraordi- 
nary as those we have quoted. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The Theological English Essay, for 
which an annual prize was founded in 
1825, has this year been awarded to Alex- 
ander Taylor, B.A. Michel scholar of 
Queen’s college. The subject—‘‘ That a 
Divine Revelation contains mysteries is 
no valid argument against its truth.” 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best Ode or Poem in English Heroic verse 
has been awarded to Edward Henry Bick- 
ersteth, Trinity college. Subject—‘‘ Cx- 
sar’s Invasion of Britain.” 

The Porson Prize, for the best transla- 
tion from Shakspere into Greek verse, 
has been awarded to George James Gill, 
of Emanuel college. Subject—‘‘ Julius 
Cesar,’’ Act I. sc. 2, from 

‘¢ Why, man, he doth bestride,” 
to the words, ‘such high things.” 
Omitting the two lines— 
‘Now is Rome indeed: and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man.”’ 

The gold medal given by the Marquess 
Camden, for the best exercise in Latin 
Hexameter verse. has been awarded to 
James Camper Wright, scholar of King’s 
college. Subject—‘‘ Visum Mirze dor- 
mienti objectum.’’ Vide Spectator, 159. 





MERCHANT-TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 

June 11. This being the feast of St. 
Barnabas, Mr. T. H. Campbell was elected 
a scholar of St. John’s college, Oxford ; 
and Mr. J. W. Hammond was pro- 
visionally elected in the event of a second 
vacancy being declared before the Monday 
after St. John’s day, which has since oc- 
curred. Messrs. John C. Jackson, E. 
Coupland, and Benjamin Mallam, were 
elected Exhibitioners on Dr. Andrews’s 
foundation to St. John’s college. The 
two exhibitions of 30/. eachrecently founded 
by the Pitt Club for the two best scholars in 


the school, were awarded to T. H. Camp- 
bell and John C. Jackson. The former 
also obtained the Montefiore Hebrew 
medal.—Besides the two scholarships above 
mentioned, the Pitt Club has founded two 
others, one for Christ’s Hospital and the 
other for Winchester school, and has in- 
vested in trust for the purpose the sum 
of 4,000/. three per cent. consols. 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Among some papers recently trans- 
mitted to the Treasury by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, is a memoir upon 
the Library, drawn up by Mr. Panizzi. 
It sets forth that in December last the 
library consisted of about 300,000 volumes, 
containing probably 500,000 separate 
works, taking into account each pamphlet. 
As compared with the great public libra- 
ries on the continent, it ranked with those 
of Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden, but it 
was inferior in number of separate works 
to those of Munich, Copenhagen, and 
Paris. During the first 32 years of the 
present century, including two special 
grants of 2,247/. and 9,000/., the total 
sum expended out of money granted by 
Parliament for the purchase of printed 
books was not quite 30,000/., or 1,0002. 
a year. From 1833 to 1843 the sum of 
26,000/. had been granted for the purpose, 
or, in the last ten years, at the rate of 
2,6002. a year. The trustees laid before 
the Treasury, in their application, a 
statement of the deficiencies in the library, 
and the grounds on which they felt it to be 
their duty to ask for a larger apportionment 
of the public funds than heretofore. The 
deficiencies were in the departments of 
law, philosophy, fine arts, history, &c. 
The library contained no collection, gene- 
ral or separate, of the law of many foreign 
countries with which England was closely 
connected. With regard to the colonies 
the library was deficient in the laws, 
ordinances, or Government acts of one- 
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half of the dependencies of this country, 

and there was a very small proportion of 

the works which the continent had lately 

produced on the subject of political econo- 

my. The trustees considered that the 

time had arrived for increasing and com- 

pleting the library. The annual grant for 

the purchase of books (not including a 

special grant for the Duke of Sussex’s, 

&c. collections) had been for the last two 

years 4,500/., and it might be assumed 

that a sum of 5,000/. a year would be 

sufficient to keep the library in the state 

it required, by the regular purchase of , 
contemporary publications. But for fill- 

ing up the chasms which were so much 

regretted, the trustees were of opinion 

that a sum not less than 10,0007. a year 

would be required for the next ten years. 

The sums wanted for printed books would 

be 17,5007. a year, being 10,0007. for old 

books, 5,000/. for new books, and 2,500/. 

for binding, &c. Adverting to the sub- 

ject of supplying copies of printed books, 

&c. to the British Museum, the secre- 

tary declared that the present state of the 

law on that important matter was ex- 

tremely unsatisfactory, particularly in 

respect to its working in Scotland, Ire- 
land, the provincial towns, the colonies, 

and other foreign dependencies. The 
Lords of the Treasury gave a favourable 
reception to the application from the 
trustees, and by a minute dated the 16th 
of January last, their Lordships expressed 
their intention to comply with the requi- 
sitions, and to recommend to Parliament 
for some years to come an annual grant 
of 10,000/. for the purchase of books of 
all descriptions. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

The annual meeting of this Society was 
held on the 30th of April, when the chair 
was taken by the President, Henry Hallam, 
esq., who read, according to custom, an 
anniversary address, which has since been 
printed, and circulated, by the Society. 

The following is a list of the papers 
which have been read at the meetings of 
the Society during the past year, as stated 
in the Report :-— 

I. Letters from Mr. Moore, English 
Consul at Beyrout, describing some re- 
markable objects of antiquity recently 
discovered in Syria. Communicated by 
Mr. Hamilton. 

II. A memoir on ancient remains in 
Asia Minor, from the report of M. Phi- 
lippe Le Bas, Member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, to M. 
Villemain, the French Minister of Public 
—" geree Communicated by Mr. Jer- 

an. 

III. Further remarks on lacune in 
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ancient authors, and the means of supply- 
ing them. By Mr. George Burges. 

IV. On a Greek inscription discovered 
at the baths and on the temple of Segesta. 
By Mr. Hogs. 

V. Remarks on the delineation in a 
painted basso-relievo in the tomb of an 
officer of Suphis, a monarch of the fourth 
dynasty. By Mr. Joseph Bonomi. 

VI. On the site of Memphis, and the 
colossal statue of Metreheneh, a cast of 
the head of which has been presented to 
the British Museum. By Mr. Joseph 
Bonomi. 

VII. Remarks on Egyptian chronology, 
referring to some statements in the recently 
published work of the Chevalier Bunsen 
on Egyptian history. By Mr. Cullimore. 

VIII. An Excursus on the Topography 
of the Homeric Ilium, by Dr. H. N. 
Ulrichs, Professor of Latin Literature in 
the University of Athens. Translated 
and illustrated with notes by Mr. Patrick 
Colquhoun. 

IX. On the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
on the obelisk in the Hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople, enlarged from a paper on the 
same subject communicated by Mr. Bo- 
nomi and Mr. S. Birch, in May, 1842. 
By Mr. Birch. 

X. Letters from Mr. R. B. Lysons, 
and from Lieut. Sprat, of H.M.S. Beacon, 
addressed to Colonel Leake, on ancient 
remains at Iero, in the Morea; and on 
the determination of various ancient sites 
on the shores of the Euripus. Communi- 
cated by Mr. Hamilton. 

XI. On the god Amoun, and the deri- 
vation of hisname. By Mr. Osburn. 

XII. On the portion of the Turin Book 
of Kings which corresponds with the sixth 
dynasty of Manetho. By Dr. E. Hinckes. 

XIII. The climate and aliment of the 
antediluvian world contrasted with those 
of the postdiluvian, and their relative 


effects on the duration of human life. By 
Mr. Robert Scott. 
XIV. Onthe Boodroom Marbles. By 


Mr. Hamilton. 

In his anniversary address, the Presi- 
dent noticed among the losses of the So- 
ciety by death, the names and literary 
merits of Archdeacon Todd, Mr. Millin- 
gen, the Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere, and the 
Rev. John Hodgson, and these, with the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and Sir Matthew 
Tierney, form the total number of six, 
whose deaths are reported. The Society 
has been recruited by an accession of 
twelve new members, an increase which 
cannot be commensurate with the expecta- 
tions entertained in the adoption of the 
new plan (on the 29th Jan. last) of an 
annual subscription of two guineas instead 
of three. ‘* Perhaps it might be wished,” 
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as the President expressed himself in his 
address, ‘‘ that the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, according-to the spirit in which it 
was instituted, should embrace a larger 
compass than it has latterly done, and 
afford the lovers of philology a more 
copious banquet in its Transactions.’”’ It 
appears to us to confine its attention too 
exclusively to subjects more suited to the 
Society of Antiquaries,—the antiquities of 
Egypt and Greece. Among last year's 
list of papers, which we have already given, 
there is only one—that by Mr. Burges, of 
a purely literary character. 

In the Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
of which the second volume has recently 
been published, (and is noticed in the 
review of our present number,) the Society 
has pursued an object more immediately 
consistent with its character, and which, 
it may be hoped, will not be relinquished. 
Why should the ordinary objects of its 
attention be so entirely foreign, with no 
intermixture of English literature ? 

The Council have not yet proceeded to 
make any disposition of the bequest of 
5,000/. left by the Rev. Dr. Richards, to 
which they became entitled on the death 
of his widow in 1844. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 16. At the anniversary meeting 
the Earl of Auckland, the President, took 
the chair. The annual report included 
biographical notices of the more eminent 
members recently deceased, as Major 
Broadfoot, Sir Henry Compton, Sir Je- 
remiah Bryant, Sir James Carnac, Colonel 
Burmey, and W. A. von Schlegel, to 
whose publications, and particularly his 
Indische Bibliothek, the extensive culti- 
vation of Oriental literature throughout 
Germany may be ascribed. The report 
then proceeded to notice the expected 
publication of the great Persian inscrip- 
tion of Major Rawlinson ; and the Kapur- 
di-Giri inscription, of which the final 
examination was being made by Professor 
Wilson. The fac-simile of the latter will 
be accompanied by that of the Girnar 
tablets ; and the curious facts of their 
general conformity, and of their concur- 
rence in specifying the names of Antio- 
chus and the Greek monarchs, will be put 
beyond question. 

The formation of a Branch Society on 
the Island of Ceylon was announced ; and 
it is expected that the historical traditions, 
and the ancient remains still existing in 
that island, will now receive a full inves- 
tigation. 

The report of the Oriental Translation 
Fund Committee followed. It was an- 
nounced that the office of chairman, va- 


cant by the death of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
had been accepted by the Earl of Clare. 
A list of the works in the course of pub- 
lication and preparation was read, com- 
prising, among others, an additional por- 
tion of Quatremére’s ‘* Histoire des Sul- 
tans Mamlouks de Makrizi’’; part of the 
third volume of Ibn Khallikan’s “ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,” translated by Baron 
de Slane ; the fourth volume of the great 
work, ‘‘ Haji Khalfee Lexicon Encyclope- 
dicum ;’’ the second part of the ‘‘ Travels 
of Eoliya,’’ translated from the Turkish 
by Baron Hammer Purgstall ; and a post- 
humous work, by Sir Gore Ouseley, com- 
prising critical notices of several Persian 
poets. 

The report of the operations of the 
Society for the publication of Oriental 
Texts showed increased activity in that 
body. The near appearance of the Dasa 
Kuméra Chérita, and of another portion 
of the Sharistani, was aL.ounced ; and 
the two poems of Ahli, of Shiraz, are 
ready for the press. The offer of Prof. 
Forbes to edit the Hadikah, of Sandi, had 
been accepted. J. B. Elliott, esq. of 
Calcutta, has made a donation of 100/. 
for the purpose of publishing the Kham- 
sahs of Nizami and Jami; and Prof. Fal- 
coner is actively engaged in preparing 
Jami’s first poem for the press. 

All the officers were re-elected; and 
N. Bland, esq. S. Ball, esq. General A. 
Galloway, C. B., J. M. M‘Leod, esq. 
General W. Morison, M.P., Sir H. Pot- 
tinger, Bart., aud Sir H. Willock, were 
elected into the Council. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


May 25. At the anniversary meeting, 


Lord Colchester, the President, was in 
the chair. The following gentlemen were 
elected into the Council—W. J. Hamil- 
ton, esq. M.P., as a Vice-President ; E. 
H. Bunbury, esq. Sir W. Chatterton, 
Bart. Viscount Eastnor, General Mon- 
teith, G. O’Gorman, esq. Lieut. Raper, 
R.N. and E, O. Smith, esq. His Impe- 
rial Highness the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
was elected an Honorary Member. 

The President delivered the Founder’s 
Gold Medal to Count P. E. de Strzlecki, 
for his explorations in the South-Eastern 
portion of Australia, and his work on the 
same; and the Patron’s Gold Medal to 
Prof. Middendorf for his explorations in 
Northern and Eastern Siberia. ‘fhe lat- 
ter being abroad, the medal was received 
for him by Sir R. I. Murchison.—The 
President then delivered his anniversary 
address, on the progress of Geography 
during the past year. In the great room 
of the Society were displayed two elabo- 
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rately coloured maps, each being twenty- 
five feet long, of Van Diemen’s Land and 
the South-eastern angle of Australia, by 
Count Strzlecki. 

The Geographical Society of France 
has lately awarded its gold medal to Dr. 
Beke, the enterprising traveller in Abys- 
sinia,—who last year was honoured with 
a similar award from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 1. At the anniversary meeting, 
Lord Prudhoe took the chair ; succeeded 
by C. B. Warner, esq. The report of the 
auditors, and a report from the Council 
on the progress of the Society for the last 
six years, were read tothe meeting. Lord 
Prudhoe, W. H. Pepys, esq. and Mr. 
Loddiges, retired from the Council ; and 
Sir G. Staunton, Bart., M.P., E. Barker, 
esq. and F. G. Cox, esq. were elected in 
their room. The Duke of Devonshire 
was re-elected President ; T. Edgar, esq. 
Treasurer ; and J. R. Gowen, esq. Secre- 


tary. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The annual distribution of prizes took 
place on Friday, 12th June, at the great 
room in the Adelphi, Sir E. Codrington 
presiding on the occasion. It was ex- 
pected that Prince Albert, who is the Pre- 
sident of the Society, would have taken 
the chair, as last year; but Mr. Scott 
Russell, the secretary, announced that, 
owing to an accident, H. R. H. was pre- 
vented from attending. The Prince had, 
however, sent for Mr. W. Tooke, V.P. 
Mr. Rotch, and Mr. Holtzapfel, two of the 
members of the council, who waited on 
him the day before, at Buckingham Palace ; 
and although he did so, as he said, to ask 
them for information, they found, in the 
course of their interview, that, so far from 
requiring information from them, H. R. H. 
was well qualified to give them many very 
valuable suggestions for the advancement 
of the objects and interests of the institu- 
tion. Prince Albert especially pointed 
out that it should be the aim of the society 
to encourage as much as possible, by 
prizes and every other means in their 
power, a taste for the arts amongst the 
great mass of the people, so as to lead 
them gradually to the study of improving 
their own domestic comforts in their ha- 
bitations, furniture, and other require- 
ments. He also suggested that it would 
be well if the society proposed a prize next 
year for the best slab of green marble from 
the courty of Kerry, as it was notorious 
that there, and in several other parts of 
Ireland, there were quarries of the finest 
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green marble, which could only at present 
be procured from foreign countries at 
great cost; and that this encouragement 
would be likely to lead to the ultimate 
working of some quarries which had been 
totally neglected. The annual report gave 
a highly favourable account of the success 
and progress of the society ; with a detail 
of the objects for which the cheap prizes 
were proposed, one of which was of a most 
important character at the present time, 
namely, the manufacture of bread from 
Indian corn at so cheap a rate as to lead 
to its introduction into Ireland as a sub- 
stitute for potatoes. The introduction of 
this food had met with great prejudice and 
opposition in Ireland, and chiefly so 
among the bakers; but, greatly to the 
credit of Mr. O’Brien, a baker of Dublin, 
rising above all prejudice or selfish feeling, 
he applied himself to the amalgamation of 
Indian flour with other ingredients, and 
produced an excellent wholesome and nu- 
tritious bread at 1d. a pound, and for his 
exertions in this respect the society had 
awarded to him the large gold medal. 
There were also awarded to Messrs. Minton 
and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, silver medals 
and money prizes for beautiful models of 
cheap wash-hand services for cottages, 
and earthenware jugs; and also to Mr. 
Summerly, of Old Bond-street, for models 
of cheap earthenware tea services. During 
the distribution of the prizes his High- 
ness Ibrahim Pacha was present ; he took 
much interest in the proceedings, and 
through his intrepreter made many in- 
quiries, to acquaint himself with the uses 
and application of each. The Egyptian 
prince paid especial attention to a revolv- 
ing water-carriage, the invention of Mr. 
Turner, adapted for the conveyance of 
water with the greatest facility over diffi- 
cult ground, and particularly over sandy 
deserts; and also to Dr. Ritterbandt's 
method of preventing incrustation in 
steam-boilers, a valuable discovery to pre- 
vent the explosion of boilers, which always 
arises from such incrustation, the simple 
remedy being the perfect purification of 
the water in the boiler by the introduction 
of a small quantity of muriate of ammonia. 
When his Highness the Pacha was about 
to retire, Mr. Rotch in a short address 
observed that it was the unanimous desire 
of all the members present, that they 
should elect his Highness Prince Ibrahim 
Pacha an honorary member of the society, 
in testimony of the sense they entertained 
of the favour he had that day conferred 
upon them by his presence, and of the 
encouragement which his father and him- 
self gave in their own country to all that 
could forward the advancement of arts, 
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sciences, manufactures and generalimprove- 
ments. Dr. Roget having seconded the mo- 
tion, it was passed with acclamation, upon 
which Sir Edward Codrington informed the 
Prince of the manner in which the society 
had endeavoured to shew their sense of his 
personal merits, and of the high honour 
he had done them by being present. This 
being interpreted to him by Nubar, Ibra- 
him rose, and addressing himself (in 
Turkish) to the meeting, uttered in a rapid 
and energetic manner a few highly impres- 
sive sentences, his auditors, including his 
suite, standing all the while. The inter- 
preter, when the Pacha had concluded, 
stated (in French) ‘ that his Highness 
said he felt very sensibly the honour that 
had been done him ; that he entertained 
the most lively gratitude for all the atten- 
tions that had been paid him since his ar- 
rival in England; that he admired and 
esteemed the national enterprise and the 
aecquirements of the English people in the 
highest possible degree ; and that in so far 
as regarded the transit of merchandise, 
passengers, and letters through his father’s 
country, he was perfectly prepared to give 
the strongest assurances on the part of his 
father, that every thing necessary to pro- 
mote the intercourse, by way of Egypt, 
between India and England should be done. 
When the Pacha had concluded, Sir Ed- 
ward Codrington said that it was his duty 
to offer a few observations in addition to 
those which, as chairman, he had been 
bound to make. The Pacha, who had ho- 
noured them with his presence, and him- 
self, had once been opposed to each other 
as enemies: but he was certain that no 
sentiment of enmity remained in the mind 
of their illustrious visitor, who doubtless 
recollected that each did his best for the 
service of his country on the occasion to 
which he referred. Nubar Effendi ren- 
dered the exact purport of those “ unto- 
ward’’ observations to Ibrahim, who very 
coolly replied that the memory of the past 
did not remain with him, but that it was 
better to bury all such recollections, and 
not to dig them up again; for, said the 
prince, ‘‘ there isa proverb in my country, 
which says it is not fair to remind any 
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one of his misfortunes.’’ Having said this’ 
in a dignified, and, at the same time, a 
very significant manner, the Prince rose, 
and was conducted'to his carriage by the 
Vice-Presidents. 

In conclusion Mr. Tooke moved the 
thanks of the meeting to the gallant chair- 
man for the readiness with which he had, 
on the unexpected emergency of the ab- 
sence of the illustrious President, con- 
sented to take the chair, and for the able 
manner in which he had conducted the 
business of the day. 

In the evening a numerous party of 
Members of the Society dined at the 
Brunswick Hotel, Blackwall, Mr. Tooke 
in the chair, when the brightening pros- 
pects of the Society, owing to the recent 
beneficial changes in its constitution, 
formed an interesting and animated sub- 
ject of convivial and rational exultation. 





THE BATTLE OF SOBRAON. 

This is the subject of a new panorama, 
painted by Mr. Robert Burford, with the 
assistance of Mr. H. C. Selous, which has 
been opened to the public in Leicester- 
square, and which is equally remarkable 
for its merit and its subject. It presents 
an animated picture of the great battle of 
Sobraon, with all the peculiarities of scene 
and circumstance that marked this Water- 
loo of the Punjaub, very beautifully and 
spiritedly detailed. Without crowding 
the canvass too much, we have a forcible 
idea of the magnitude and terrors of the 
combat. The great variety of costumes 
has enabled the artists to give pictorial 
effect, to obtain diversity of colour and 
contrast. The peculiarity of the weapons, - 
helmets, and armour of the Asiatic troops 
has been a great resource, and the horses 
are remarkably well drawn and well painted. 
The figures, we understand, have been de- 
signed by Mr. Selous. The scenery is not 
remarkable, the surrounding country being 
level for many miles; but the line of the 
Sutlej, and the fatal struggles of the re- 
treating army to repass it by the broken 
bridge and the deepened ford, are strik- 
ingly represented. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 20. The Hon. Secretary read the 

' report of the Committee, announcing the 

completion of the “ Guide to the Churches 

in the neighbourhood of Oxford,’’ the 

last part of which, and the entire volume, 
Gent. Maa. VoL. XXVI. 


are now ready for sale ; and also the im- 
mediate prospect of the publication of 
Mr. Petit’s paper on Parochial Church 
Architecture, which was noticed in our 
April number, p. 406. 

The progress of at works at Dorchester 
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church was next alluded to. The great east 
window is the part to which the attention 
of the sub-committee is now mainly di- 
rected, for the restoration of which Mr. 
J. P. Harrison has furnished a design, 
which will be executed as soon as the 
working drawings are finished. A sub- 
scription lately raised by several members 
of Oriel college is to be applied in the 
first instance to the restoration of the 
beautiful and dilapidated buttress at the 
south-west corner of the church, from 
which it is hoped that the repairs may be 
extended to the whole west end of the 
aisle, including the re-building of the ga- 
ble, and opening the west window. . The 
roof of the sacrarium and the east window 
were suggested as proper objects for 
similar undertakings, on the part of in- 
dividuals or societies. The estimated ex- 
pense of the former is 191/. ; and of the 
latter 1507. 

The Rev. J. L. Patterson, treasurer, 
read a letter from the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Hereford, in which he expressed his 
willingness to accept the office of local 
secretary to the society, and gave some 
account of the finialfrom Bp. Aquablanca’s 
tomb in Hereford cathedral, of which he 
had presented a cast. This finial being 
the only one on the tomb which bore the 
eracifix, had probably, for that reason, 
been concealed, and was lately discovered 
in the cellar of a dweliing house near the 
cathecral. 

Me. G. W. Cox, of Trinity college, 
then read a paper ‘‘On the Choice of 
Sites for Religious Buildings.” Mr. 
Freeman inquired, if any member present 
could account for ithe very frequent oc- 
currence of a small church immediately 
contiguous toa large one. He instanced 
St. Margaret’s and the Abbey, Westmin- 
ster; St. Nicholas’ and St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Abingdon, and others. Mr. Brooke sup- 
posed, that in such cases the smaller 
church was built for the use of the de- 
pendents onthe abbey. [We believe the 
monastic and the parochial churches were 
generally distinct, and thus the existence 
of a monastery would rather create the 
necessity of a parish church, for its de- 
pendants, than supersede it. ] 

June 3. Among the presents since the 
last meeting, were a model of the statue 
of Cardinal Wolsey, at Christ Church, and 
a lithograph of the remains of a sepulchral 
chapel, presumed to be that of Abbot 
Wallingford, recently discovered built up 
in the wall of the south aisle of the Abbey 
Church of St. Alban’s, presented by the St. 
Alban’s Architectural Society. 

Mr. G. G. Scott (the architect) exhi- 
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bited some beautiful tracings of stained 
glass, from churches in Berkshire. After 
some observations upon them by the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Parker remarked upon the 
usefulness of tracings of this kind, and 
recommended members to employ them- 
selves, during the vacations, in procuring 
copies. They were most valuable, both 
on account of their practical utility as 
models, and as being, in so many cases, 
likely to survive after the frail originals 
had perished. 

The Master of University made some 
suggestions as to the arrangement of 
floor tiles, the effect of which he con- 
sidered would be heightened by the inter- 
mixture of plain tiles among the enriched 
ones. Mr. Boutell said that such was the 
arrangement in many ancient churches, 

Mc. Parker made some remarksuponthe 
so-called Roman tiles at Colchester, which 
he believed were of much later date, in 
opposition to a view incidentally expressed 
in Mr. Addington’s paper. 





ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


The delay which has occurred in the 
proposed repairs of this structure is not 
to be attributed to its owners, nor to the 
Committee for promoting its restoration ; 
but simply to some difficulty in trans- 
ferring the Jease, through the death of 
one of the trustees. This deiay has been 
attended with an «a vantageous result. 
The proprietors, Messrs. Reid, having 
received several estimates, have found 
that the expense of compoing the Gate 
would exceed that of preserving such pre- 
sent stonework as is good, and inserting 
new rough stones to match where the stones 
are defective. The idea of compo is con- 
sequently abandoned on the part of Messrs. 
Reid ; and now they propose to re-build 
the towers where defective, to case them 
with new rough stone, according with the 
old, and to point the whole with coloured 
mortar, &c. They also intend to take off 
the present ugly high-span roof and make 
a lead flat as formerly. The Gate will 
then be perfect with the exception of the 
decorations, such as new labels to doors 
and windows, restoration of the embat- 
tlements, &c. This latter portion of the 
work will devolve upon the public sub- 
scription, and which it is hoped there will 
be no difficulty in accomplishing, as about 
£100 has now been collected, and another 
£100 will restore the old Gate to its pris- 
tine state. The superintendence of the 
ornamental works devolves upon the Hon. 
Secretary of the Committee, Mr. W. P. 
Griffith, architect, St. John’s Square. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

April 3. At this meeting a variety of 
avtiquarian relics were exhibited, but the 
principal subject, which had been previ- 
ously selected for discussion and illustra- 
tion, was “ The Art of Design, as applied 
to the Illumination of MSS., and the pe- 
culiarities which mark the productions of 
each country.” The Marquess of North- 
ampton, who presided, regretted the want 
of any comprehensive work on this sub- 
ject, and expressed a hope that the Insti- 
tute might be the means of originating, 
or at least of facilitating, the production 
of so desirable a contribution to the his- 
tory of Medieval Art. He then alluded 
to the succinct treatise, by Sir F. Madden, 
on Illuminated MSS. ; noticed the various 
illustrated works which the increasing 
taste for this study has called forth ; and 
after a few remarks on the great work 
published in France, by Count Auguste 
de Bastard, concluded by directing the 
notice of the members to the numerous 
collection of MSS. of all dates which lay 
on the table, and were contributed for 
exhibition by Mr. Holford, Mr. Hai!stone, 
Mr. Hodgkinson, and other gentlemen. 
Mr. Hailstone then described the general 
peculiarities of style and treatinent which 
distinguish the various schools of Medie- 
val Art, and pointed out such as appeared 
to be the productions of English, French, 
Flemish, German, or Italian skill. Mr. 
Holmes suggested the formation, by the 
Institute, of a collection of all the engrav- 
ings yet published containing imitations 
of illuminated MSS. He mentioned the 
large work of MM. Silvestre and Cham- 
pollion ; the plates published by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum from the 
Arundel and Burney MSS. ; the works of 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Humphreys, Mr. West- 
wood ; the numerous engravings in the 
works of Strutt, Lambecius, and many 
others. If all these plates, which were 
published without regard to schools, 
times, or locality, could be arranged 
chronologically in a series of schools, 
some approach might be made towards a 
grammar, so to speak, of the subject, and 
such a colleetion would be a nucleus, round 
which might be gathered all the isolated 
specimensofilluminations which frequently 
occur, and the various single engravings 
of such matters occasionally met with. 
The difficulty of procuring access to MSS. 
of high art, so easily susceptible as such 
MSS. are of the slightest injury, rendered 
such a collection of engravings desirable. 
Mr. Westwood made some observations 
on a diagram, prepared by him, illustra- 


tive of the principles of ornamentation 
exhibited in Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS. 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. His 
remarks raised a short discussion, as to 
whether these principles were confined, as 
Mr. Westwood assumed, to England and 
Ireland, or not; several members observ- 
ing, that traces of similar design were to 
be seen in various parts of Europe, on 
monuments of an equally. early date. 
Among the many fine MSS. exhibited, 
particular attention was directed to Mr. 
Holford’s vaiuable collection of Italian 
illuminations, formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Young Ottley, and a beautiful MS. 
of the twelfth century, belonging to the 
same gentleman, containing thirty-two 
curious paintings representing the life, 
martyrdom, and miracles of St. Edmund. 
Mr. Hodgkinson exhibitei » MS. of 
Origen, of the twelfth ceutury, with 
initial letters greatly resembling the Saxon 
style of design. Altogether this subject 
excited much interest, and the table was 
surrounded with members examining the 
various MSS. for some time after tue 
President had quitted the chair. 

May 1. The subject for discussion was 
“ Fictile Manufactures ; the Earthenware, 
Porcelain, &c., of all periods." Amongst 
the objects of interest exhibited, was one 
collection particularly rich and curious. 
This was an assemblage of Staffordshire 
pottery, ancient and modern, selected 
from an extensive collection made by Mr. 
Enoch Wood, a contemporary of Wedg- 
wood; and from the works of Messrs. 
Minton. The following were some of the 
articles:—A butter pot, as mentioned in 
Dr. Plot's ‘‘ History of Staffordshire,” 
chap. iii., sects. 23, 29; fired in the oven 
at a high temperature. The butter from 
Ireland or Wales, sold in casks, is called 
in the Potteries ‘‘ pot butter,’’ and derives 
its name from the butter pot. The “ tyg,’’ 
or drinking-cup, with three handles, in- 
tended for the use of three persons, that 
each might sip from a part which had not 
touched the lips of his companions. The 
large ‘‘tyg,’’ the parting-cup, with two 
handles, for drinking right or left, as the 
friends might have stood. A tea-pot, very 
small—tea at the time being considered a 
great luxury, and sold chiefly by druggists. 
A tea-pot, basket-work, and inside lining, 
made as a puzzle and to exercise inge- 
nuity; the glaze of lead ore and manga- 
nese called tortoiseshell. A pint mug; early 
attempt at blue painting. A tea-pot, 
made from a brass or metal mould; ata 
subsequent period moulds from alabaster 
were introduced, and are used at the pre- 
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sent day. Two plates made at Delft, in 
Holland, which gave rise to the term 
generally applied in Ireland to English 
earthenware. Plate, with a salt glaze, an 
early specimen of printing on the glaze, 
technically called ‘‘ black printing,’’ by 
means of ‘‘ bats,” composed of glue in a 
prepared state. A first attempt to paint 
on ware in the biscuit state, that is, after 
the first firing in the oven, and before the 
glaze was put on and fired in a second 
oven. Tea-pot with painting on the glaze, 
after a second firing in the oven; this is 
called also enamelling, and passes through 
a kiln a third time, at a lower degree of 
heat, to fasten the colours; early speci- 
men about the year 1764. Cream-jug, 
dipt ware, that is, outside dipt in liquid 
clay or slip found in the neighbourhood 
of the Potteries. Among the modern 
specimens were a copy of the Portland 
Vase, moulded the size of the original, 
and reduced by firing; a sleeping figure, 
after Dresden china, with lace introduced ; 
encaustic tiles (of the revived manufac- 
ture of Messrs. Minton) of three colours, 
similar to those making for the new 
Houses of Parliament; and other inter- 
esting specimens of this*branch of our 
native manufactures. 

June 5. The subject appointed for 
discussion was ‘‘ Personal Ornaments of 
all Periods,’’ and a very extensive assem- 
blage of early and medizval objects co- 
vered the table. Mr. Samuel Birch deli- 
vered a dissertation on the personal orna- 
ments of the great races of antiquity, 
considéring them in a regular order, ac- 
cording to the part of the person to which 
they were attached, the nature of their 
materials, their form, the patterns and 
designs represented on them, and their 
symbolical meaning. Commencing with 
the earliest of the great races of antiquity, 
we have, The Assyrian. The male and 
female attire nearly identical. Fillets and 
diadems, ear-rings, penannular armlets and 
bracelets, signet rings. Few monuments 
of this people remain, and none of their 
personal ornaments, except the so-called 
Babylonian cylinders, which served as 
signet rings, and perhaps as amulets. 
From the bas-reliefs at Khorsabad (Nine- 
veh) we learn that their ear-rings were of a 
peculiar crucial form. Floral ornament 
seems to have prevailed in their bracelets ; 
and the general style of decoration corre- 
sponds with the known taste of this race 
for luxury and splendour.—The Persian, 
Male attire: penannular torques; brace- 
lets penannular and spiral, and cylinders 
derived from the Assyrian. From the 


testimony of the ancients, we must sup- 
pose gold to have been their chief mate- 
rial. 


The torcs usually terminate in the 
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head of a lion, the great symbol of the 
Arian religion. In the composition and 
treatment we may trace the influence of 
Greek art.—Egyptian. The ornaments 
of the males were fillets for the head, broad 
collars of beaded work or long gold chains 
for the neck for official personages, pec- 
toral plates analogous to the Jewish Urim 
and Thummim, armlets, bracelets, finger 
rings, and anklets of various materials. 
The females wore ear-rings, cylinders, 
necklaces, armlets, bracelets, and anklets, 
and a profusion of finger-rings. The 
materials of these ornaments were gold, 
electrum, silver but rarely, precious stones, 
cornelian, jasper, lapis lazuli, feldspar, 
ivory, shells, resinous substances, seeds 
and other vegetable products, glass and 
vitreous pastes, porcelain in great abun- 
dance. The superstitious use of objects 
of personal ornament, as amulets, contri- 
buted to the frequent representation of 
figures of divinities in Egyptian decoration, 
particularly in necklaces and ear-rings. 
With these were combined vegetable forms 
taken from the productions of their soil. 
The composition and treatment are strictly 
analogous to the great monuments of 
painting and sculpture of the country, the 
designs having the same hardness and 
monotony of lines. Greater magnificence 
of decoration, the result of finer and 
more precious materials, marks the epoch 
of the eighteenth dynasty, when the wealth 
of Egypt was increased by foreign con- 
quest. Again, from the dynasty of the 
Psammetici to the time of the Romans, 
we trace the gradual influence of an exotic 
(the Greek) element in the ornament, 
from the intercourse with that people. 
—Greek. Male attire: crowns, a brooch 
(porpe) to fasten the rings, but only as 
signets. Female attire: fillets and crowns 
of flowers and leaves, and metallic bands 
for the head, the sphendone and opistho- 
sphendone, armlets, bracelets, anklets, 
brooches. Materials for wreaths, natural 
leaves and flowers, the precious metals and 
stones, bronze, vitreous pastes inlaid in 
glass or metal, ivory. Greek ornamental 
design is distinguished above that of all 
other people, not only by the preference 
of animal and vegetable forms, but the 
variety of invention and the delicacy of 
the execution. A natural good taste must 
have early led them to form ornaments of 
the most beautiful productions in nature; 
and this great mastery in art enabled them 
subsequently to imitate these simple ob- 
jects in more enduring materials. In the 
selection and study of natural types they 
were further directed by the peculiar cha- 
racter of their popular mythology, which, 
assigning to each divinity some portion 
of visible creation, declared some plant 
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or animal to be the symbol of his worship 
and the object of his peculiar care. In 
the survey of nature, the Greek artist 
probably always recognized, or sought 
for, some mythological meaning in the type 
which he selected for the sake of its beauty. 
The combinations in Greek ornament must, 
therefore, be so viewed in connexion with 
the study of Greek mythography.—Eitrus- 
can. Very much the same class of per- 
sonal ornament as the Greek, with the 
following differences : male figures ocasion- 
ally wear belts of beads, necklaces, and 
very generally acircular metallic plate on 
the breast called the bulla; the form of 
which seems to have suggested the com- 
positions of concentric lines, prevalent in 
Etruscan ornament. This people are 
particularly distinguished for the abun- 
dance of their gold ornaments, and the 
exquisite imitation of flowers in this metal. 
The forms of leaves are imitated by to- 
reutic work, and their texture by filagree, 
and by fine globules soldered on the gold, 
so as to produce a frosted or powdered 
surface. In their representations of 
animal nature, certain peculiarities of type 
and treatment, such as the recurved wings, 
seem borrowed from Oriental art ; but 
the general motive and character of the 
design resembles that of the Greeks, with 
more display of mechanical dexterity and 
less of art.—Roman. The personal or- 
naments of this people were derived partly 
from their neighbours, the Etruscans,— 
from whom they borrowed the bulla; 
partly, at a subsequent period, from the 
Greeks,—especially so far as regards ob- 
jects of female decoration ; and, partly, 
from the barbarous nations of the east of 
Celtic Europe whom they conquered. The 
Roman women wore very much the same 
ornaments as the Greeks and Etruscans. 
In the male attire we have the fibula; 
the torques derived from the Celts, and 
employed as a military decoration ; the 
armlet, bracelet, and rings worn on the 
fingers; the crescent ornament for the 
shoes worn by senators, the wreath, and, 
in the Byzantine times, the jewelled 
diadem. The materials were the same as 
among the Greeks. Towards the close of 
the empire, metals, inlaid with vitreous 
pastes, were much used. Of the earlier 
Roman ornaments of the time of the Re- 
public, little can be affirmed with certainty. 
In the Augustan age, decorative art par- 
took of the general influence of the Greek 
schools of design; but in such personal 
ornaments as were the product of the 
Roman artist, we miss the graceful com- 
position, truth of imitation, and refine- 
ment of mythological allusion, which dis- 
tinguish the works of the former race. 
This remark particularly applies to the 
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fibule and other objects worn by the Ro- 
man soldiery, and commonly found in sites 
of military occupation in Europe. In 
these specimens we trace the gradual de- 
cadence of pagan art, down to the Byzan- 
tine period.—Celtic Races. The orna- 
ments, probably, of both sexes were the 
tore, necklaces of beads, penannular arm- 
lets, bracelets, metallic girdles fashioned 
like the torc, fibule, shoe buckles. 
Material—gold, iron, bronze, beads of 
amber and glass, ivory, the tusks of the 
walrus, jasper and other stones, pearls, 
shells, porcelain. The penannular, or 
open ring, is the prevalent type of such 
ornaments as circle the body—this form 
probably served in place of a clasp.— Mr. 
Birch then enumerated the forms of the 
torques, more fully described in his paper 
in the Archeological Journal. He pro- 
ceeded to remark, that the ornaments 
executed in metal seemed to be the imita- 
tions of such simpler materials as had 
been originally worn, such as ropes, strings 
of berries, beads, &c. The decorations” 
are of the rudest character, consisting of 
circular, waved, vandyked, and hatched 
lines. No imitations of animal or vege- 
table forms occur ; indeed the incapacity 
of the Celts for any higher kind of art, is 
shewn by their rude imitations of the types 
of Greek coins. 

After this survey of the history of 
personal ornament among the races of 
antiquity, Mr. Birch offered a few remarks 
on the causes which have influenced the 
general character of ornamental design, as 
distinct from art, on the one hand, and 
mere manufacture on the other. He ob- 
served that the earliest ornaments of every 
race were doubtless some natural pro- 
duction,—flowers, leaves, berries, amber, 
ivory, shells, minerals. Afterwards, as 
skill in metallurgy and other arts increased, 
these substances were imitated in some 
more convenient material. The types of 
the original objects, thus becoming per- 
fectly familiar to the race, would exert a 
considerable influence on the character of 
their ornamental design for many gene- 
rations. Again, the primary substances 
thus employed were replaced, in the pro- 
gress of wealth, commercial intercourse 
and mechanical skill, by more esteemed 
or abundant materials. From the influ- 
ence of habit, the class of ornament proper 
in one material was retained improperly in 
another,—though sometimes with very 
felicitous effect. Thus, the ornaments of 
the earliest Greek and other fictile vases 
seem imitations of the basket-work of an 
earlier generation ; the glass necklace of 
the Celts was copied in the metallic tor- 
ques. This process of irregular adaptation 
is probably always going on in the art of 
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a race,—like irregular formations and self- 


adjustments of their language. In that 
subsequent period of the history of a race 
when architecture, sculpture, and painting 
are distinctly and fully developed, these 
arts have exercised a great influence over 
the contemporary ornamental design. As 
the principles of design became more 
clearly understood, the love of imitation 
common to man led to the introduction of 
the forms of nature in ornamental design. 
This was not, as in the first efforts of the 
savage, the mere reproduction, in a new 
material, of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, but the artistic representation 
and adaptation of animal and vegetable 
life. The process seems to have been as 
follows :—in the fashioning of any object 
intended for use, the dictates of a common 
necessity have given birth to much the 
same type in the productions of races the 
furthest apart in date and situation ; but, 
after the fulfilment of the primary want, 
there arises the desire to adapt, in the 
structure of the object, analogous forms 
from vegetable or animal life, and to in- 
corporate the work of nature and of man 
into one design. The Greek race appears 
to have possessed extraordinary natural 
capacity for carrying out this love of 
imitation. An intuitive tact led them to 
discern in nature, and borrow in art, the 
forms best suited for the required design. 
A never-failing sense of beauty shaped 
these selections into harmonious compo- 
sition, and their practical genius kept 
always in view the prescribed material and 
the prescribed form, the conditions subject 
to which work was to be executed. The 
principles of artistic imitation having been 
acquired by the artisan in the school of the 
great sculptor or painter, his general prin- 
ciplesof composition would be further regu- 
lated by the same masters ; that is to say, if 
the compositions of the great artist of a 
particular race and period were contained 
within a certain range of lines, with more 
or less of flow, intricacy or simplicity, the 
same characteristics may be distinctly re- 
cognized in the ornaments produced by 
the artisan of the same race and period. 
In some cases, we see the mouldings and 
decorations of architecture directly bor- 
rowed, as in the Meander and other pat- 
terns of the Greek robe.—The character 
of ornamental design would be further 
influenced—1l. By the desire to imitate the 
exotic fashions and patterns introduced 
by commerce from other countries. 2. By 
the associations of religion: certain forms, 
because originally symbolical, were adop- 
ted in the fashion of articles of houshold 
and daily life, and retained long after the 
meaning of the symbol had been forgotten. 
It has been the great difficulty of the 
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archeologist to discern when the symbol 
was first employed as such in ornament, 
and when it became purely conventional. 
Mr. Birch then observed that many arti- 
cles Worn as amulets were regarded with 
veneration, and employed for superstitious 
purposes as well as for baser uses in ordi- 
nary life :—but the history of such objects 
belonged rather to an essay on the religion of 
arace, than to an inquiry like the present. 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Shaw, and other 
gentlemen took part in a discussion which 
followed Mr. Birch’s observations. Among 
the remarkable objects on the table, may 
be noticed the very large Etruscan fibula 
and necklace of gold in the collection 
of Mr. Blayds,—and the ponderous gold 
armiets and silver fibule from the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, in Dublin, 
which were brought over expressly for 
this exhibition by the Rev. Dr. Todd. 





SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A Society to bear this designation has 
been formed at a public meeting held at 
the County Hall, Brighton,Col. F. Davies 
in the chair. 

Its objects embrace ‘‘ whatever relates 
to the civil or ecclesiastical history, to- 
pography, ancient buildings, or works of 
art, within the county, and for this pur- 
pose the society invite communications on 
such subjects ; especially from those no- 
blemen and gentlemen who possess estates 
within the county, and who may materially 
assist the completion of the County His- 
tory, now very imperfect, by the loan of 
ancient documents relating to estates, 
manors, wills, or pedigrees, and of any 
object generally connected with the 
ancient history of Sussex. 

“The society will collect manuscripts 
and books, drawings and prints, coins and 
seals, or copies thereof, rubbings of 
brasses, descriptive notices, and plans of 
churches, castles, mansions, or other 
buildings of antiquarian interest; such 
collection to be preserved and made avail- 
able for the purposes of the society, by 
publication or otherwise, in such manner 
as may be afterwards decided at a general 
meeting of the members. 

** As many parts of Sussex are now for 
the first time about to enjoy the social ad- 
vantages of easy communication by rail- 
way, the society would be desirous of ap- 
plying these additional facilities to the 
promotion of personal acquaintance among 
the members hitherto separated by dis- 
tance, and would therefore suggest annual 
or occasional meetings in different parts of 
the county (taking the eastern and western 
divisions alternately). The first meeting 
will be held at Pevensey Castle on the 9th 
of July, 1846,.”’ 
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ASSYRIAN MARBLES. 

Sir Stratford Canning, to whose per- 
sonal influence with the Porte we are in- 
debted for the possession of the marbles 
of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, has 
also, by the same influence, obtained per- 
mission to send to England the splendid 
discoveries which are now being made by 
Mr. Austen Layard at Nimroud, and 
which promise to be much more interest- 
ing and extensive. The mound is eight 
or ten times larger than that which was 
excavated by the French. It contains the 
remains of a palace, a part of which, like 
that at Khorsabad, appears to have been 
burnt. There isa vast series of chambers, 
all built with marble, and covered with 
sculptures and inscriptions. The inscrip- 
tions are in the cuneiform character, of the 
class usually termed Baby¥onian. It is 
possible that this edifice was built at an 
epoch prior to the overthrow of the As- 
syrian empire by the Medes and Babylo- 
nians under Cyaxares,—but whether under 
the first or second Assyrian dynasty is 
doubtful. Many of the sculptures dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard are, even in the 
smallest details, as sharp and fresh as 
though they had been chiselled yesterday. 
Amongst them is a pair of winged lions 
with human heads, which are about twelve 
feet high. They form the entrance te a 
temple. The execution of these two 
figures is admirable, and gives the highest 
idea of the knowledge and civilisation of 
the Assyrians. There are many monsters 
of this kind, lions and bulls. The other 
reliefs consist of various divinities; some 
with eagles’ heads,—others entirely hu- 
man, but winged,—with battle-pieces and 
sieges, as at Khorsabad. 

BRITISH WEAPONS FOUND AT CHUR- 
WELL, NEAR LEEDS. 

On the 5¢h May, a workman, digging 
on the line of the Leeds and Dewsbury 
Railway, at Churwell, turned up nine Bri- 
tish celts or axe-heads, along with four 
small javelin-heads; they are made of a 
mixture of brass and copper, and are evi- 
dently rough from the mould, the seam of 
the casting still remaining. The axe- 
heads are about eight inches in length, 
and weigh eighteen ounces each. 








BARROWS NEAR CAMBRIDGE. 

May 20. A party of the members of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society ac- 
companied the Professor of Botany (Hen- 
slow) and his class to Bottisham, where 
permission had been obtained to examine 
into several barrows. The first barrow 
that was opened was situate on the south 
slope of Allington Hill. Nothing of any 
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value was here discovered, the barrow 
having been opened by Mr. Leonard 
Jenyns 15 years since. The second bar- 
row was situate in Swaffham Bulbeck, 
near to Hare Park. The land belongs to 
Downing college, and appears part of the 
same line of hill on which the first tumulus 
is raised ; but, whilst the latter is solitary, 
the present one is surrounded by several 
others at no great distance. The land 
was brought under cultivation in 1801, 
previous to which it was part of a 
expanse of primitive turf and heath, which 
covered this district in ancient times. The 
whole was earth work—circumference 298 
feet ; diameter somewhere between 80 and 
90 feet. Here they were more successful, 
At a depth of two feet, writes one of the 
party, ‘‘the ground became dark, mixed 
with charcoal, and one well-judged cut with 
the spade exhibited that which principally 
rewarded our toil, viz. an ancient vase, 
surrounded by the circular portion of 
burnt earth and charcoal, inverted and 
inclined. It appeared from the colouring 
of the circumference of the circle, which 
was deep red, that a small hole had been 
dug in the earth, and charcoal and bones 
burnt in it, the vase placed on the fire 
in an inverted position, and the whole 
covered up. The inverted position of the 
urn is not uncommon. At about 10 feet 
from this spot in the line of excavation, 
and half a foot lower, some more charcoal 
and burnt earth were found. Immediately 
on the opposite side of the cutting, a 
third deposit was upturned, with little 
charcoal and earth, but inclosing many 
fragments of bones; these were placed in 
a layer of about two feet in circumference, 
and three inches in depth. The whole 
had the appearance of having been moved 
after the burning, and placed in a heap 
where it was found. Among the bones 
were several pieces of the scull, a frag- 
ment of the alveolar process, inclosing 
a tooth (that of a young person), pieces of 
the femoral clavicle, with many others, all 
apparently calcined. The digging was 
conducted to the depth of 5} or 6 feet, 
but nothing further was found. A barrow 
south of this was opened some time back, 
and an urn, with an instrument of metal, 
was exhumed. These passed into the hands 
of the late Master of Downing college. 
Two smaller barrows exist in a field about 
one hundred yards to the south-west of 
this tumulus: they do not appear to have 
been disturbed, and might afford some- 
thing interesting. They are much lower 
than the larger one, perhaps not more 
than 6 or 8 feet in elevation. The urn 
will probably be deposited in the Museum 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovss or Lorps. 

May 18. The Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the CHARITABLE 
Trusts Bill, which proposed to establish 
an independent tribunal composed of com- 
missioners, who should have a right of 
calling on all Charities for an account of 
their receipts and disbursements.—Lord 
Cottenham opposed the Bill, and on a 
division it was rejected by a majority of 
41 to 40. 

May 25. The Earl of Ripon moved 
the second reading of the Corn Importa- 
TION Bill, when the Duke of Richmond 
moved that it should be read a second 
time or that day six months. The debate 
was continued on the 26th and 28th, and 
on the latter sitting a division took place 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, when the 
numbers were— For the second reading— 
present, 138; proxies, 73; 211. Against 
the second reading—present, 126 ; proxies, 
38; 164. Majority in favour of the 
second reading, 47. 

June 4. The Cusroms Dottes Bill 
was read a second time with a division. 

June 5. The House went into com- 
mittee on Lorp Goven’s anp Lorp 
HarpincGe’s Annuity Bills. Lord Mont- 
eagle remonstrated against the pension 
being kept in abeyance so long as the 
pensions from the East India Company 
subsisted.—The Earl of Ripon said that the 
Government merely acted according to pre- 
cedent, and not by motives of economy.— 
The Duke of itichmond moved the omission 
of the clause, which on a division was 
carried by a majority of 12. 

June ll. The Earl of Ripon moved 
the order of the day for going into com- 
mittee on the Corn Importation Bill.— 
Earl Stanhope moved that the Bill be 
committed on that day six months. After 
two nights’ debate, this amendment was 
withdrawn. 

June 15. In committee on the Corn 
Bill, the Duke of Buckingham moved 
the omission from the first clause of the 
date ‘‘1st February, 1849,’ when the 
ls. duty is to come into operation, the 
effect of which would be to continue the 
operation of the sliding scale proposed by 
the Bill beyond the three years at present 
contemplated. After a brief debate, the 
House divided, when the numbers were— 
For the amendment, 103 ; against it, 136. 
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June 16. In committee on the Corn 
Bill, the Earl of Wicklow moved an 
amendment on the first clause, to the 
effect that, at the expiration of three years, 
the duty on wheat imported, not the 
produce of our colonies, should be 5s. in- 
stead of ls. The committee divided,— 
For the amendment, 107; against it, 140. 

June 19. The Duke of Richmond 
moved, as an amendment, that a clause 
should be inserted to enable any tenant 
in six months after the passing of the Bill 
to surrender his lease, and receive the 
value of his unexhausted improvements. 
This was negatived without a division. 

June 25. The Corn Bill passed its 
third reading without a division. 


Hovss or Commons. 


May 19. The Customs Duties Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

May 25. Mr. Shaw moved that “ W. 
S. O’Brien, esq. be discharged out of 
custody, paying his fees.’? This was 
agreed to, the hon. member having been 
four weeks in the charge of the Serjeant 
at Arms. 

May 29. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward the annual 
financial statement, or Budget, the 
chief points of which were to the follow- 
ing purport :—Last year an income of 
£49,760,000 had been anticipated, but the 
amount realised was over £52,250,000, in- 
dependent of the money from China, astrong 
proof of the beneficial policy of reducing 
protective duties. The estimated income 
for the ensuing year would be, in round 
numbers, £51,650,000, while the expen- 
diture would be only £49,400,000, leaving 
a disposable surplus of nearly £2,200,000, 
—a surplus nearly equal to that of last 
year, notwithstanding all the reductions in 
both Customs and Excise which had been 
carried out. There were, however, cer- 
tain additions to the establishments of 
the country, more particularly in the naval 
department and the armament of our 
shipping, which would appropriate a con- 
siderable portion of this surplus. The 
result would be, that there would be a 
surplus of only £776,000, of which 
£700,000, was derived from China. He 
then proceeded to shew the advantages 
derived by the country from the policy 
pursued by the present Government. It 
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was true that in the shape of property tax, 
&c. burdens had been imposed to the ex- 
tent of £5,600,000, but, on the other 
hand, Customs and Excise duties had 
been reduced to the extent of over 
£8,200,000, which left a balance of re- 
duced taxation to the amount of over 
£2,500,000. 

June 8. On the motion for the second 
reading of the Protection oF Lire In 
IrELANpD Bill, Sir W. Somerville moved 
as an amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. In the 
course of the debate Lord G. Bentinck 
announced the intention of his party to 
oppose the Bill, and thereby, if possible, 
to eject Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry. The 
debate was adjourned to Friday, June 12, 
and again to the following week. The 
division took place after the debate of the 
25th June, when there were in favour of 
the amendment 292, against it 219: ma- 
jority against Ministers 73. 

June 10. Mr. Hawes brought forward 
his motion on the Danisu Crarms, in 
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favour of which he obtained a majority 
on the 30th April last (see our last num- 
ber, p. 633).—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheguer moved, as an amendment, that the 
House should go into committee on that 
day six months, and contended that, not- 
withstanding the several votes of the 
House of Commons in favour of these 
claims, the Government felt bound, in 
justice to. the tax-payers of the country, 
and in consequence of the opinions of the 
law officers of the Crown, to resist their 
satisfaction. The House divided, and 
the numbers were, for the amendment, 
85 ; against it, 58. 

June 11. Lord Lincoln moved for 
leave to bring in three Bills—one to pro-- 
vide compensation to TENANTS OF LANDS 
in IRELAND for improvements made in 
them ; a second to amend the law in 
respect to the power of ejectment and 
distress in Ireland; and a third to pro- 
vide for a short form of lease of lands and 
tenements in Ireland. Leave given. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the 25th May, Prince Louis Na- 
poleon Buonaparte succeeded in effecting 
his escape from the fortress of Ham, after 
a close imprisonment of some years. Hav- 
ing assumed the disguise of a workman, 
he contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
sentries ; and to regain his freedom without 
any molestation from the battalion of in- 
fantry that formed the garrison of the 
castle. The next day he arrived safely in 
London. For some time past Prince 
Louis has earnestly desired once more to 
see his aged father, now at Florence, and 
for this purpose he memorialised the King 
of the French in Jan last for his tem- 
porary liberation on parole, which was re- 
fused. 

Pierre Lecomte, for the attempt on the 
life of Louis Philippe, on the 16th of 
April last, was sentenced to death by the 
ro of Peers, and guillotined on the 8th 

une. 


PORTUGAL. 


The insurrection in this country has 
driven into exile the prime minister Ca- 
bral and his brother; and the Duke of 
Palmella has become premier. The new 
ministry was thus composed on the 26th 
May :—The Duke de Palmella, President 
of the Council ; the Marquis de Saldanha, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Count de 
Lavradio, Home Department ; Albuquer- 
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que, Finance ; Colonel Loureiro, Marine ; 
and de Soura, Justice. The Queen had 
revoked the oppressive sanatory and tribu- 
tary laws, dissolved the Chambers, and 
convoked the new Cortes for the Ist of 
September. The new Government, how- 
ever, possessed little authority beyond the 
walls of Lisbon. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


The last accounts from New Zealand 
announce the complete success of our ope- 
rations against the rebel chiefs. The skill 
and discipline of a civilised force have pro- 
duced their natural effect upon the tumul- 
tuous gathering of a crowd of savages. 
Heki, the principal and hitherto the most 
resolute of the insurgents, has been com- 
pelled to surrender up his lands, ammuni- 
tion, arms, and all his power, as the price 
of personal safety ; he promises to retire 
into a remote part of the country, and 
never again to molest the British settler. 
Kowiti also, the other leader of the rebels, 
after losing, through his own negligence, 
the ‘‘ pah,”’ or fortified village, in which 
he had intrenched himself with con- 
siderable skill, is reported to have been 
taken prisoner. Thus the war, if by such 
a name these protracted but inactive hos- 
tilities may be dignified, is at length con- 
cluded, and peace restored. 

MEXICO. 


Hostilities ——— on the 26th of 
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April, on the Texian frontiers, between 
the Mexican and United States forces. 
In this first attack the Americans suf- 
fered the loss of thirteen killed, six 
wounded, and 460 taken prisoners. In 
consequence of this result, great excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the States; 
and, in New Orleans, Mobile, and other 
cities near the seat of war, great efforts 
were made to enlist men to proceed to the 
relief of General Taylor. At Washington 
also a Bill passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, appropriating 10,000,000 dollars 
for carrying on the war, and authorising 
the enrolment of militia to the number of 
50,000 men, together with an augmenta- 
tion of the regular forces by 7000 men. 
On the 8th and 9th May decided successes 
were obtained by the Americans. On the 
7th General Taylor left Point Isabel with 
2000 men, 300 waggons, and 12 pieces of 
artillery, to relieve Major Brown, who 
had been left in command of his camp 
opposite Matemoras, (and who died there 
on the 10th of a wound,) and the next 
day, when about ten miles from the Point, 
encountered the Mexicans, and an action 
ensued which continued from three o’clock 
in the afternoon until dark, when both 
parties rested on their positions, neither 
having given way. During the night the 
Mexicans retreated, leaving about 200 
men killed and wounded on the field; the 
loss on the part of the Americans being 
stated at only 77 killed and wounded. 
On the following day General Taylor ad- 
vanced and came up with the enemy, who 
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were posted to interrupt his march to the 
camp. The Mexicans were again defeated 
with great loss, the American accounts 
say 500 men, whilst they report their own 
loss at only 120 killed and wounded. The 
victors are said to have taken 8 pieces of 
artillery, 155,000 rounds of cartridge, and 
about 500 packed mules. The Mexican 
General De la Vega was also taken 
prisoner. 


ICELAND. 


An eruption of Mount Hecla ceased on 
the 5th April, which began Sept. 2, 1845, 
and had lasted, without interruption, 
seven months and three days. There is 
no example of such a prolonged phenome- 
non in the annals of Iceland. Very sin- 
gular consequences have ensued. The 
winds have carried the volcanic ashes all 
over the island, and the cattle are perish- 
ing, poisoned by the herbage which they 
taint and cover. The flames from each 
of the three craters were thrown up toa 
height of 2,400 fathoms, and their width 
exceeded that of the greatest river in the 
island. The lava lay mountains high; 
and masses of pumice-stone weighing half 
a ton have been carried a distance of a 
league and a half. The ice and snow of 
centuries melted in the heat, and over- 
flowed the rivers ; and the Rangen, swelled 
also by the burning lava, left its finny 
tenants on its shores dead and cooked. 
Each night the sky was brilliant with the 
northern lights. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 20. The ceremony took place of 
laying the first stone of the north wing of 
University College Hospital, Gower-street. 
The main body of the building was erected 
in 1883 and 1834; the south wing was 
added in 1838, and the wing now com- 
menced will complete the building, and 
afford accommodation for fifty additional 
beds. Lord Brougham, the President of 
the Council of the College, who had under- 
taken to perform the ceremony, was re- 
ceived by the Bishop of Norwich, the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, and a numerous 
body of the Council. The expense of 
completing the hospital is estimated at 
4,000/. The present contributions amount 
to 3,000/. By the proposed enlargement 
of the building, the power of receiving in- 
patients will be increased to the extent of 
50 additional beds; and facilities will be 
afforded not only for the admission of 
obstetric cases, of patients suffering from 


uterine diseases, and of ophthalmic cases, 
but for the classification of these and other 
peculiar maladies in separate wards. The 
means will also be obtained of improving 
the arrangements for the discharge of the 
duties of the resident officers. The num- 
ber of sick relieved amounts every year to 
between 17,000 and 18,000, of whom 
about 1,400 are in-patients, and 400 are 
women in child-birth, attended at their 
own habitations. The site of the edifice 
was given by the council of the college. 
Since the foundation of the hospital 
67,0007. has been expended in erecting 
and furnishing the building, and in re- 
lieving the suffering poor, of which sum 
36,0007. has been contributed from the fees 
paid by pupils for attending on the medical 
and surgical practice of the hospital. 

June 1. The centenary festival in aid 


of the Lock Hospital, Asylum, and Chapel 
took place at the London Tavern. From 
a statement made by the committee, it 
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appears that during the last century the 
Hospital has received within its walls up- 
wards of 56,000 patients. The Asylum 
was instituted in 1787, for the reception 
of penitent females after their discharge 
from the hospital. The Chapel was opened 
in 1764, since which period it has not only 
afforded religious instruction adapted to 
the peculiar wants of the patients, but has 
also produced a net annual income of 
nearly 350/. to the institution. Within 
the last five years the committee have ex- 
perienced difficulties in consequence of the 
expiration of the lease of the ground upon 
which the hospital formerly stood. Ano- 
ther site has been purchased, and a new 
hospital erected at an expense of 13,3581. 
The chapel and a separate building for the 
asylum are still wanting. The carcass of 
the chapel has been built at an expense of 
2,600/.; and a further sum of 2,000/. is 
required to complete the interior of the 
building ; and to complete the asylum, 
and restore the institution to its former 
condition, a still further sum of 4,000/. is 
«wanted. 

On the 5th June Ibrahim Pasha, the 
Egyptian prince, (having previously visited 
Paris,) landed in England at Portsmouth. 
Having inspected all the wonders of that 
great naval arsenal, he proceeded to Lon- 
don on the 8th, and the next day was 
introduced to H.R.H. Prince Albert. He 
subsequently visited day after day most of 
the lions of the metropolis ; and on Satur- 
day June 13, was seen by many thousands 
at the exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society in their gardens at Chiswick. On 
the same afternoon he went to Birming- 
ham to visit the manufactories, whence he 
proceeded to Liverpool, and thence to the 
linen factories at Belfast. 

A new and spacious saloon has been 
lately built on the ground floor at the 
East India House, for the purpose of con- 
taining the various objects of curiosity and 
antiquity now crowded into the inconve- 
nient suite of rooms up-stairs. Many of 
the larger and heavier articles, including 
the geological and architectural objects, 
and the large palanquin of the usurper of 
Bhurtpore, have been already transferred 
to the new saloon, and will be followed by 
the smaller curiosities as soon as the requi- 
site cases, &c. are fitted up. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


May 30. The South Devon Railway, 
which was originally intended to have been 
worked upon the atmospheric principle, 
was opened as a locomotive line. Starting 
from Exeter, it follows the course of the 
Exe to the sea, giving some magnificent 
views of the city, the towns of Topsham, 
Lympstone, and Exmouth, Powderham- 
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park, &c. It then runs into a very deep 
cutting through the Langstone cliffs, and 
after passing Dawlish, runs close along 
the sea-beach, where in the most assailable 
part an immense buttress has been built to 
protect the line from irruptions of the 
sea. Having passed through several tun- 
nels, it arrives at Teignmouth. 


DURHAM, 


The chancel of Jarrow Church has been 
restored in a manner worthy of a place so 
intimately associated with the name of 
Bede. The two magnificently carved oak 
stalls have been carefully repaired, and 
have been placed one on either side of the 
chancel, the respective seats of the lay 
rectors, while the remainder of the space 
has been fitted with stalls similar to those 
of St. Peter’s in Newcastle. A very 
valuable Crucifixion, by Vandyck, from 
the chapel of Hylton Castle, occupies a 
position above the altar, and upon the 
latter rests a very elaborate piece of carv- 
ing in oak. 

ESSEX. 

June 11. The Eastern Union Railway, 
which extends from Colchester to Ipswich, 
was opened by the directors and their 
friends with the ceremonies usual on such 
occasions. The terminus at Ipswich 
stands in a beautiful spot, close to the 
town, surrounded by rural scenery, and 
commanding a view of the river Orwell 
and adjacent country. 


KENT. 


The works at Dover, for the enlarge- 
ment of the harbour, are rapidly advanc- 
ing towards completion. Of the partition 
that still divides the outer harbour from 
the spacious addition to it in the course of 
formation, there now only remains a mere 
skeleton. ‘The enlargement to our har- 
hour,” says the Dover Chronicle, ‘ will 
now most certainly be completed in about 
two months. This work once completed, 
the improvement of the entrance, it is un- 
derstood, will be commenced.’’ 


SOMERSET. 


Every stone of the chapel for the Bath 
Union Workhouse has heen laid by one 
man, John Plass, a mason, aged 78, who 
was residing in the house. The dimen- 
sions of the chapel are 67 feet in length 
by 35 in width, and it is capable of accom- 
modating 455 persons in the body. At the 
west end is a gallery, which affords room 
for 256 children. In the west porch a 
stone is thus inscribed :—‘‘ To record the 
services of John Plass, inmate of the 
workhouse, who, at the age of 78, working 
with much zeal and industry, laid all the 
stones of this building.”’ 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzETTE PROMOTIONS. 


A 24. East Devon Militia, the Hon. J. 
W. Fortescue to be Major ; Sir James Hamlyn 
Williams, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 27. The Hon. Charles Augustus Mur- 
ray (now Secretary of Legation of Naples), to 
be her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General in 

t ; Lord Napier, (now First Paid Attaché 
at Constantinople), to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Naples. 

May 29. Thomas Frederick Elliot, Charles 
Alexander Wood, and Frederick Rogers, esqrs. 
to be Commissioners for superintending the 
sale and settlement of the waste lands of the 
Crown in the British colonies, and the con- 
veyance of Emigrants thither.—Surgeon Major 
William J. Judd, of the Scots’ Fusilier Guards, 
to be Surgeon in Ordinary tu H. R. H. Prince 
Albert. 

June6. Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart. 
to accept and use in this country the title of 
Baron De Goldsmid and da Palmeira, which 
the Queen of Portugal has been pleased to 
confer upon him in manifestation of the im- 
portant services rendered by him on various 
occasions to the Portuguese nation, and also 
to bear certain additional armorial bearings 
— to him by the royal decree of Her 

ajesty the Queen of Portugal.—The Queen 
has been pleased to grant unto George Vere 
Lucas, of Medbourn, co. Leic. and of Stock- 
park, in Finsthwaite, in the parish of Coulton, 
co. Lanc. esy. (in compliance with the will of 
Mary Braithwaite, of Stock -park, deceased), to 
take the surname of Braithwaite only, and 
bear the arms. 

June 9. George Lowe, esq. (now Consul at 
Patras) to be Consul General in Tripoli ; Thos, 
Wood, esq. (now British Vice-Consul at Ben- 
gazi)to be Consul at Patras.—6th Dragoons, 
Capt. W. Arkwright to be Major.—20th Foot, 
Capt. L. D. Gordon to te Major.—29th Foot, 
Capt. H. H. Kitchener to be Major.—39th 
Foot, Major E. Bond, from 53rd Foot, to be 
Major, vice brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Havelock, 
who <4. 

June 10. yal Artillery, Major-Gen. Fred. 
Walker to be Colonel-Commandant. 

June 12. Keppel Robert Edward Foote, esq- 
(in the room of Charles Pettingal, esq. de- 
ceased), to be Arbitrator on the part of Her 
Majesty in the Mixed British and Portuguese 
Commission, established at Boa Vista, in the 
Cape Verde Islands, under the treaty of the 
3d of July, 1842, between Great Britian and 
Portugal, for the suppression of the slave 
trade.—Thomas Crowley Weston, esq. (in the 
room of Charles Brooke Bidwell, esq. de- 
ceased), to be Registrar to the several courts 
of Mixed Commission, established at Sierra 
Leone, under treaties with foreign powers, for 
the suppression of the slave trade.—Thomas 
O’Brien, esq. to be Colonial Secretary for 
Sierra Leone. 

June 19. 3rd Dragoon Guards, Capt. J. D. 
Dyson to be Major.—3lst Foot, Lieut.-Col. H. 
8. Phillips, from 53d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice Lieut.-Col. J. Byrne, who exchanges.— 
85th Foot, Lieut.-Colonel Sir J. G. Le Mar- 
chant, from Inspecting Field Officer of a Re- 
cruiting District, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice F. 
Maunsell, appointed Inspecting Field Officer 
of a Recruiting District. 

Brevet.—To be Aides-de-Camp to the Queen, 
with the rank of Colonel in the Army, Lieut.- 


Colonels J. Scott, 9th Light D 
Pennefather, 22d Foot ; and A. S. H. Mountain, 
26th Foot.—To be Lievt.-Colonel in the Army, 
_ J. R. Smyth, 16th Light a. ‘0 
be Majors in the Army, Captains ‘I’. H. Pear- 
son, 16th Light Dragoons; E. B. Bere, 16th 
Light Dragoons; L. Fyler,16th Light Dragoons; 
W. Mathias, 62d Foot; D. F. Longworth, 31st 
Foot; G. F. Long, 50th Foot; W. P. Waugh, 
10th Light Dragoons; and H. Bates, 82d Foot. 
—To be Aides-die-Camp to the Queen, with the 
rank of Colonel in the East Indies, Lieut.- 
Colonels L. R. Stacy, 43d Bengal N. Inf.; G. 
E. Gowan, Bengal Art.; and P. Montgomerie, 
Madras Art.—To be Lieut.-Colonels in the 
Army in the East Indies, Majors. W. J. Thomp- 
son, 12th Bengal N. Inf.; H. M. Lawrence, 
—— Art.; F. Abbott, Bengal Eng.; J. F. 
Bradford, Ist Bengal Light Cav.; B. R. Reilly, 
Bengal Eng.; G. S. Laurenson, Bengal Art. ; 
J. Angelo, 3d Bengal Light Cav.; C. Marshall, 
68th Bengal N. Inf.; and A. Jack, 30th Bengal 
N. Inf.—To be Majors in the Army in the East 
Indies, Captains F. Mackeson, 14th Bengal N. 
Inf.; J. Turton, Bengal Art.; F. B. Boileau, 
Bengal Art.; R. Hill, 70th Bengal N. Inf.; C. 
Corfield, 47th Bengal N. Inf.; C. Troup, 48th 
Bengal N. Inf.; T. F. Flemyng, 36th Bengal 
N. Inf.; A. L. Campbell, 1st Bengal Light Cav. ; 
M.E. Loftie, 30th Bengal N. Inf. ; W. E. Baker, 
Bengal Eng.: R. Waller, Bengal Art.; J. For- 
dyce, Bengal Art.; J. Leeson, 42d Bengal N. 
Inf.; C. O’Brien, 3d Bengal N. Inf.; W. 
Hoggan, 63d Bengal N. Inf.; W. S. Pillans, 
Bengal Art. ; H. T. Tucker, 8th Bengal N. Inf.; 
A. G. Ward, 68th Bengal N. Inf.; E. Christie, 
Bengal Art.; T. L. Harrington, 5th — ~ 
Cav.; D. Seaton, Ist Bengal Eur. Regt.—To 
have the local rank of Major in the Army in the 
East Indies, Major H. Forster, commanding 
the Shekawattee Brigade. 


ms; J. L. 





Nava. PrRoMOorTIONS. 


To be Captains,—W. Nevill, Sir F. W. Nichol- 
son, Bart., A. J. Hamond, Hon. J. R. 
Drummond, Sir G. G. Utway, Bart. 

To be Commanders.—E. V. Nott, Graham 
Ogle, J. M‘D. Smith. . : 
Appointment.—Capt. G. Elliot to the Eurydice. 
Commanders. T.S. Thompson to the Curacoa 
24, Arch. M‘Murdo to the Contest 12, John 

C. Hoseason to the Inflexible steam-sloop. 





EcciesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. F. Lear, to be Dean of Salisbury. 
Rev. W. E. Hony, to be Archdeacon of Salis- 


bury. 

Rev. K. M. Kennedy, to be Preb. of Clonme- 
than, in the ch. of St. Patrick, Dublin. 

Rev. F. Bagot, Rodney Stoke R. Som. 

Rev. J. Barnard, Yatton V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Birkett, Haseley R. Oxf. - 

Rev. W. Blyth, Fincham St. Martin V. and R. 
of Fincham St. Michael, Norfolk. 

Rev: E. N. Braddon, Sandwich V. Kent. 

Rev. C. Bradford, Greatham R. Hants. 

Rev. J. Brothers, Brabourne V. and R. of 
Monks’ Horton, Kent. 

Rev. S. Brown, East Shefford R. Berks. 

Rev. W. A. Buckland, Islip R. Oxf. 

Rev. J. V. Bull, Carnmelis P.C. Cornwall. 
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Rev. H. B. Carr, Whickham R. Durham. 

Rey. G. Carter, Wyken P.C, Warw. 

Rev. R. Collinson, South Weston R. Oxf. 

Rev. R. Cope, St. Jude P.C. Birmingham. 

Rev. T. C. Cowan, St. Thomas’s, Toxteth-pk. 
P.C. Liverpool. é 

Rev. O. J. Cresswell, Hanworth R. Middlesex. 

Rev. O. Davys, Fiskerton R. Linc. 

om. F. Dobson, High Cliff, Christ Church P.C. 

ants. 

Rev. J. Drake, Stourton R. Wilts. 

Rev. G. Drury, Cleydon, with Akenham R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Eller, West Winch R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Ellison, Edensor V. Derbyshire. 

Rev. T. G. Fearne, Upper Thong P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Fountaine, Southacre R. Norfolk. 

Rev. L. Gaskarth, Lowick P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. B. B. Golding, Skelton R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. H. hag St. Chad’s P.C, Stafford. 

Rey. J. Hildyard, Ingoldsby V. Lincolnsh. 

y. A. T. Hudson, Wiveton R. Norfolk. 

. T. S. Hughes, Edgeware P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Hughes, Brecon V. co. Brecon. 

Rev. J. Hughes, Llanystymdwy V. Carnarvon. 

. R. R. Hurle, Blaisdon R. Glouc. 

Rey. J. Jackson, St. James’s R. Westminster. 

Rev. T. James, Lillington R. Dorset. 

Rev. A. A. Kempe, Wexham R. Bucks. 

. J. C. Knott, Laithkirk P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. T. Lee, Helhoughton with Rainham 
St. Martin V. Norfolk. 

Rev. N. F. Lightfoot, Cadbury V. Devon. 

Rev. G. H. MacGill, Stoke Ferry P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. J. Marshall, Weston Zoyland V. Som. 

Rev. W. Morgan, Kerry V. Montgomerysh. 

Rev. T. Morton, Drypool P.C. Hull. 

Rev. W. L. Nicholas, Buckland Monachorum 
V. Devon. 

Rev. H. Palk, Bridford R. Devon. 

Rev. R. C. Price, Cople V. Bedfordsh. 

Rey. E. Randolph, St. Clement’s P.C. Camb. 

Rev. C. J. Shaw, Cricket St. Thomas R. Som. 

Rev. H. A. Simcoe, Egloskerry with Tremaine 
P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. Stable, Wappenbury V. Warw. 

Rev. E. W. Symons, Colmanhay P.C. Derb. 

Rev. H. L. Thomas, 8. Tudy R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Tucker, Hawling R. Glouc. 

Rev. G. Whitlock, Marazion P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. J. Williams, Kempson R. Beds. 

Rey. E. Wilson, Nocton V. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Wilson, St. James’s, Congleton P.C. 
Cheshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Hon. and Rev. R. W. T. West, to the Queen. 


Rev. B. J. Trimmer, M.A. to the Duke of 
Sutherland. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Sir Charles Wetherell to be Deputy Steward 
of the University of Oxford. 

Sir F. H. Doyle to be Receiver General of the 
Customs. ‘ 

Sir David Pollock to be Chief Justice of 

mbay. 

J ware. 4 Phillimore, D.C.L. to be Judge of the 
Consistory Court of Gloucester. 

Rev. T. R. Maskew, B.A. to be Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Dorchester. 

Mr. D. W. Turner, M.A. to be Head Master 
of the Royal Institution, Liverpool. 





BIRTHS. 


May. At Mereworth Castle, Baroness Le 
Despencer, a dau.— 16. At Elm Green, Glou- 
cestersh. the wife of John Henry Elwes, esq. 
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a son and heir.—18. In St. James’s-sq. 
Lady Alfred Hervey, a son.—TIn Charles-st. 
Berkeley-sq. the Countess of Craven, a dau.— 
At Greywell-hill, Lady Dorchester, a dau.—— 
19. At Hendoy, the Countess of Kerry, a son. 
——At Liscard, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, a son. 
——20. At Wilton-cresc. the Countess of Rom- 
ney, a dau.——21. At Frittenden, Lady Harriet 
Moore, a son.—At the Vicarage, Peterborough, 
Mrs. Frederick A. S. Marshall, a dau.——22. 
At the Lord Chief Baron’s, in Guildford-st. 
Lady Pollock, a dau.—The wife of J. R. Shaw, 
esq. of Arrowe-hall, Cheshire, a son and heir. 
. The wife of Major Richardson, 51, 
York-street, Portman-sq. a son.——28. At 
Rockhill, co. Donegal, Lady Helen Stewart, a 
son.——29. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. Lady 
Lovaine, a son and heir.— At 10, Chester-sq. 
the wife of Charles W. Graham, esq. a dau. 
—At the manor-house, Tavistock, the wife 
of John Benson, esq. a son.——30. At Flo- 
rence, the lady of Sir Woodbine Parish, 
a son.—tThe wife of Gordon Gyll, esq. of 
Lower Seymour-st. a dau.——At 2, Hanover- 
terrace, Mrs. Longman, a dau.——At 49, York- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of Patrick 
Douglas Hadow, esq. a son.——At Esher-pl. 
the wife of John W. G. Spicer, esq. a son and 
heir.——At Staple Fitzpaine, the wife of the 
Rey. F. B. Portman, a dau.——31. At Withen- 
shaw, Cheshire, the wife of Thomas W. Tatton, 
esq. a son and heir. 
ately. At Grosvenor-st. Lady Mary Hood, 
a dau.——At the Clarendon Hotel, the Countess 
of Eglinton, a son.——At Cheltenham, the wife 
of T. P. Williams, esq. M.P. a dau.——The 
wife of John Hornby, esq. M.P. a son. 

June 2. At 104, Glocester-place, Portman- 
sq. the wife of Joseph Bonsor, ~ a dau.—— 
3. At Thorpe, near Norwich, y Heurietta 
Harvey, adau.——4. At Leintwardine, Here- 
fordsh. the wife of Lieut.-Col. J. Colvin, C.B. 
late of the Bengal Engs. a dau. At the 
Rectory, Itchen Stoke, the Hon. Mrs. R. C. 
Trench, a dau.——At Cullompton, the wife of 
Albert Gribble, esq. a son and heir.—é6. At 
the School-house, Shrewsbury, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy, a son.——In Sussex-place, 
the wife of Neville Abdy, esq. a dau.——7. In 
Grosvenor-st the Viscountess Holmesdale, a 
son.——9. At Norfolk-street, Park-lane, Mrs. 
Charles Parnell, a son.—In St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of E. W. Moultrie, of the Middle 
Temple, esq. a son.——10. At Woolwich, the 
wife of Captain Lethbridge, Royal Art. a son. 
——At York-st. Portman-sq. the wife of John 
Neeld, esq. M.P. of twins, a son and dau.—— 
15. At Fern Acres, Bucks, the wife of Charles 
A. St. Leger, esq. a son.——16. At Matfen, 
Lady Blackett, a son.——19. The wife of T. D. 
Acland, esq. a dau.——At Lansdowne-house, 
the Countess of Shelburne, a son.-—In Queen- 
sq. Westminster, Lady Duff Gordon, a son. 
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April2. At Bombay, M. J. Kays, M.D. 
assay master of the Mint, to Frances-Holmes, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Ferguson, of 
110, Falkner-st. Liverpool. 

17. t Great Parndon, Thomas, eldest 
son of Thomas Collin, esq. of Netteswell 
Bury, to Helen-Julia, only dau. of the late 
Francis ep esq. Hon. Co.’s Service, and 

anddau. of Francis Bayley, esq. Passmores, 

reat Parndon, Essex.—At Windlesham, the 
Rev. T. Davis Lamb, to Isabella, eldest dau. of 
William Hudleston, esq. late of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

18. At West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 
William Harcourt Clare, esq. of Twycross, 
Leicestersh. to Clara-Eliza, youngest dau. of 
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Isaac Lovell, esq. of West Haddon Cottage.— 
At Llanfoist, Monmouthsh. W. F. Price, esq. 
M.D. to Lucy-Ellen, second dau. of the Rev. 
George W. Gabb, Rector of Llanwennarth.—— 
At Brighton, John Edward G Koch, esq. of 
Calcutta, to Ellen-Sarah, only dau. of William 
Palmer, esq. of Brixton Hill.——At St. Giles- 
without, Cripplegate, Samuel Silver Garrett, 
esq. of Her Majesty’s Office of Ordnance in 
the Tower of London, and of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Mary-Ann Bainbridge, eldest dau. of William 
Fenwick, esq. of Stanhope, Durham. At 
Bycullah, Eliza, dau. of the late . Moore, 
H. M. 4th Dragoons, to Lieut. P. Wright 
Hewett, 1st or Grenadier Regt. N. I. 

19. At Castle Bank, Perth, Donald M‘Intyre, 
esq. to Sarah-Robina, only dau. of the late 
Major James Todd, formerly of the 33rd Regt. 

20. At Worcester, Scott Nasmyth Stokes, 
B.A. late scholar of Trinity Coll. to Emma- 
Louisa, youngest dau. of B. Walsh, esq. of 
Lower Wick House. 

21. At Patrixbourne, R. Atkinson, esq. of 
Cockerham, Lancash. to Anna-Maria, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. C. H. Hallett, of Higham, 
near Canterbury.——At Clayhidon, Devon, the 
Rev. Henry Edwards, jun. B.A. of Wambrook, 
Dorset, to Elizabeth-Fergussone, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. R. P. Clarke, Rector of Church- 
stanton.—At Walcot, Edward Carleton Tuf- 
nell, esq. to Honoria-Mary, only dau. of Col. 
Macadam, K.H. of Bath._——At Northampton, 
—" Hay Smyth Yates, esq. 8th Madras 
Nat. Inf. second son of Major-Gen. Richard 
Hassells Yates, to Ellen, second dau. of Wm. 
Bishop, esq. of Shelton Hall, Staffordsh.—. 
At Hillingdon, the Rev. Richard Cox Hales, 
M.A. only son of the late Major James Hales, 
Bengal Army, to Esther-Phillips, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Williams, esq. of Cowley 
Grove, Middlesex. At Tidenham, Gloucest. 
Edward Morris, esq. of Carmarthen, to Fanny- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Capt. William Foley, 
of Ridgeway, Pembrokeshire.——At St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Richard Gully Bennett, esq. of Tre- 
sillian House, Cornwall, to Mary-Jane, fourth 
dau. of Richard Hosken, esq. of Carewick. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Augustus 
Frederick Braham, esq. late 12th regt. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Mon- 
tague Marks.—aAt Lugwardine, Herefordsh. 
the Rev. J. Leigh Hoskyns, M.A. Fellow of 
M en, Oxford, Rector of Aston Tyrrold 
Berks, and youngest son of Sir Hungerfor 
Hoskyns, Bart. of Harewood, Herefordsh. to 
P. Emma, Paes dau. of the late Commo- 
dore Sir J. S. Peyton, K.C.H.—At Calne, 
Wilts, Edward Chester Jones, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister-at-law, to Jane Lewis, second dau. 
of the late James Corne Pownall, esq. of 
Jamaica.——At Ramsgate, William George 
Pennington, esq. of Frederick-pl. London, to 
Eliza, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Robert Murray, esq. of Hertford.——At Chel- 
tenham, the Rev. F. Belfield, of Primley Hill, 
Devon, to Janet-Colquhoun, only dau. of the 
late Thomas King, esq. of Milbank, co. Ren- 
frew, N.B.—At Dublin, ay Charles Henry 
Delamain, C.B. 3d Bombay Cavalry, to Susan- 
Sarah-Christina, dau. of the late Capt. William 
Gun, and granddau. of Sir Thomas M‘Kenny, 
Bart.——At Maize-hill, Henry, eldest son of 
Henry Sturt, esq. of Clapham Com. to Alice- 
Booth, eldest dau. of Leader Stevenson, esq. 
of Vanbrugh-fields, Blackheath.—At Bath, 
the Rev. John Clark Knott, youngest son of 
the late Rev. William Smith Knott, of Baw- 
= Somerset, to Frances H. G. Kitson, only 
child of Lieut.-Col. Kitson.-—At Littlebourne, 
K. soaeaieed, esq. of Blackheath-park, to 
Louisa-Coare, eldest dau. of H. Kingsford, esq. 
—tThe Rev. Nicholas M. Manley, M.A. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Jane, 
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a ag dau. of George Petingale, esq. of 
anor House, Fulmodeston, Norfolk. 

23. At Scarborough, Henry Hudson, esq. 
bay Lodge, near Leeds, to Margaret-Anne, 
eldest dau. of William Harland, esq. M.D. 
—At Lambeth, William-Bartholomew, eldest 
son of the late Rev. Francis ~~ Minor 
Canon of St. George’s Chapel, indsor, to 
Eleanor-Eliza, dau. of the late John Cleeve, of 
the Quartermaster-Gen.’s Office.——At New 
St. Pancras, James-Underhill Reynolds, esq. 
of Tonbridge-pl. New-road, to Jemima-Ann, 
second step-dau. of the late John-Kirkby 
Picard, esq. of Hull, barrister-at-law.——At 
Gloucester, rag youngest dau. of the late 
John Manship Ewart, esq. of the Beaches, 
Sussex, to Frederick Robertson, esq. of Horn- 
sey.—At Beeford, the Rev. Philip Salisbury 
Bagge, Rector of Elsworth, Cambridge, to 
Caroline-Julia, eldest dau. of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Creyke, Rector of Beeford.——At ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells, C. H. Baker, esq. only son of 
the late Rev. C. Baker, Vicar of Tilmanstone‘ 
to Elizabeth-Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
W. B. Goodrich, esq. of Lenborough, Bucks, 
and the Rookery, Dedham, Essex.——At Bally- 
moudin, Bandon, Benjamin Swete, esq. sur- 

eon, of Park-road, Stockwell, to Henrietta- 

hillis, dau. of Major Sweeny, late 70th Regt. 
——At Somerford, the Rev. Charles Wightwick, 
B.D. Rector of Brinkworth, to Mary, dau. 
of the late A. Young, esq.——At Egremont, 
Cheshire, Robt. Skinner, esq. of Corpus Christi 
Coll. Camb. to Henrietta-Mary, second dau. of 
Simon Barrow, esq. formerly of Bath.—At Mid- 
dileton, near Lynn, Edw. Clough Newcombe, 
esq. of Hockwold, Norfolk, to Congress-Vienna- 
Amelia, second dau. of the Very Reverend Dean 
ood, Dean of Middleham, Yorksh. and Vicar 
of Middleton. 

24. At St. James’s, Westminster, Hercules 
G. R. Robinson, esq. late R.I. Fusiliers, second 
son of Capt. Hercules Robinson, R.N. of Ros- 
mead, Westmeath, Ireland, to the Hon. Ada- 
Arthur-Rose-D’Amour Annesley, fifth dau. of 
Viscount Valentia, of Bletchington Park, Oxf. 

25. At Paddington, Lieut. D’ Oyly R. Bristow, 
Bengal Art. to Louisa, third dau. of the late 
Charles Coleman, esq. M.D. of Maidstone.—— 
At St. Pancras, — Robarts Smalley, esq. 
B.A. of St. John’s Coll. Camb. eldest son of 
the late Rev. G. Smalley, Vicar of Debenham, 
to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Wm. Trigge, 


esq. 

27. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Alexander 
Mackinnon, eldest son of William] Alexander 
Mackinnon, esq. M.P. for Lymington, to Miss 
Willes, only dau. of Francis Willes, esq.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robert Everard, 
esq. of Fulney House, Linc. to Sarah, dau. of 
the late Henry Everard, esq. of Spalding. 

28. At St. Paul’s, Islington, Sidney, youngest 
son of the late S. A. Vardon, esq. of Oxford- 
ter. Hyde Park, to Mary-Anne, youngest dau. 
of H. W. Hitchcock, esq. of Highbury.——At 
Quatford, the Rev. T. F. Boddington, Rector of 

er, Salop, to Harriet-Jane, youngest dau. 
of Edward Sheppard, esq. of Fir Grove.-——At 
St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. the Rev. William Hamil- 
ton Thompson, son of the late Ven. the Arch- 
deacon of Cork, to econ epee dau. 
of the late William Beamish, esq. of Beaumont, 
co. Cork.——At Hackney, the Rev. Thomas 
Hopkins Britton, M.A. eldest son of D. Britton, 
esq. M.D. of King’s Close, near Barnstaple, to 
Frances-Hamilton, second dau. of Thomas 
Hoskins, esq. R.N. of Clapton-sq.—At St. 
Pancras, William Burnie, esq. M.D. of Guild- 
ford-st. to Deborah, third dau. of the late Mr. 
James Gilchrist, of Reading and Mapledurham. 
——At Bury St. Edmund’s, George P. Clay, 
esq. to Isabella-Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
William Groome, esq.—aAt Bath, the Rev. H. 
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Philpott, B.D. Master of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary-Jane-Doria, dau. of the Mar- 
= Spineto. —-At Holt, Wimborne Minster, 

omas Kingdon, . of Wimborne Minster, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of Isaac Fryer, esq. 
of Kinson Cottage, Great Canford——At Ful- 
ham, the Rev. Arthur Mozley, of Eckington 
Derbysh. to Anna-Eliza, second dau. of Alfred 
J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. of Fulham.—At Trinity 
Church, George-Dighton, youngest son of Wil- 
liam Hammond, . of Russell-sq. to Julia- 
Theresa, fifth dau. of Charles Fassett Burnett, 
esq. of Park-cres.——At Sparkford, Charles 
Crokat, esy. to Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
H. Bennett, Rector of Sparkford, Somerset. 
—At York, the Rev. Henry Wade Hodgson, 
M.A. late Fellow and Chaplain of University 
Coll. Durham, son of Rear-Adm. Hodgson, to 
Julia, youngest dau. of Joseph Buckle, esq¢.—— 
At St. ncras, George-Burgess, youngest son 
of John Hadwen, esq. of Dean House, near 
Halifax, to Georgiana-Selina, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. A. E. Davies.——At St. George’s, Han- 
over-sq. the Hon. Percy Moreton, brother of 
the Earl Ducie, to Miss Jane Price, dau. of the 
late Sir Rose Price, Bart. 

29. At Naburn, John William Brotherton, 
only son of Major-Gen. Brotherton, C.B. com- 
manding the north-eastern district, to Geor- 

ina, second dau. of George Palmes, esq. of 

aburn Hall, Yorksh.——At Gloucester, Wm. 
Davies, esq. of Stonehouse, to Jane-Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of John Blagden Hale, esq. of Glou- 
cester.—— At Cheltenham, the Rev. J. H. 
Groome, A.M. Rector of Earl Soham, Suffolk, 
to Maria, third dau. of William Gyde, esq. of 
Cheltenham.——At St. George’s, George Eger- 
ton, esq. to Lady Mary-Louisa Campbell, fourth 
dau. of the Earl of Cawdor.—At Burton Pidsea, 
Edward Lorrimar, + of Tunstall, to Chare 
lotte-Anne, and John Milne, esq. of Park House, 
near Oldham, to Julia-Rosabelle, dau. of Isaac 
Raines, esq. M.D. of Burton Pidsea, in Holder- 
ness.—At Barton-upon-Humber, the Rev. 
Richard Eddie, M.A. of Brasenose coll. Oxf. 
youngest son of Richard Eddie, esq. of Barton- 
on-Humber, to Mary-Emma, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. George Uppleby, of Bardney Hall, Vicar 
of Barton-on-Humber, and niece of Charles 
Uppleby, esq. of Barrow Hall, Linc.——At St. 

ark’s, Kennington, Frederic, eldest son of 
Thomas B. Simpson, esq. of Rutland Lodge, 
Brixton, Surrey, to Emma-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Daniel Burrell, esq. of - 
berwell. 

30. At Netheravon, Wilts, the Rev. H T. 
Downman, of Saltersford, Chesh. only son of 
Adm. Downman, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
the late C. Stagg, ne PO 2 Streatham, Surrey, 
the Rev. Robert Sadleir Moody, B.A. eldest son 
of the Rev. H. R. Moody, Rector of Chartham, 
near Canterbury, to Ellen, only dau. of John 
ee ag esq.——At Baddesley Clinton, War- 
wicksh. Capt. Arthur Edward Onslow, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, nephew to the Earl of Onslow, 
to Margaret-Anne, second dau. of the late 
Edw: Ferrers, esq. Baddesley Clinton, and 
granddau. of the late Marquess of Townshend. 
——At Greenwich, the Rev. William Frederic 
Douglas, Rector of Scrayingham, York, third 
son of Lieut.-Col. Sir H. Douglas, Bart. M.P. 
to Christiana-Fanshawe, second dau. of Adm. 
the Hon.SirR. Stopford. At Bamber Bridge, 
Lancash. Capt. Charles Edward Stanley, Royal 
Eng. to Eliza-Dolly, eldest dau. of William 
Clayton, esq. of Lostock Hall.——At Raithby, 
Lincolnsh. Wm. James Redpath, esq. Comp- 
troller of Her Majesty’s Customs, Boston, to 
Mary-Welby, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Morley, 
Rector of Mavis Enderby.——At St. Maryle- 
bone, the Rev. Richard Yerburgh, only son of 
the Rev. Dr. Yerburgh, Rector of Tothill and 
Vicar of Sleaford, Lincolnsh, to Susan, youngest 
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dau. of John Higgins, esq. jun. of Lancaster. 
—At Broxbourne, Herts, Henry Robert Har- 
mer, = eldest son of the late Capt. Harmer, 
R.N. of Great Yarmouth, to Emilia-Sophia, 
second dau. of Wm. Horley, esq. of Hoddesdon. 
——At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. the Rev. 
George Birch ardson, M.A. Rector of 
Eastling, Kent, second son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Birch Reynardson, to Julia, youngest dau. 
of the late, and sister of the present, Sir 
John Trollope, Bart. M.P.—At St. Pancras, 
Sir George Duckett, Bart. to Mrs. Saxe, of 
Gloucester Lodge, Regent’s Park. 

31. At Great Limber, Lincolnsh. the Rev. 
P. E. Brooke, B.A. Curate of Kirkburton, 
near Huddersfield, and only son of John 
Brooke, esq. of Old Walsingham, to Harriet, 
fourth dau. of W. B. Hopkins, esq. 

May. At Liverydole, John Burnham, esq. 
of Bernard-st. Russell-sq. to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of John Pickard, esq. of Heavitree.—— 
At Everton, Frederick Perigal, esq. of Cam- 
den-road Villas, London, to Crichton, dau. of 
William Lockerby, esq. Liverpool. 

2. At East Ham, Frederick Francis, esq. of 
Romford, second son of Samv~l Francis, esq. 
of Ford-place, Essex, to Mary-Ann, only child 
of the late Henry King, esq. of East Ham.—— 
At ——, Beaumont, youngest son of Thom- 
son Hankey, esq. of Brighton, to Eleanor- 
Catherine, fourth dau. of the late William 
Atkins Bowyer, esq. of the Manor Estate, Clap- 
ham.——At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. H. Phil- 

tt, B.D. Master of Catherine Hall, Cam- 

ridge, to Mary-Jane-Doria, dau. of the Mar- 
uis —— of Cambridge.——At Calrossie, 
ss-sh. Duncan Davidson, esq. of Tulloch, to 
Arabella, youngest dau. of Hugh Ross, esq. of 
Cromarty. 

4. The Hon. John Stourton, third son of 
Lord Stourton, to Caroline-Emma, dau. of the 
late Patrick MacNolty, esq. 

5. At Plymtree, Rev. Robert Dyer, M.A. to 
Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. Daniel 
Veysie, Rector of Plymtree. At Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, Charles-Manners, 
youngest son of the Right Hon.S. R. Lushing- 
ton, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of Henry Stafford 
Northcote, esq. of Pynes House.——At Ides- 
leigh, Thomas Owen Arnold, —. of Park, to 
Mary-Bridget, only dau. of William Arnold, 
esq. of Nethercott. ——At Wells, Henry James, 
eldest son of G. M. Hoare, of Mordon Lodge. 
Surrey, to Jane-Seymour-Traherne, secon 
dau. of H. Seymour, esq.——At St. Pancras 
New Church, Henry Hore, esq. of Gloucester- 
road, Regent’s Park, to Augusta, dau. of Henr 
Edgeworth Bicknell, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. 
—At Southsea, Capt. Cardew, 74th High- 
landers, second son of Col. Cardew, Royal Eng. 
to Harriett-Anne Collier, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Fenwick, Royal Eng.——At Norton Bavant, 
Wilts, poy Walter Caddell, 36th Regt. Bengal 
Army, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 

- B Skeete, President of Her Majesty’s Coun- 
cil of Barbadoes.——At Box, Wilts, Capt. T. 
Dewell, R.A. of Monks, in the co. of Wilts, to 
Elizabeth-Ann, widow of R. Bellers, esq. of 
Hillfield, Glouc. and dau. of the late G. Bridges, 
esq. formerly of Lawford, Essex. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. the Right 
Hon. James Stuart Wortley, Judge-Adv.-Gen. 
and M.P. for Bute, ag son of the late 
Lord Wharncliffe, to the Hon.Jane Lawley, only 
dau. of Lord Wenlock.——At Dawlish, Capt. 
Heddington, R.N. to Fanny H. Bailey, second 
dau. of Capt. Bailey. 

7. At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Charles Henry Ramsden, second son of Robert 
Ramsden, esq. of Carlton Hall, Notts, to Mary 
Hamilton, second dau. of the Rev. H. H. 
Beamish, Minister of Trinity Chapel, Conduit- 
st. and Chaplain to the Earl of Bandon.—— 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord Guern- 
sey eldest son of the Earl of Aylesford, to 

iss Knightley, only child of the late John 
Wrightwick Knightley, esq. of Offchurch, 
Bury, Warwickshire.——At Southwark, Henry 
Sevenecroft Blomfield, esq. only son of the 
Rev. James Sevenecroft Blomfield, late Vicar 
of Aldborough, Suffolk, to Charlotte, second 
dau. of Capt. Spencer, Kilfanora, Ireland.— 
At Woodbridge, Suffolk, John Herring, esq. of 
North Barsham, to Laura, fifth dau. of the 
late John Manby, esq. of Woodbridge. 

8. At Swansea, Robert Brent, esq. M.D. of 
Woodbury, co. Devon, to Annie, dau. of John 
Fox, een, Kent. 

9. At Clifton, Francis Barham, esq. youngest 
son of the late Thos. Fosier Barham, esq. of 
Leskinnick, near Penzance, to Gertrude-Foster, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Grinfield.— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, William 
Bosville James, esq. youngest son of the late 
Major Charles James, of the Royal Art. to 
Ellen, second dau. of Alderman Moon.— At 
St. Mark’s, James Brodie Gordon, esq. of Myd- 
delton-sq. to Ellen, widow of Stephen Hallpike, 
esq. of Singapore ——At Highgate, the Rev. T. 
E. Abraham, Perpetual Curate of Bickerstaffe, 
Lancash. to Ellen, eldest dau. of Rich. Bethell, 
esq. Q.C.—At Bromley, Kent, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Chase Parr, of the Bombay Army, to 
Harriet, second dau. of Charles Pott, esq. of 
Freelands. , 

10. At Sibson, Leicestersh. John Hands, 
esq. of Upton, to Miss Chapman, only dau. of 
Samuel Chapman, esq. of Upton, and niece to 
W. Hemming, esq. of Redditch, the Sheriff for 
Worcestershire. 

11. At Dundee, James Edward, esq. to 
Fanny-Georgina, youngest dau. of the late 
George Watkin Kenrick, esq. of Woore Hall, 
Shropsh. and Mertyn, Flints.——At Kingston, 
Hants, Alexander Lewis, esq. R.N. to Mary- 
Ann, widow of Capt. J. P. Hodnett.——At 
Cockington, the Rev. Prebendary Woollcombe, 
Vicar of Kingsteignton, and late student of 
Christ Church, to Jaquette-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Comm. Belfield Louis, R.N. of 
Chelston Cottage. 

12. At Weston, Bath, the Rev. Henry Berkin, 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Forest of Dean, to 
Anne-Christiana, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Harper, esq., of Micheldean, Glouc. 
—At Charlton Kings, William Beaumaris 
Knipe, esq. late Capt. Sth Dragoon Guards, to 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late F. Cregoe 
Colmore, esq. of Moor-end, Gloucestersh.—— 
At Margate, the Rev. R. F. Spencer, LL.D. to 

- Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late William 
Eagles Johnson, esq. of Portway Hall, Stafford- 
shire, and Westbourne Grove, near Dudley.— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William Fred. 
Browne Staples, esq. of the Middle Fee 1a 
barrister-at-law, second son of M. W. Staples, 
esq. of Norwood, Surrey, to Janet-Helen 
Alexandrina, youngest dau. of the late Col. 
Mackenzie, of St. Helier’s, Jersey.——At St. 
Pancras, Michael Edward Conan, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Susan-Frances, 
dau. of John Field, of Weer Gower-st.—aAt 
Liverydole, Heavitree, William Henry Clarke, 
esq. of Willfield, co. Dublin,to Constantia-Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Thomson, R.N. 
—At Holcombe, the Rev. Frederick Trevor, 
to Amelia, dau. of the late Wm. Bluett, esq. 

13. At Epsom, Charles, youngest son of the 
late Thomas Walpole, esq. of Stagbury, to 
Annette, dau. of Capt. Prevost, R.N. and niece 
of the Baron de Teissier, of Woodcote Park.— 
At Coney-Weston Hall, Suffolk, Major Thomas 
Wilson, of Titchfield, Hants, to Mary-Anne, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Newman, late 
Rector of Alresford, Essex,——At St. George’s, 
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Hanover-sq. Philip Thomas Gardner, esq. of 
Conington Hall, Cambridgeshire, to Mary- 
Wright, only dau. of William Hopkins, M.D. 
of Cardiff, Glamorgansh.—At Clifton, Clifford, 
eldest son of G. C. Bower, esq. of Peckham 
Rye, Surrey, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Etheridge, esq.— At Whitby, the 
Rev. Robert Rastail, Rector of Stubton, Linc. 
to Annie, only child of George Augustus Peters, 
esq. of Larpool Hall, near Whitby. 

14. At St. Pancras new church, John Francis 
Sikes Gooday, esq. of Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
Anna, youngest dau. of Francis Brewin, esq. 
of Denmark Hill, Surrey, and relict of the late 
John Charles Addison, esq. of Chilton Hall, 
Suffolk. —At Clapham, Chas. Richard Baugh, 
Lieut. 9th Bombay Nat. Inf. son of Capt. 
Folliott Baugh, R.N. of Mount Radford, Exeter, 
to Elizabeth-Emma, youngest dau. of John 
Guillum Scott, esq. of Eo Rise, and 
Somersham, Hunts.——At Woking, Surrey, 
the Rev. J. W. Reeve, Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, Ipswich, to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest 
dau. of J. Hampden Gledstanes, esq. of Sutton- 

lace.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. C. V. 

hillips, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Margaret-Cecil, younger dau. of W. H. 
Vardy, esq.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Ralph Thomas Fawcett, esq. to Charlotte- 
Amelia, youngest dau. of the late Hon. Charles 
Lawrence and Lady Caroline Dundas.——At 
Henbury, Gloucestersh. Charles R. J. Sawyer, 
esq. second son of the late George Anthony 
Sawyer, esq. of Severn-house, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Henry Butterworth, 
esq. of Clapham Common, Surrey.——At Mum- 
bles, near Swansea, Charles Basil, oy soli- 
citor, of Swansea, to Susannah, eldest dau. of 
the late Wm. Staniforth, esq. of Sheffield, and 
of Mrs. Staniforth, Rose Hill, Mumbles.—At 
Clapham, Michael Hall, esq. of Hanover Villa, 
Kensington Park, to Letitia, fifth dau. of Jere- 
miah Evans, esq. of Clapham Rise, Surrey.—— 
At Pawlett, Somerset, William Henry, eldest 
son of the late Richard Honnywill, esq. of 
Clifton, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Josiah 
Easton, esq. of Pawlett. 

15. At Downten, the Rev. Joseph Clare, of 
Wrexham, to Eliza, second dau. of the late 
Philemon Attwater, esq. of Bodenham, near 
Salisbury.—At Caversham, Robert Thomp- 
son Crawshay, esq. of Cyfarthfa Castle, to Rose- 
Mary, dau. of William Wilson Yeates, esq. of 
the Grove, co. Oxford. 

19. At Chariton, Dover, Walter Young, esq. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Michael 
Elwin, esq. of Charlton, Dover.——At St. Ma- 
rylebone. David Gansell Jebb, esq. late Capt. 
3d Light Dragoons, to Elizabeth-Anne, second 
dau. of John Thompson, esq. of Brunswick- 
ter. Brighton.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. the ceremony having been easy per- 
formed at the Roman Catholic Chapel, Spanish- 

1. James Edward Jerningham, nephew of Lord 
tafford, to Sophia, second dau. of the late Sir 
W. Murray, Bart. of Clermont, North Britain. 
—At Colwall, Hereford, Thomas Percival 
Heywood, esq. eldest son of Sir a Hey- 
wood, Bart. of Claremont, Lancash. to Mar- 
ret, eldest dau. of Thomas Heywood, esq. of 
ope End, Herefordshire.——At Streatham, 
having been previously married in Scotland, 
John, second son of Charles Webb, esq. of Bal- 
ham, to Mary-Anne, third dau. of James G. L. 
Trimbey, esq. of Upper Tooting.——At Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone, Edwin Humby, esq. 
of Windsor-terr, Maida Hill, to Elizabeth-Jane, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Clark, esq. of Cunningham- 
1. St. John’s Wood.—— At Crinow ch. George 


. Allen, esq. of Cilrhew, Pembrokesh. to Dora, 
bg dau. of the late Roger Eaton, esq. of Park- 
glas. 
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OBITUARY. 


Pore Grecory XVI. 

June 1. At Rome, aged 80, His Ho- 
liness Pope Gregory XVI. 

The late Pope. Mauro Capellari, was 
born at Belluno in the Venetian States, on 
the 18th of September, 1765, and entered 
at an early age the Camaldoli, a branch of 
the Benedictines. He distinguished him- 
self in his studies, and in course of time 
became professor of theology in his order. 
He appears first to have attracted the 
attention of a wider public by the dialectic 
taleat he displayed in i799, in a contro- 
versy with Tamburini and his scholars. 
Father Capelldri was one of the first 
members of the Academy of Cutholic Re- 
ligion, instituted by Pius VII. From 
1801 to 1804 he resided at Rome, was 
constant in his attendance at its meetings, 
and continued an annual dissertation 
tending to promote the objects of the in- 
stitution. ‘The intention of the discourse 
delivered in 1801 was to show, that 
‘*the errors that have sometimes accom- 
panied the general consent of mankind on 
the existence of God, do not weaken the 
force of the general argument ;’’ that of 
his discourse in 1802, to prove that “the 
natural law prescribes the rendering to 
God an interior and exterior worship, 
which is designated under the name of 
religion.”” In 1803, he undertook to esta- 
blish that the prophecy of Daniel on the 
seventy weeks has reference solely to the 
Messiah ; and, in 1804, that ‘‘ the Chris- 
tian religion ought to be, and is essentially, 
one inits principies of faith and morals.” 

When Pius VII. was carried off from 
Rome, Father Capellari returned to the 
Venetian territory, and joined several of 
his religious brethren in their monastery 
at Murano, near Venice. For some years 
he taught in the college established there 
by Cardinal (at that time simply Father) 
Zurla. In 1811, the library of the Ca- 
maldoli (already much diminished by re- 
volutionary plunder) was taken from them 
and sold by auction. In 1814, Father 
Capellari, with the other members of the 
college, removed to Padua. He was re- 
called to Rome soon after the restoration 
of Pius VII. and appointed successively 
Procurator and Vicar-General of the Ca- 
maldoli, and Abbot of St. Gregory’s on 
Monte Celio. He was soon after nomi- 
nated councillor of several of the sacred 
congregations ; amongst others, of the su- 
preme tribunal and the Propaganda. Leo 
XII. elevated Father Capellari to the 
purple, March 21, 1825, and in his alloca- 
tion to the consistory, intimated that the 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XXXVI. 


new cardinal owed his promotion to “‘ the 
innocence of his life, and the gravity 
of his manners, the extent of his know- 
ledge, and his experience in ecclesiastical 
matters.’ He was soon after nominated 
Prefect of the Propaganda, and continued 
to discharge the duties of that arduous 
office with unabating zeal and activity, uatil 
he was elected Sovereign Pontiff. 

In the conclave of 1828, Mauro Capel- 
lari was cne of the Cardinals most favoured, 
and the most violently opposed by what 
was termed the Austrian party. In the 
conclave of 1831 the Cardinal Pacca, pro- 
posed by that party of which the Cardinal 
Albani was the head, had obtained during 
a previous ballot 19 votes; but at the 
last one six or seven votes escaped being 
influenced by Cardinal Albani, and Car. 
dinal Capellari obtained the majority. 
The Sacred College is composed of 57 
members. He was elected Pope on the 
2od of February, 1831, and sat on the 
pontifical throne under the name of 
Gregory XVI. 

‘* Pope Gregory filled the Pontifical chair 
for more than fifteen years, during a 
period of no ordinary interest and difficulty 
in the affairs of the Church, and in the 
relations of the Vatican with the temporal 
powers of Christendom. When the vote 
ot the Sacred College summoned Cardinal 
Capellari to the highest office of the 
Romish Church, the French Revolution 
of 1830 had just inflicted a tremendous 
blow on the ecclesiastical party in France, 
and the elder branch of the Bourbons had 
sunk into exile and impotency, mainly 
from its blind devotion to the ultra-mon- 
tane policy and the religious bigotry of its 
leading membersand advisers. Throughout 
Europe it seemed probable that the great 
contest of freedom and of absolutism in 
matters of opinion and of faith, as well as 
of government, was about to be renewed ; 
and the convulsions which had paralysed 
the influence of Rome in other states 
threatened to destroy her security at home. 
The first foreign act of the new govern- 
ment of France was to plant the tricolor 
flag at Ancona. Italy quivered in her 
chains; disturbances broke out in almost 
every partof the Peninsula, but especially 
in the Papal States. It seemed as impos- 
sible to support the crumbling fabric of 
the temporal power of the Vatican as to 
effect a sufficient reform of abuses, which 
time, superstition, and a thousand vices 
had rendered inveterate. The Austrian 
troops crossed the Po to support the 
Papal Government ; -_ though the whole 
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reign of Gregory XVI. has been spent 
upon a volcano on the eve of an eruption, 
the ancient system of Papal misgovern- 
ment has survived another Pope; and he 
leaves his temporal powers to his suc- 
cessor, more enfeebled, more embarrassed, 
more disgraced by the oppression of Rome 
and of the Legations, but nevertheless 
not wholly lifeless or overthrown. The 
promises he made for the reform of the 
administration upon his accession remain 
unfulfilled. The natural tendencies of the 
moderate party to which he had belonged, 
and of his own amiable disposition, were 
overruled by the Cardinals who exercised 
power in his name; and his reign eannot 
escape the charge of cruelty in the re- 
pression of political offences, and of a most 
bigoted resistance to the practical improve- 
ments of the age. 

‘The reign of Gregory XVI. will, how- 
ever, be chiefly remembered for the re- 
markable activity which has pervaded the 
Roman Catholic Church in every land 
whilst he occupied the chair of St. Peter, 
and by the great conflicts it was his lot to 
sustain with most of the great Powers of 
the world. Simple in his habits, narrow 
in his ideas, timid in his manners, inca- 
pable of civil government, the Pope 
nevertheless displayed in the affairs of the 
Church a vigour and a decision equal to 
the great emergencies which arose about 
him. He was deeply versed in all the 
lore of the Roman hierarchy; he was 
conscientiously devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the rights of his Church and 
the performance of the duty he owed her ; 
and in this spirit of modest dignity he 
guided the destinies of that mighty insti- 
tution, and governed the most complex 
system of spiritual polity which has ever 
existed among men. 

‘* We have already alluded to the French 
revolution, which had so recently preceded 
his election ; but that blow was destined 
to be followed by various events of the 
deepest interest to the Roman Church— 
by controversies touching the ecclesiasti- 
cal polity of that kingdom, and striking 
at the root of ecclesiastical influence in 
the education of the country, and by a 
fierce contest between the national spirit 
of the French revolution and the reviving 
influences of Christianity. The Pope 
ultimately sacrificed the Jesuits in France ; 
but the eminent man who obtained that 
concession as the representative of King 
Louis Philippe at the Court of Rome, 
has since employed it to strengthen all the 
ties which once united the Cabinet of 
France to the Vatican. Whatever events 
may now be in store for Italy, the ascen- 
dancy acquired at Rome by M. Rossi is 
an auspicious omen of the services he 


may render by his adopted to his mother 
country. 

‘*The revolutions of Spain and Portu- 
gal, the changes of dynasty and the civil 
wars which have devastated the Peninsula, 
shook the Roman Catholic Church in 
those states to its foundations, plundered 
it of its wealth, and, we trust we may add, 
purged it of some abuses and expiated 
some of its crimes. The closing years of 
the reign of Gregory XVI. witnessed a 
renewal of the relations which had sub- 
sisted for so many ages between the 
Sovereigns of the Peninsula and the 
Sovereign Pontiff; and the government of 
the Church has once more been re-esta- 
blished in the dominions of the Most 
Catholic and the Most Faithful Queens. 
In Belgium, the Catholic cause, adapting 
itself with singular pliancy to the political 
accidents of the age and to the social con- 
dition of the people, formed an alliance 
with the principles of national independ- 
ence and civil freedom. A new State was 
added to the family of Europe, which owed 
its rise to the influence of an active and 
ardent priesthood. In Ireland a similar 
spirit has animated a large portion of the 
Romish clergy. But, upon the whole, the 
policy of Gregory XVI. has not been to 
foment by spiritual influence the intrigues 
of political agitators. During his reign 
the Court of Rome has laboured to re- 
press rather than to incite them; and 
the Pope has more than once reminded 
the more zealous members of the priest- 
hood under him, that they are before all 
things the ministers of a religion of 
peace. 

‘¢ When. however, the principles or dis- 
cipline of the Church of Rome have been 
invaded by the authority of temporal 
governments, or by the persecutions 
which have disgraced the reigns of some 
contemporary sovereigns, Gregory XVI. 
upheld: with unflinching resolution the 
cause of which he was the natural defender. 
The great quarrel between the Vatican and 
the Court of Berlin, under the late King 
of Prussia, arising out of the suspension 
and capiivity of the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, was one of those» occasions which 
would have shaken all Europe to its centre 
two or three centuries ago, and which even 
now astonished the world by a display of 
the firmness and authority with which the 
influence of Rome may resist even an ab- 
solute sovercign. That contest termi- 
nated with no diminution of the claims of 
the Church, and with a great increase of 
zeal on the part of the Roman Catholic 
population of Germany. But ere long a 
fresh cause of anxiety broke out in that 
country, in the shape of a new schism, 
more active and more formidable to Rome 
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than any which has occurred since the 
days of Luther ; but this great movement 
baffled the control of Rome, and its con- 
sequences may long be felt by Popes who 
have not yet entered the Sacred Col- 
lege. 

‘“‘We might extend this summary of 
events, fraught with good or evil in no 
common measure to the Romish Church 
and to mankind, by numerous incidents 
which have marked the reign of the late 
Pontiff. The ancient Church of Africa 
has been reinstated in those regions which 
witnessed the ministry of St. Augustine 
and the death of St. Louis. The Chinese 
empire has been once more opened to the 
Propaganda of the Roman faith, as well 
as to the missionaries of the reformed 
Churches. In Switzerland, the disputes 
arising out of the presence of the religious 
orders of Rome and the property of the 
convents have receutly reached the height 
of civil war, in which the aggression of 
the revolutionary party was signally pu- 
nished under the walls of Lucerne. In 
Poland, the calamities of the Latin Church 
have been aggravated to actual persecu- 
tion ; and perhaps the most glorious mo- 
ment in the life of Gregory XVI. was 
that in which, but a few months before his 
death, the Autocrat of Russia stood before 
him to render an account to that aged and 
defenceless pastor of the members of his 
Church who had suffered for conscience’ 
sake. The eloquence and energy of the 
Pope on that occasion are not forgotten ; 
and they have not been, we trust, without 
their reward. 

‘¢ But we must pause in this rapid re- 
capitulation of the Pontiff’s reign. The 
world can hardly present us with a stranger 
picture than that of an Italian Camaldule 
drawn by accident or foreign intrigue from 
the retirement of his convent to play his 
part on the great stage of life, and to de- 
vote the last years of a protracted exist- 
ence to the arduous duties of a policy 
which embraces the globe itself. Some 
other obscure monk will probably ascend 
the vacant throne. It is said that Austria 
and France have already agreed upon the 
object of their choice, and the delibera- 
tions of the Conclave will not be pro- 
longed. Whoever he be, the task before 
him is oné of extreme magnitude. His 
position is the most extravagant of con- 
tradictions. One hundred and thirty 
miljons of Christians acknowledge him 
as their head ; and the man who assumes 
this overwhelming dignity will probably 
be unable to maintain his authority for six 
months in an Italian principality without 
the assistance of an Austrian army!”— 
Times. 





Viscount Downe. 
3 May 23. At his seat, Beningborough 
Hall, Yorkshire, in his 74th year, the Right 
Hon. and Rev. William Henry Dawnay, 
sixth Viscount Dawnay of the county of 
Downe, in the peerage of Ireland (1680). 

His Lordship was born Aug. 20, 1772, 
the second son of Jobn fourth Viscount 
Downe, by Laura, only daughter and heir 
of William Burton, esq. of Luffenham, 
co. Rutland, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Pitt, esq. of Strathfieldsaye, and 
aunt to George first Lord Rivers. 

He was a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. Nov. 
3, 1796. He was presented to the rec- 
tories of Thormanby and Sessay, in the 
north riding of Yorkshire, by his elder 
brother Lord Downe in 1798, and to that 
of Ashwell in Rutlandshire, by the same 
patron, in 1803. 

On the death of his brother Feb. 18, 
1832, he succeeded to the Irish Peerage, 
the English barony of Dawnay then be- 
coming extinct. 

His Lordship married, June 6, 1811, 
Lydia, only daughter of John Heathcote, 
of Connington castle, co. Huntingdon, 
esq. by whom he had issue two sons and 
one daughter: 1. the Right Hon. William 
Henry now Viscount Downe; 2. the Hon. 
Lydia-Frances-Catharine ; and 3. the 
Hon. Payan Dawnay, born in 1815. 

The present Lord is M.P. for the 
county of Rutland. He was bornin 1812, 
and married in 1843, Isabel, fourth 
daughter of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
— Bagot, Lord Bishop of Bath and 

ells. - 





Lorp Ropney. 

May 15. At his residence in Harley 
street, aged 61, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Spencer fifth Baron Rodney, of Rodney 
Stoke, co. Somerset (1782), and a Baronet 
(1764). 

He was born on the 30th April 1785, 
the third son of George second Lord Rod- 
ney, by Anne, second daughter and co- 
heir of the Jate Right Hon. Thomas Har- 
ley, uncle to the present Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. 

He was formerly a Fellow of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. Oct. 10, 1811. He was presented 
to the rectory of Elmley, in Kent, in 1805, 
by All Souls’ college, and resigned it in 
1818. 

He succeeded to the peerage, Oct. 30, 
1843, on the death of his second brother 
Thomas-James the fourth Lord, who wat 
a bachelor, as was the nobleman now de- 
ceased. It is now inherited by their ne- 
phew Robert-Dennett, only son of the late 
Hon. Robert Rodney, Capt, R.N., who 
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reign of Gregory XVI. has been spent 
upon a volcano on the eve of an eruption, 
the ancient system of Papal misgovern- 
ment has survived another Pope; and he 
leaves his temporal powers to his suc- 
cessor, more enfeebled, more embarrassed, 
more disgraced by the oppression of Rome 
and of the Legations, but nevertheless 
not wholly lifeless or overthrown. The 
promises he made for the reform of the 
administration upon his accession remain 
unfulfilled. The natural tendencies of the 
moderate party to which he had belonged, 
and of his own amiable disposition, were 
overruled by the Cardinals who exercised 
power in his name; and his reign eannot 
escape the charge of cruelty in the re- 
pression of political offences, and of a most 
bigoted resistance to the practical improve- 
ments of the age. 

“The reign of Gregory XVI. will, how- 
ever, be chiefly remembered for the re- 
markable activity which has pervaded the 
Roman Catholic Church in every land 
whilst he occupied the chair of St. Peter, 
and by the great conflicts it was his lot to 
sustain with most of the great Powers of 
the world. Simple in his habits, narrow 
in his ideas, timid in his manners, inca- 
pable of civil government, the Pope 
nevertheless displayed in the affairs of the 
Church a vigour and a decision equal to 
the great emergencies which arose about 
him. He was deeply versed in all the 
lore of the Roman hierarchy; he was 
conscientiously devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the rights of his Church and 
the performance of the duty he owed her ; 
and in this spirit of modest dignity he 
guided the destinies of that mighty insti- 
tution, and governed the most complex 
system of spiritual polity which has ever 
existed among men. 

‘* We have already alluded to the French 
revolution, which had so recently preceded 
his election ; but that blow was destined 
to be followed by various events of the 
deepest interest to the Roman Church— 
by controversies touching the ecclesiasti- 
cal polity of that kingdom, and striking 
at the root of ecclesiastical influence in 
the education of the country, and by a 
fierce contest between the national spirit 
of the French revolution and the reviving 
influences of Christianity. The Pope 
ultimately sacrificed the Jesuits in France ; 
but the eminent man who obtained that 
concession as the representative of King 
Louis Philippe at the Court of Rome, 
has sinee employed it to strengthen all the 
ties which once united the Cabinet of 
France to the Vatican. Whatever events 


may now be in store for Italy, the ascen- 
dancy acquired at Rome by M. Rossi is 
an auspicious omen of the services he 
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may render by his adopted to his mother 
country. 

** The revolutions of Spain and Portu- 
gal, the changes of dynasty and the civil 
wars which have devastated the Peninsula, 
shook the Roman Catholic Church in 
those states to its foundations, plundered 
it of its wealth, and, we trust we may add, 
purged it of some abuses and expiated 
some of its crimes. The closing years of 
the reign of Gregory XVI. witnessed a 
renewal of the relations which had sub- 
sisted for so many ages between the 
Sovereigns of the Peninsula and the 
Sovereign Pontiff ; and the government of 
the Church has onee more been re-esta- 
blished in the dominions of the Most 
Catholic and the Most Faithful Queens. 
In Belgium, the Catholic cause,-adapting 
itself with singular pliancy to the political 
accidents of the age and to the social con- 
dition of the people, formed an alliance 
with the principles of national independ- 
ence and civil freedom. A new State was 
added to the family of Europe, which owed 
its rise to the influence of an active and 
ardent priesthood. In Ireland a similar 
spirit has animated a large portion of the 
Romish clergy. But, upon the whole, the 
policy of Gregory XVI. has not been to 
foment by spiritual influence the intrigues 
of political agitators. During his reign 
the Court of Rome has laboured to re- 
press rather than to incite them; and 
the Pope has more than once reminded 
the more zealous members of the priest- 
hood under him, that they are before all 
things the ministers of a. religion of 
peace. 

‘¢ When, however, the principles or dis - 
cipline of the Church of Rome have been 
invaded by the authority of temporal 
governments, or by the persecutions 
which have disgraced the reigns of some 
contemporary sovereigns, Gregory XVI. 
upheld. with unflinching resolution the 
cause of which he was the natural defender. 
The great quarrel between the Vatican and 
the Court of Berlin, under the late King 
of Prussia, arising out of the suspension 
and captivity of the Archbishop of Co- 
logne, was one of those occasions which 
would have shaken all Europe to its centre 
two or three centuries ago, and which even 
uow astonished the world by a display of 
the firmness and authority with which the 
influence of Rome may resist even an ab- 
solute sovereign. That contest termi- 
nated with no diminution of the claims of 
the Church, and with a great increase of 
zeal on the part of the Roman Catholic 
population of Germany. But ere long a 
fresh cause of anxiety broke out in that 
country, in the shape of a new schism, 
more active and more formidable to Rome 
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than any which has occurred since the 
days of Lather ; but this great movement 
baffled the control of Rome, and its con- 
sequences may long be felt by Popes who 
have not yet entered the Sacred Col- 
lege. 

‘“‘We might extend this summary of 
events, fraught with good or evil in no 
common measure to the Romish Church 
and to mankind, by numerous incidents 
which have marked the reign of the late 
Pontiff. The ancient Church of Africa 
has been reinstated in those regions which 
witnessed the ministry of St. Augustine 
and the death of St. Louis. The Chinese 
empire has been once more opened to the 
Propaganda of the Roman faith, as well 
as to the missionaries of the reformed 
Churches. In Switzerland, the disputes 
arising out of the presence of the religious 
orders of Rome and the property of the 
convents have recéutly reached the height 
of civil war, in which the aggression of 
the revolutionary party was signally pu- 
nished under the walls of Lucerne. In 
Poland, the calamities of the Latin Church 
have been aggravated to actual persecu- 
tion ; and perhaps the most glorious mo- 
ment in the life of Gregory XVI. was 
that in which, but a few months before his 
death, the Autocrat of Russia stood before 
him to render an account to that aged and 
defenceless pastor of the members of his 
Church who had suffered for conscience’ 
sake. The eloquence and energy of the 
Pope on that occasion are not forgotten ; 
and they have not been, we trust, without 
their reward. 

“¢ But we must pause in this rapid re- 
capitulation of the Pontiff’s reign. The 
world can hardly present us with a stranger 
picture than that of an Italian Camaldule 
drawn by accident or foreign intrigue from 
the retirement of his convent to play his 
part on the great stage of life, and to de- 
vote the last years of a protracted exist- 
ence to the arduous duties of a policy 
which embraces the globe itself. Some 
other obscure monk will probably ascend 
the vacant throne. It is said that Austria 
and France have already agreed upon the 
object of their choice, and the delibera- 
tions of the Conclave will not be pro- 
longed. Whoever he be, the task before 
him is one of extreme magnitude. His 
position is the most extravagant of con- 
tradictions. One hundred and thirty 
miljons of Christians acknowledge him 
as their head ; and the man who assumes 
this overwhelming dignity will probably 
be unable to maintain his authority for six 
months in an Italian principality without 
the assistance of an Austrian army!”— 
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Viscount Downe. 
3 May 23. At his seat, Beningborough 
Halli, Yorkshire, in his 74th year, the Right 
Hon. and Rey. William Henry Dawnay, 
sixth Viscount Dawnay of the county of 
Downe, in the peerage of Ireland (1680). 

His Lordship was born Aug. 20, 1772, 
the second son of John fourth Viscount 
Downe, by Laura, only daughter and heir 
of William Burton, esq. of Luffenham, 
co. Rutland, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Pitt, esq. of Strathfieldsaye, and 
aunt to George first Lord Rivers. 

He was a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. Nov. 
3, 1796. He was presented to the rec- 
tories of Thormanby and Sessay, in the 
north riding of Yorkshire, by his elder 
brother Lord Downe in 1798, and to that 
of Ashwell in Rutlandshire, by the same 
patron, in 1803. 

On the death of his brother Feb. 18, 
1832, he succeeded to the Irish Peerage, 
the English barony of Dawnay then be- 
coming extinct. 

His Lordship married, June 6, 1811, 
Lydia, only daughter of John Heathcote, 
of Connington castle, co. Huntingdon, 
esq. by whom he had issue two sons and 
one daughter: 1. the Right Hon. William 
Henry now Viscount Downe; 2. the Hon. 
Lydia-Frances-Catharine ; and 3. the 
Hon. Payan Dawnay, born in 1815. 

The present Lord is M.P. for the 
county of Rutland. He was born in 1812, 
and married in 1843, Isabel, fourth 
daughter of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Richard Bagot, Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. - 





Lorp Ropney. 

May 15. At his residence in Harley 
street, aged 61, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Spencer fifth Baron Rodney, of Rodney 
Stoke, co. Somerset (1782), and a Baronet 
(1764). 

He was born on the 30th April 1785, 
the third son of George second Lord Rod- 
ney, by Anne, second daughter and co- 
heir of the late Right Hon. Thomas Har- 
ley, uncle to the present Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. 

He was formerly a Fellow of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. Oct. 10, 1811. He was presented 
to the rectory of Elmley, in Kent, in 1805, 
by All Souls’ college, and resigned it in 
1818. 

He succeeded to the peerage, Oct. 30, 
1843, on the death of his second b 
Thomas-James the fourth Lord, who was 
a bachelor, as was the nobleman now de- 
ceased. It is now inherited by their ne- 
phew Robert-Dennett, only son of the late 
Hon. Robert Rodney, Capt, R.N., who 
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died in 1826, by, Aune, youngest daughter. 
and coheir of “Phomas Dennett, esq. of 
Lock Ashurst, Sussex. 

The present Lord. was born in. 1820, 
and was lately an officer in the Scots fusi- 
lier guards, 





Lorp, WopEHoUSsE. 

May 29. At Kimberley Park, Norfolk, 
in his 76th year, the Right Hon. John 
second Baron Wodehouse (1797), and the 
eighth Baronet (1611), Lord-Lieutenant, 
Custos Rotulorum, and Vice-Admiral of 
that county, Colonel of the East Norfolk 
Militia, and Lord Steward of Norwich 
- Cathedral. 

He was born Jan. 11. 1771, the eldest 
son of John first Lord Wodehouse, by 
Sophia, only daughter and heir of Charles 
Berkeley, of Brutou Abbey, co. Somerset; 
esq. brother ‘o John fifth and last Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, 

He was first a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the county of Norfolk in 1802, 
in opposition to Mr. Coke and Sir Jacob 
Astley (two Whigs), the latter of whom 
had been elected on the elevation of Lord 
Wodehouse (his.father) to the peerage in 
1797. On this occasion he was unsuc- 
cessful, the result of the poll being, for 


Thos. Wm. Coke, esq. 4317 
Sir Jacob Astley . 3612 
Hon. John Wodehouse .. 3517 


Nor was he more fortunate in 1806, in 
opposition to the celebrated Mr. Wind- 
ham. This election terminated as follows : 


Thos. Wm. Coke, esq. . 4118 
Rt. Hon. W. Windham. 3772 
Hon. John Wodehouse . 3365 

In 1821 (during the lifetime of his 
father), be was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Norfolk. 

He succeeded to the peerage on his 
father’s decease, May 29, 1834. He pre- 
sided over the magistracy of the county 
with general satisfaction; and, though a 
strong partisan of the Conservatives, was 
highly respected by all parties. His lord- 
ship’s last public act was to give his proxy 
to the Ministers on the Corn Bill. From 
his indifferent health for the last two years, 
he had in a great degree abstained from 
taking an active part iv public affairs. 

His lordship married, November 18, 
1796, Charlotte-Laura, only daughter and 
heir of John Norris, esq. of Witton 
Park, co, Norfolk (by Charlotte, fourth 
daughter of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Edward Townshend, Dean of Windsor), 
and by that lady, who died on the 24th of 
June last year, he had issue six sons and 
five daughters: 1. Norris-John, who died 
in 1819, aged twenty-one; 2. Henry Wode- 
house, esq. who died April 29, 1834, hav- 
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ing married Anne, only daughter of Theo- 
philus Thornhagh Gurdon, esq. of Letton, 
co. Norfolk, and leaving issue John-Gur- 
don now Lord Wodehouse, and Henry, a 
posthumous .son ; 3. The Hon, Sophia- 
Laura, married in 1825 to Raikes Currie, 
esq. M.P. for Northampton ; 4. the Hon. 
Edward Thornton , Wodehouse, Captain 
R.N. who took the additional name of 
Thornton on marrying, in 1838, Diana, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Thorn- 
ton, of Faiconer’s Hall, Norfolk, and has 
issue; 5. the Hon. Charlotte-Laura; 6. 
the Hon. Henrietta-Laura, married in 
1834 to John David Chambers, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law ; 7. the Hon. Berkeley 
Wodehouse, Colonel of the East Norfolk 
Militia, who married, in 1837, Fanny, only 
daughter of Alexander Holmes, esq., of 
Curragh, Kildare, and has issue; 8. the 
Hon. Caroline-Elizabeth-Laura, married 
in 1836 to John Whaites, esq.; 9. the 
Hon. Bertram Wodehouse, Cornet in the 
4th Dragoon Guards; 10. the Hon. and 
Rev. Alfred Wodehouse, Rector of Litc- 
ham, Norfolk, who married in 1840, 
Emma-Hamilton, daughter of Reginald 
George Macdonald, esq. of Clanronald, 
and neice to the Earl of Mount-Edge- 
cumbe, and has issue; and, 11. the Hon. 
Emma-Laura, who died in 1820. The 
present lord will attain his majority in 
January next. 

On the 13th June the remains of the 
late lord were consigned to the mausoleum 
at Kimberley. The funeral was private, 
and chiefly confined to the members of 
the family. 





Apm. tHE Hon. H. Curzon. 

May 2. At his residence, in Derby, 
aged 81, the Hon, Henry Curzon, Admiral 
of the Red, and uncle to Lord Scarsdale. 

He was the fifth and youngest son of 
Nathaniel first Baron Scarsdale, by Lady 
Caroline Colyear, eldest daughter of 
Charles second Earl of Portmore, K.T. 
and Juliana Duchess dowager of Leeds ; 
and was born on the 24th May, 1765. He 
was a midshipman on board the Superb in 
the three general actions with Suffrein, in 
1782, and Lieutenant of the Monarch in a 
fourth, in June. 1783. He was posted in 
1789, and was Captain of the Pallas in Corn- 
wallis’s retreat. In 1800 he commanded 
the Indefatigable in the expedition to 
Ferrol, where he captured the French fri- 
gate Venus ; was subsequently Captain of 
the Elizabeth, blockading the Tagus in 
1808, and superintending the embarkation 
of Gen. Moore’s army at Corunna. He 
became a Vice-Admiral in 1814, and 
Admiral in 1830. He was sixth in se- 
niority on the list of Admirals, 

He had never married, 
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Str Joun S. Sesricut, Bart. 

April 15. At Turnham Green, aged 
79, Sir John Saunders Sebright, the se- 
venth Bart. of Besford, co. Worcester, 
(1626) a Deputy Lieutenant of Hertford- 
shire. 

He was born in Sackville-street, St. 
James’s, Westminster, May 23, 1767, the 
eldest son of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Sebright, the sixth Bart. M.P. for Bath, 
by Sarah, third daughter of Edward 
Knight, esq. of Wolverley, Worcestershire. 
He Pantin to the title on the death of 
his father, Feb. 23, 1794, and served the 
office of sheriff of Hertfordshire in 1797. 
He tepresented that county during eight 
successive Parliaments, from the general 
election in 1807 to thatin 1835. During 
this period there was no contested elec- 
tion, until after the Reform act in 1832, 
when, as he had always been a stedfast 
Whig, he was returned at the head of the 

oll. 

. Sir John Sebright married Aug. 6, 1793, 
Hannah, daughter of Richard Crofts, of 
Harling in Norfolk, esq. and by that lady, 
who died Aug. 5, 1806, he had issue one 
son, now, Sir Thomas George Saun- 
ders Sebright, born in 1802; and eight 
daughters : viz. 1. Frederica-Anne ; 2. 
Emily, married in 1822 to Frederick 
Franks, esq. and died the same year; 3. 
Caroline ; 4. Frances-Elizabeth ; 5. So- 
phia, who died unmarried in 1829 ; 6. 
Mary-Anne; 7. Octavia-Elinor; and 8. 
Gertrude, who died in 1820. 

The remains of the late Baronet were 
removed for interment to Flamstead in 
Hertfordshire. 





Masor-Gen. Sir H. Evpsinstone. 

April 28. At Ore Place, near Hastings, 
aged 73, Major-General Sir Howard El- 
phinstone. Bart. and C.B., Colonel Com- 
mandant of the corps of Royal Engineers. 

He was the youngest of the eight sons 
of John Elphinstone, esq. Capt. R.N. 
subsequently Vice-Admiral and Lieut. - 
General in the Russian service, by Amelia, 
only daughter of John Warburton, esq. 
Somerset herald of arms. He was born 
on the 4th March, 1773, and was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers in April 1793. He was pre- 
sent at the taking of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1795; and in 1801 served in 
Egypt in the army under the command 
of General Sir David Baird, in command 
of the Engineers. In 1806 he was in- 
trusted with a mission to Portugal. He 
subsequently proceeded, under General 
Whitelock, with the expedition to Monte 
Video in the capacity of commanding en- 
gineer. In 1808, he embarked for Por- 
tugal with the Royal Engineers, of which 
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corps he was honoured with the com- 
mand. At the battle of Roleia he rendered 
especial service, and was severely wounded 
in that engagement ; for which he was re- 
warded with the decoration of a medal. 
Sir Howard served inthe Peninsula from 
1812 to the conclusion of the war, and was 
commanding engineer at the passage of 
the Adour and the blockade of and sortie 
from Bayonne. For his services in Egypt 
he had received a medal, and a medal and 
two clasps for Roleia, Nivelle, and Nive. 
He was created a Baronet by patent dated 
May 25, 1816, and was nominated a Com- 
mander of the Bath. His commissions 
were dated as follow:—Second Lieute- 
nant, April 24, 1793; First Lieutenant, 
Feb. 5, 1796; Captain, July 1, 1800; 
brevet Major, Jan. 1, 1812; regimental 
Lieutenant-Colonel, July 21, 1813 ; regi- 
mental Colonel, Dec. 2. 1824 ; and Major- 
General, Jan. 10, 1837. 

Sir Howard Elphinstone married on the 
14th Feb. 1803, his cousin-german Fran- 
ces, eldest daughter of John Warburton, 
esq. of Parliament-street, Westminster, 
by Miss Aldridge, sister to John Aldridge, 
esq. Storekeeper of the Orduance, and 
M.P. for Queenborough. By this lady 
he had issue one son, now Sir Howard 
Elphinstone, and three daughters, Fran- 
ces, Harriet, and Louisa; the last was 
married in 1832, to Robert Anstruther of 
Thirdpark, co, Fife, a Major in the 73d 
Foot. 

The present Baronet was born in 1804, 
and married in 1829, Elizabeth-Julia, 
youngest daughter of Edward Jeremiah 
Curteis, of Windmill Hill, co. Sussex, 
esq. by whom he has a son born in 1830. 
Sir Howard E!phinstone sits in the pre- 
sent Parliament as M.P. for Lewes. 





Sir Winu1amM Maccrecor, Barr. 

March 29. At Gibraltar, aged 29, 
Sir William Macgregor, Bart. (1828), 
Capt. 92d Highlanders. 

He was the son and heir of Sir Patrick 
Macgregor, (the old and faithful medical 
attendant of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, who expired in his arms,) by 
Bridget, daughter and heiress of James 
Glenny, esq. of Quebec. His father died 
in July 1828, only four months after his 
elevation to a baronetcy. 

Sir William was appointed Ensign in 
the 18th Foot, March 20, 1835; Lieute- 
nant March 27, 1839 ; Captain 92d Foot, 
since 1842, 

He uever recovered from the effects of 
a coup de suleil, received at the storming 
of Chingkeangfoo, having returned to 
China overland before his health was 
restored, on hearing his regiment, the 


18th, was to be again actively employed, 
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He is succeeded in the title of Baronet 
by his next brother Charles, born in 1819. 


GENERAL Stk Moort Diske¥, K-C.B. 
April 19. In Upper Brook-street, 
ged Poa General Sir Moore Disney, 
He was the eldest son of Mr. Moore 

Disney, of Churchtown, Waterford. He 

entered the army as Ensign in the 1st Foot 

Guards in 1783, and served with that 

ent to the close of the American 
war. In 1793 he was ordered With his 
régiment to join the army in Flanders, 
and, after being engaged in most of the 
actions at that seat of war, he réturned 

with the forces to England in May, 1795. 
In Dec. 1805 he was appointed Briga- 

dier-General on the home staff. In July 

1806, he commanded a battalion of the 

guards in Sicily, and in August 1807 he 

was appointed Brigadier-General in that 
country. In Nov. 1808 he proceeded to 
join the army in Spain, under Sir John 

Moore, and was present at the disastrous 

battle of Corunna, where he commanded 

a brigade of reserve. For his distin- 

guished services during that unsuccessful 

campaign he obtained a medal. In the 
succeeding year, he accompanied the 

Walcheren expedition in the command of 

the first brigade of Guards. In 1810 he 

was ordered to Cadiz as second in com- 
mand, and, in the next year, obtained the 
full command there. He was appointed 
to the Colonelcy of the 15th regiment of 

in July, 1814, and was created a 

Knight Commander of the Bath in 1815. 

His commissions were dated as follows :— 

Ensign, 17th April, 1783; Lieutenant and 

Captain, 3rd June, 1791; Captain and 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 12th June, 1795; 

Colonel, 29th April, 1802 ; Major-Gene- 

ral, 25th October, 1809; Lieutenant- 

General, 4th June, 1814 ; and General, 

10th Jan. 1837. 

Sir Moore Disney married Mary, widow 
of Ralph Sneyd, of Belmont, esq. and 
one of the daughters of the late George 
Cooke Yarborough, esq. of Streetthorpe, 
b+ eran She died on the 26th Jan. 
1831. 








Generat Sir Henry Bayty, G.C.H. 

April 20. In Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
after a long and severe illness, General Sir 
Henry Bayly, Knt. and G.C.H. Colonel 
of the 8th Foot. 

He was the second son of Colonel Ni- 
cholas Bayly, formerly M.P. for Anglesea, 
by Frances, sister-in-law of Hugh Dive, 


"its entered the army as an Ensign on 
the 12th by te 1783, and was on half- 
pay of the 


Sth Foot from that year to 
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1790. He then exchanged into the Cold- 
stream guards, and in April 1793 em- 
barked for Flanders. He joined the first 
battalion at Tournay, and was severely 
wounded in his right hand at the battle of 
Lincellés ; Served at the battle of Famars, 
and at the siege of Valenciennes, where- 
upon he was immediately promoted to a 
lieutenancy, with the rank of Captain. 
He served duiing the rebellion in Ireland, 
in 1798, and Subsequently procéeded to 
the Helder, and was orderly officer to 
Sir Ralph Abercromby on the day of 
landing, and présent at the action on the 
10th of September following. While in 
Holland he succeeded to a company, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, Sept. 5, 
1799. In 1808 he went to Lisbon as 
private secretary to Mr. Villiers, who 
was appointed minister at the Court of 
Portugal ; and in April, 1809, returned 
to England with despatches from Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley and Mr. Villiers. In 
October, 1809, he was promoted to Co- 
lonel, and was appoitited aide-de-camp to 
the Prince Regent ; and on attaining the 
rank of Major-General in 1812, was ap- 
pointed Equerry to his Royal Highness. 
In June, 1813, he was placed on the staff 
of the home district, as Major-Genéral. 
In 1814 he was removed to the staff of 
the army under the Duke of Wellington, 
and subsequently joined that army in com- 
mand of the brigade of Provisional Mili- 
tia that had volunteered to serve abroad, 
one battalion of which was commanded by 
the Marquess of Buckingham, another by 
Sir W. W. Wynn, and a third by Colonel 
Bayly, brother of the late Sir Henry. 

In March, 1816, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey, and 
he commanded the troops in Guernsey 
and. Alderney till June, 1821. He re- 
ceived the rank of General in Nov. 1841, 
and was appointed Colonel of the 8th Foot 
(or King’s Regiment) in the month .of 
September of the same year. 

He was created a Grand Cross of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 1834, and 
was knighted by King William the Fourth, 
July 18, 1838. 

GENERAL StRATFoRD SAUNDERS. 

April 2. At his seat, Golden Fort, co. 
Wicklow, aged 84, General Stratford 
Saunders. 

He was the son of Morley Saunders, of 
Saunders Grove, esq. by Lady Martha 
Stratford, third daughter of John first 
Earl of Aldborough. He entered the 
army in Feb. 1778, having obtained an 
Ensigncy in the 64th regiment. In De- 
cember of the year following he purchased 
his Lieutenancy in the 90th regiment, and 
proceeded with it to the West Indies, 
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where he continued two years, when the 
regiment was ordered home, having out 
of one thousand men not a sufficient num- 
ber to complete the establishment of the 
commissioned officers and. drummers, the 
rest having fallen by the different attacks 
of the enemy, the effects of the climate, 
and in the great hurricane of the year 
1782, in which Lieut. Saunders had his 
arm broke, and one of his legs dislocated, 
with the loss of the whole of his baggage, 
for which he received no compensation. 
The regiment during the above period 
was actively employed against the islands 
of Demerara, St. Eustacia, and St. Vin- 
cent. At the peace of 1783 Lieut. Saun- 
ders was pl on half-pay. When Ire- 
land was threatened by an inyasion from 
the French, he was employed in forming 
two regiments of volunteers, one raised 
by his uncle the Earl of Aldborough, and 
the other by his brother-in-law, Sir James 
Tynte, Bart. In 1790 he was appointed 
to the Glst regiment, which he accom- 
panied to Gibraltar in 1793. In 1794 he 
proceeded to the West Indies, where he 
remained with the regiment in the islands 
of Martinique and St. Lucie nearly two 
years; during which time he was present 
in several engagements with the enemy, 
peraplenty those of the Vigie Gros Islet, 

ul de Sac, and town of Carnagie. He 
returned to England with the regiment in 
the latter end of the year 1796. 

In 1798 he obtained the brevet rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, still remaining as 
2nd Major in the 61st regiment; and pro- 
ceeded with it, in that capacity, to the 
Cape of Hope, where he commanded an 
expedition against the rebellious Caffres. 
Soon after his return from that service, 
the regiment embarked on a secret expe- 
dition ; and, on their arrival at Mocho, 
it was found their object was to dispossess 
the French of the strong situations they 
held on the coast of Coromandel, and vn 
the banks of the Nile in Upper Egypt : 
for this purpose they joined the army from 
India, under General Baird, at the ren- 
dezvous at Cossire, and from thence pro- 
ceeded through the desert, and down the 
Nile to Alexandria, where they joined 
the army under Lord Hutchinson ; the 
successful termination of whose opera- 
tions it is unnecessary here to mention. 

The regiment, after a period of nearly 
two years’ service in Egypt, proceeded to 
Malta in 1803 ; where the command of 
the regiment devolved on Lieut.-Colonel 
Saunders, who received his Lieutenant- 
Coloneley the 7th of March, 1805, in 
which he continued through the campai 
with Sir James Craig in Italy and Sicily. 
In the latter island he was left as senior 
officer while General Sir John Stuart was 
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in Calabria. He was th in 

the command of Et oe oe pals 
between Calabria and Messina. The 25th 
of April, 1808, he received the brevet of 
Colonel. From Scylla he accompanied 
the 61st to Gibraltar; and in June, 1809, 
proceeded to Portugal, and in a separate 
command joined, by furced marches, Lord 
Wellington’s army, five days previously 
to the battle of Talavera, where he had 
the honour of commanding the 61st regi- 
ment, which, by his Lordship’s orders, 
was particularly mentioned for its gallantry 
on that occasion. Being soon after this 
memorable action attacked by a rheumatic 
complaint, he obtained leave to return to 
Lishon, after which he had the honour of 
being appointed to Lord Wellington’s 
staff, and from thence proceeded to Eng- 
land, when the rank of Major-General 
was given to him the 4th of June, 1811. 
He was promoted to that of Lieut.-General 
July 19, 1821; and to that of General, 
June 28, 1838. 





Masor-Gen. J. R. Lumury. 


March 2. At Ferozepore, India, Ma- 
jor-General Sir James R. Lumley, Colonel 
of the 9th Regiment of Bengal Native In- 
fantry, and Adjutant-general of the army, 

Sir J. R. Lumley was the senior officer 
in the Bengal army in actual employ, and 
had been so for many years, He com. 
manded his regiment at the first siege of 
Bhurtpore upwards of forty years ago, and 
had just completed his fifty years in India 
at the time of his death. Justly may he 
be called the last of the old school. 
During the period of his service hig 
absence from his duty was under two 
years. 

Major-General Lumley was at the cap- 
ture of the Isle of France ; in the first, 
second, and third campai in Nepaul, 
in the years 1814, 1815, and 1816; and 
in 1817 and 1818 he served in the grand 
army with Lord Hastings. He was also 
at Maharajpore and Gwalior. 

He was appointed Colonel of the 62d 
Bengal Native Infantry May 11, 1832; 
and attained the rank of Major-General, 
Jan. 10, 1837. 


aa te 


Lizvt.-Cou. Crosse. 

Lately, At Ovals St. Crosse, Kington, 
Herefordshire, Lieut,-Colonel Joshua 
Crosse, late of the 36th Foot. 

This officer served in the English militia, 
when the French landed in Ireland, under 
Gen. Humbert, and was erigaged in re- 
peated skirmishes with the rebels in thet 
country, in 1798, He volunteered i 
the 36th regiment in 1799; accompani 
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it to Belleisle, to assist the Chouans under 
Georges Cadoudal, 1200 ; and was in garri- 
son in Minorca, when he offered to resign 
his commission and serve as a cadet in the 
Egyptian army, under Sir John Moore. 
He was appointed to a Lieutenancy in 
1803; accompanied the regiment to Ha- 
nover, under Lord Cathcart, in 1805, the 
Duke of Wellington commanding the bri- 
gade (8th, 36th, 3d,) ; went to South 
America, in 1806, under Major-Gen. R. 
Crawfurd , was attached to the 38th regi- 
ment as Captain (having been promoted, 
Ist Dec. 1806, in the 5th garr. batt.) but 
remained with the 36th in the advance, 
until the campaign finished ; commanded 
the skirmishing party which repulsed a 
body of cavalry, killing their commanding 
officer and several of his troopers ; was 
wounded by a rifle shot, in the action of 
the 4th July, whilst covering the regiment; 
hit again in entering the town with the 
storming party, at Buenos Ayres, on the 
5th July; was present at the capture of 
the two guns, under Gen. Burne, from 
the smallest of which he drove the last 
man, who held the drag-rope, the tumbril 
being abandoned at the same time; and 
took the commanding officer of artillery 
in’ single combat, after disarming him, at 
the outer castle-gate. He was replaced 
in the 36th regiment in 1807 ; volunteered 
to serve in Spain at the revolution, and, 
whilst at the Royal Military College, was 
selected and sent out to command the 
Guerillas. He offered his services to Gen. 
Campbell, Lieut.-Governor at Gibraltar, 
the night before the expedition sailed to 
Fuengirola ; was in the advance at the 
attack of the castle, and wounded in the 
action next day, whilst commanding the 
picket. Having joined the regiment of 
foreigners, he headed an hundred of them, 
when they advanced from the line. In 
1811 he volunteered his services at Ta- 
riffa, in company with a junior officer ; col- 
lected the Guerillas of Aretin and neigh- 
bouring villages, and led them next night 
(composing the advance) to the attack and 
capture of Vejer-de-la-Frontera ; and was 
present at the battle of Barrosa, where he 
saved the life of the General of division, 
Count Ruffin, second in command to the 
Duke of Belluno, when four fellows were 
about to stab him, whom he put to flight. 
He joined the regiment in Spain, in June 
1811; was appointed, after the Salamanca 
campaign, Military Commandant of San- 
tarem, and subsequently of Figueira, by 
the Duke of Wellington. A military or- 
der was decreed him by the Cortes, in 
1811; and in 1818, his Catholic Majesty 
conferred upon him the Crowned Cross of 
St. Ferdinand, at the recommendation of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyuedoch, 
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and Sir Michael Alava. The King of 
France, in 1815, decorated him with the 
Order of the Lily. 

Vice-ApMIRAL GARRETT. 

April 15. At his residence near Gos- 
port, after many years’ severe illness, 
aged 72, Heary Garrett, esq. Vice-Admi- 
ral of the White. 

He was the son of Daniel Garrett, esq. 
of Portsmouth, and first went to sea in 
1787, in the Hebe frigate, under that dis- 
tinguished officer the late Admiral Sir E. 
Thornborough. He was made a Lieute- 
nant in 1793, and appointed to the Prin- 
cess Royal, 98, the flag-ship of Rear- 
Adm. Goodall. During the occupation of 
Toulon, he served on shore with a party 
of seamen belonging to that ship. He 
commanded the Trial cutter as a Lieute- 
nant, and during the two or three years 
he had her was very successful in cap- 
turing a French privateer of greater force, 
and assisting in the destruction of a 
French frigate and cutter off Havre. In 
1798 he was made Commander in the 
Alecto fire-ship. In 1799 he had the 
Calypso. He got his post commission 
Sept. 16, 1799. In the year 1802 Cap- 
tain Garrett commanded the Texel, 64, 
but was paid off at the peace of Amiens. 
In 1803 he commanded the Southampton 
district of Sea Fencibles ; and for about 
three years he was in command of the 
Kent, Ville de Paris, and Royal Sove- 
reign ships of the line. In 1808 he was 
appointed to the Victualling department 
at Deptford, and held it for twelve years. 
He was then transferred to the same de- 
partment at Gosport, and also made Go- 
vernor of Haslar Hospital, the two offices 
being combined; and he retained them 
until 1840, when he was promoted to be 
a retired flag officer. 

He became a widower in 1812. His 
eldest son, acting Lieutenant of the Car- 
lew, died at Bombay in 1819. His sister 
was the wife of the late Admiral Purvis. 





Rear-Apo. R. T. Hancock. 

March 5. At his residence in Wey- 
mouth, in his 82d year, Rear-Admiral 
Richard Turner Hancock. 

He entered the navy in 1778, and was 
Midshipman of the Formidable in Rod- 
ney’s action in 1782. He was made a 
Lieutenant in 1789. He served for eleven 
years as Senior Lieutenant, and held that 
rank in the Hussar, Capt. (afterwards Sir 
John) Beresford, in the action off the 
Chesapeake, when two English sail beat 
off a squadron of six of the enemy’s ships. 
In 1800 he was promoted to the rank of 
Commander, and posted Sept. 25, 1806. 
He subsequently served as flag-Captain to 
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Rear-Adm. the Hon.. Michael de Courcy, 
on the South-American station, where he 
was in command of the Foudroyant at the 
period of the arrival of the Royal Family 
in the Brazils. Captain Hancock at- 
tracted the notice and esteem of the Re- 
gent, who offered him an order of knight- 
hood; but a decoration not purchased by 
service before the enemy was modestly 
declined, and the Regent then presented 
Captain Hancock with his portrait set 
with diamonds in a valuable gold snuff- 
box. Rear-Adm. Hancock obtained his 
flag-rank at the last general promotion, 
made in honour of the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, in Nov. 1841. 

Of his family by his first wife, the 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Kinnier, one 
son, Lieut. James Kinnier Hancock, R.N. 
obtained his present rank in 1843, on the 
recommendation of his Captain, for ser- 
vices in China, 

CommAnper Caw ey, R.N. 

April 29. At Plymouth, in his 77th 
year, Commander John Cawley, 

He was Midshipman of the Barfleur, 
and was slightly wounded in Lord Howe's 
action of the glorious Ist of June, 1794; 
subsequently Mate of the Providence in a 
voyage of discovery from 1794 to 1798 ; 
was made a Lieutenant in 1800; Lieute- 
nant of the Dedalus, and commanded a 
gun-boat at the blockade of Batavia and 
destruction of the dockyard; in the 
Straits of Banca engaged a fleet of proas, 
sinking five and capturing one, and was 
severely injured by the explosion of the 
magazine ; Lieutenant of the Couragieux 
at the capture of Linois’ squadron, and of 
the Pomone at the capture of St. Sebas- 
tian in 1813, and commanded the Grecian 
cutter in the West Indies, and destroyed 
a pirate schooner mounting eight guns, 
and three gun-boats, in 1823. Having 
served and distinguished himself as a 
Lieutenant for a quarter of a century, he 
was made Commander in 1825, and in 
1837 had a Greenwich out-pension of 65/. 
per annum conferred upon him. 





Str Tuomas Sorex. 

March 24. At Venice, in his 70th year, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Thomas Sorell, K. H. 
British Consu!-general for the Lombardo- 
Venetian states. 

This distinguished officer and worthy 
man entergd the army in 1795, by pur- 
chase, as an Ensign in the second Bat- 
talion of the 84th regiment, and having 
been promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 
same corps, he embarked with the first 
battalion, and joined the second at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the two bat- 
talions were consolidated. In 1798 a 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVI, 
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war with Tippoo Saib having become im. 
minent, the 84th regiment proceeded from 
the Cape to India. Shortly after‘ his ar- 
rival Lieut. Sorell was placed on the staff 
of an expedition which proceeded to the 
Red Sea to take possession of the island 
of Perim., His health having suffered 
severely by the hardships of the service, 
he returned to Europe on a sick certifi- 
cate, and succeeded to a company in the 
year 1801, and in 1803 was placed on the 
Home staff as Major of Brigade. In 1805 
he joined the expedition under General 
Baird against the Cape of Good Hope, as 
Assistant Adjutant-general, and was sent 
forward in a frigate on a special mission 
to St. Helena. Having returned from 
the Cape, he was promoted in 1807 toa 
majority in Bradshaw’s Levy, and in 1808 
he served as Military Secretary and Aid- 
de-Camp to Sir David Baird in Spain, 
and was present at the battle of Corunna. 
He afterwards served till the peace as 
Assistant Quartermaster-general of the 
Eastern District of Great Britain; and 
in 1814 became Lieut.-Colonel by brevet. 
In 1820 he went to Ireland, and served 
as Military Secretary in that country 
under Sir David Baird and Sir Samuel 
Achmuty, and in 1827 he retired from 
the service, retaining his rank as Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army. 

In 1830 Colonel Sorell was appointed 
to the Consular service in Spain, from 
whence he was ordered, at the commence- 
ment of the civil war in Portugal, to 
Oporto, and was present rather as a Po- 
litical Agent than as Consul, during the 
whole of the blockade and siege of that 
city. His conduct was considered by 
Government as giving him a claim to spe- 
cial approbation, and he was created a 
Knight of the Royal Guelphic Order. 
In 1834 he was appointed Consul-general 
for the Lombardo-Venetian states; and 
his departure from Oporto was accompa- 
nied by the grateful acknowledgments and 
regrets of all the British residents, (who 
presented him with a very handsome sil. 
ver vase, as a testimonial of their grati- 
tude and esteem) and every class of the 
population over whose interests and safety 
he had, in those days of peril and diffi. 
culty, constantly watched. In 1838 the 
Queen of Portugal created him a Knight 
Commander of the royal military order of 
San Bento d’Avis, which Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria was graciously pleased to 
permit him to accept. 

In 1836 Sir Thomas Sorell was in. 
structed to move his residence from Milan 
to Trieste, where he was stationed during 
the last ten years ; and his health, already 
much impaired by active service in three 
quarters of the “; was seriously detes 
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riorated by the rapid and constant changes 
of temperature to which that seaport 
is subject; nor could the mineral waters, 
to which he had recourse, subdue the 
disease—congestion of blood to the heart 
and Jungs. The complaint had become 
too confirmed for him to derive any bene- 
fit even from the climate of Venice, 
whither he obtained permission to trans- 
fer his residence, and where he arrived in 
Oct. 1845. At Christmas the malady 
returned with increased force, and resisted 
every effort of medical aid. His inter- 
ment took place on the 27th, with such 
military honours, rendered by the Arch- 
duke Frederick in person, and by the 
Imperial staff, as are usually paid to a 
General Officer in the Austrian service; 
his memory receiving also every distinc- 
tive mark of respect, both from the Arch- 
duke Viceroy, and from all the imperial 
military and civil authorities, as well as 
from the English then at Venice. 





Epwarp Tuomas Fo ey, Ese. 


March 20. At Stoke Edith Park, He- 
refordshire, aged 54, Edward Thomas 
Foley, esq. D.C.L. 

He was cousin of Lord Foley, and 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Montrose. 
He was born Dec. 21, 1791, the elderson 
and heir of the Hon. Edward Foley, M.P. 
for co. of Worcester 1774-1803, (second 
son of the first Lord,) by his second wife 
and cousin Eliza-Maria Foley, daughter 
and heir of John Hodgetts, of Prestwood, 
co. Stafford, esq. He was a member of 
Brazenose college, Oxford, where the de- 
gree of M.A. was conferred upon him in 
1812, and afterwards that of D.C.L. 

Mr. Foley served as sheriff for Here- 
fordshire in 1815. He was elected M.P. 
for Ludgershall in 1826-1830 and 1831 ; 
and for his native county at the general 
elections of 1832, 1835, and 1837. He 
retired from Parliament in 1841; the en- 
feebled state of his health rendering him 
incapable of enduring the fatigues attend- 
ant upon that honourable position. 

Mr. Foley was a consistent supporter 
of constitutional principles. He opposed 
the removal of Roman Catholic Disabili- 
ties in 1829, and the Reform Bill in 1831. 
In private life he was sincerely respected 
and beloved, as a husband, from his de- 
voted affection ; as a brother, from his 
unexampled paternal affection; as a land- 
lord, from his great consideration; and 
as a poor man’s friend, from his unvary- 
ing benevolence. 

Mr. Foley married, Aug. 16, 1832, 
Lady Emily Graham, fourth daughter of 
James third Duke of Montrose; and to 
her ladyship, who survives him, without 


issue, he has made an absolute bequest of 
his immense estates. 

His funeral took place on the 7th 
April, when his mortal remains were in- 
terred in the family vault in Stoke Edith 
church-yard. It is calculated that 2000 
persons were present. Thé procession 
moved from the mansion in the following 
order :— 


Servants of the deceased. 
Medical Attendants. 


The Body, attended by the following Pall 
Bearers : 

Rev. W. Dowding. Rev. J. H. Mapleton. 

Rev. T. Phillips. Rev. T. Romney. 

Rev. T. H. Bird: Rev. J. P. Sill. 

Rev. F.Merewether. Rev. J. Hughes. 

Rev. L. E. Brown. Rev. R. J. Wright. 

Rev. T. P. Phelps. Rev. C. J. Bird. 
Chief Mourners. 

Sir H. Lambert, Bt. Viscount Gage. 

Earl Powis. Lord W. Graham. 

Hen. Lambert, esq. Hon. Hen. Gage. 

Viscount Clive. Chas. Lambert, esq. 

R. F. Onslow, esq. Lord Foley. 

Agents of the late Mr. Foley; C. A. 
Mason, esq., Mr. Roberts, — Barneby, 
esq. 

Forty Tenants, two and two. 
Tradesmen, &c. &c. 

The service was read by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Onslow, a relative of Mr. Foley. 





Wituiram Henry Asuuorst, Ese. 

June 3. At Waterstock, Oxfordshire, 
in his 68th year, William Henry Ash- 
hurst, esq. a deputy-lieutenant and ma- 
gistrate for that county, and formerly one 
of its representatives in Parliament. 

Mr Ashhurst was the eldest son of Sir 
William Henry Ashhurst, one of the 
Justices of the King’s Bench, by Grace, 
daughter of Robert Whalley, M.D. of 
Oxford. 

He succeeded his father at Waterstock 
in 1807, and served the office of Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire in 1810. 

During fifteen years he represented the 
county in Parliament, and withdrew from 
the representation in the year 1830; though 
if he had chosen to continue in that pub- 
lic position, no one could have doubted 
of his triumphant return, in the election 
of that year. He was for many years 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, and 
his calm and admirable discharge of that 
onerous office, with the manly and benevo- 
lent character of his countenance, will long 
be remembered. Forgotten the latter 
will not be, even after the generation who 
personally remember him have passed 
away, so long as the excellent partie, 
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painted for the County Hall, retains its 
colours. He was also President of the 
Oxfordshire Agricultural Society, to which 
office be was elected in 1837, and a Trustee 
of Dr. Radcliffe’s Charity. He had been 
in failing health for some time ; indeed an 
accident with which he met some months 
since, by a fall from his gig, must have 
been a severe shock to him. He was, 
however, able to preside at a Protection- 
ist meeting last November in Oxford, and 
has since then occasionally joined the 
bench of magistrates. But symptoms of 
dropsy caused serious apprehensions to be 
entertained by his friends. The disease, 
as is often the case, increased rapidly at 
the last, and was suddenly fatal. 

His death has thrown a gloom over 
the whole county; cheerful, generous, 
and good, he fulfilled the character of a 
thorough English country gentleman, 
combined with that of the higher charac- 
ter of a Christian ; and he is followed to 
the grave by the tears and blessings of 
many, by the respect and regret of all. 





G. R. M. Warp, Ese. 

May 23. At ay aay aged 46, 
George Robert Michael Ward, esq. M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Deputy High Steward of that University. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of the 
late Rev. Mchael Wara, Rector of 
Stiffkey and Marston, in Norfolk, who died 
in 1841, (Vide Gent. Mag. March 1842, 
p. 334), and was educated at Winchester 
and Trinity college, Oxford. He obtained 
the distinction of being placed in the 2nd 
class, both in Classics and in Mathematics, 
after his examination for his degree of 
B.A. Hilary Term, 1822. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, June 19, 1822. 

In 1840 he published a translation of 
the Statutes of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
as the first in a series of all the Collegiate 
Codes. This was followed, in 1841, by 
the publication of the Statutes of All 
Souls, with a long explanatory preface. 
In 1843 appeared a translation of the 
Foundation Statutes of Bishop Fox, for 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford, a.p. 1517, 
to which was prefixed a Memoir of the 
Bishop. This last publication was under- 
taken at the entire charge of James Hey- 
wood, esq. of Acresfield, near Manchester, 
and of Trinity college, Cambridge ; and 
Mr. Ward was actively engaged in super- 
intending the publication of other colle- 
giate statutes in continuation of the same 
series, until within a very short time of his 
decease. 

Mr. Ward's death occurred under very 
melancholy circumstances at the house of 
his brother, Dr. Ogier Ward, at Ken- 
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sington. It is supposed that, to avoid 
seeing a physician, he endeavoured to climb 
from one balcony to ancther, and, in so 
doing, fell on some rails, the spikes of 
which entered his abdomen, and he died 
in about an hour afterwards. The jury 
returned a verdict, “ That the deceased 
died from the effects of the injuries he ree 
ceived by falling from a window, being at 
the time of unsound mind.”’ - 





Peter PurceE Lt, Esa. 

May 25. In Rutland-square, Dublin, 
Peter Purcell, esq. 

He was son of the late Dr. Purcell, 
and has been thus noticed in one of the 
Dublin papers : ‘* Ardently devoted to his 
business Mr. Purcell long absented him- 
self from the arena of public life, but 
when he entered the lists he took the 
popular side and became a bold and en- 
thusiastic assertor of popular rights and 
privileges. His political career was short, 
and may admit of comment ; but on his 
retirement from the scene he commenced 
a course of practical utility, which has sel- 
dom if ever been equalled by any private 
individual in this country. His knowledge 
of husbandry, and of the vast consequence 
to the Irish people of general and extended 
employment, led him to turn his attention 
to the subject ; and while the public mind 
was much distracted, in the year 1840, by 
the circulation of principles which he be- 
lieved to be unsound and injurious, he 
published his memorable lIctters on the 
cultivation of the land,- which led to the 
formation of an institution, with which 
his name has since been identified. Deeply 
impressed with the conviction that the 
improvement of Ireland, and of the social 
condition of her inhabitants, mainly de- 
pended on the cultivation of the land, and 
the employment of her rural population, 
he embodied his sentiments in an appeal 
which was responded to by all classes ; 
and the Royal Agricultural Improvement 
Society now stands as a living record of 
the soundness of his views, and of the 
estimation in which they were held by the 
public. While others were distracting 
the public mind with abstract questions, 
Mr. Purcell stood forth to preach the ar- 
guments of reason and common sense, and 
to teach all classes of society that there 
was no short cut to national or individual 
prosperity ; that in the application of 
labour to the cultivation of soil, and the 
introduction of new and acknowledged 
improvements in husbandry, lay the chief 
hope of elevating the prospects of this 
country, or ameliorating the condition of 
its suffering inhabitants.” 

Mr, Purcell is reported to have been 
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exceedingly wealthy, having amassed a 
fortune amounting to something like 
170,000. 





Count Cassin. 

Oct. 18, 1845. Aged 97, Jacques Do- 
minic Cassini, Count Cassini, the dis- 
tinguished astronomer. 

From 1671 to 1793, that is, from the 
foundation of the Paris Observatory till 
the period of the Revolution, it was oc- 
cupied by the four Cassinis in succession. 
The last of these, the Count Cassini, whose 
death we now record, was for some years 
director of the Observatory, member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and subsequently 
of the Institute. In 1789 he made a pre- 
sent to the National Assembly of the great 
map of France, in order to facilitate the 
operation of dividing it into departments, 
in doing which he assisted. He was, how- 
ever, driven out of office by the National 
Convention, at the time when he was 
pressing upon them the re-construction of 
the Observatory and the introduction of 
modern instruments. In 1804 the im- 
perial government gave him the cross of 
the legion of honour ; and when the In- 
stitute was converted into the Royal 
i he was named a member, in 

816. 

His works were,—‘* A Voyage made by 
the order of the King, in 1768 and 1769, 
to prove the Marine Watches invented by 
M. Leroy ;” ‘‘ A Voyage made to Cali- 
fornia by the late Chappe d’Auteroche ;’’ 
** On the Influence of the Vernal Equinox 
and the Summer Solstice on the Declina- 
tion and Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle ;’’ ‘* Detail of the Operations in 
France, in 1787, for uniting the Observa- 
tions of Paris and Greenwich ;’’ ‘* Me- 
moirs towards composing a History of 
France and of the Observatory of Paris, 
followed by a Life of Cassini, the first of 
the name, written by himself.’’ (The 
works of the predecessors of his family 
will be found enumerated in Watt’s Bib- 
liotheca Britannica. ) 

It has been remarked in the recent annual 
report of the Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don, that “ Though the Count had retired 
from the pursuit of astronomy long before 
the formation of the Astronomical Society, 
and was not, therefore, one of our asso- 
ciates, it is, nevertheless, impossible to 
pass over in silence the extinction of this 
ancient hereditary race of astronomers. 
Though such an hereditary dynasty was 
not found very favourable to the interests 
of astronomy, as tending to perpetuate the 
ideas and methods of its founder in lieu of 
introducing acknowledged improvements 
from time to time, family groups of dis- 
tinguished philosophers must always be 
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objects of peculiar interest to the historical 
inquirer. Community of name and blood 
magnifies even the aggregate amounts of 
the successes of the Cassinis, the Ber- 
nouillis, the Lemonniers, the Maraldis, 
the Lalandes, and the Herschels.’’ 





Rev. Georcre Newsy. 

May 8. At Whickham, Durham, aged 
67, the Rev. George Newby, Rector of 
that parish. 

This worthy and excellent parish priest 
was a son of Mr. Newby, formerly master 
of Barningham school, in the county of 
York, and received his education, it is 
believed, at the College of St. Bees in 
Cumberland. He became master of the 
Grammar-school of Whitton-le- Wear, co. 
Durham, which he long conducted with 
great reputation and success ; and held a 
small church preferment in connection 
therewith. About 1831, on the removal 
of the Rev. J. Cundiil, Vicar of Stackton- 
upon-Tees, in the same county and dio- 
cese, to the living of Coniscliffe, Mr. New- 
by succeeded him as Vicar of Stockton ; 
and soon after took up his abode at 
Stockton Vicarage; to which, at his pri- 
vate expense, he added various fresh 
buildings, and considerably improved and 
repaired the old parsonage house. This 
preferment he held about fourteen years : 
and perhaps no previous Vicar of that town 
gained greater or more deserved respect 
than Mr. Newby. Though the value of his 
benefice was small, and his parochial du- 
ties onerous, his charity and beneficence to 
the poor were so extensive as to be quite 
proverbial ; and it has been observed by 
those well acquainted with his habits, 
that his private purse was never closed to 
any object of merit, affliction, or poverty 
within the precincts of his parish. During 
his residence at Stockton, Trinity Church 
in that town was erected ; Mr. Newby 
having been one of its most strenuous 
projectors. 

Having gained the respect and affection 
of all classes at Stockton-upon-Tees— 
even of those whom many clergymen 
would have found a difficulty in concili- 
ating—Mr. Newby had conferred upon 
him in 1844, by Bishop Maltby, the 
Rectory of Whickham, also in the county 
and diocese of Durham (a living of about 
double the value of Stockton vicarage) ; 
and on his collation thither, his parishion- 
ers of Stockton-upon-Tees presented him 
with plate, in testimony of their high 
sense of his able and meritorious discharge 
of his duties. 

Mr. Newby was (in & Wood's sense) 
‘©a true son of the Church.’? Warm 
hearted, friendly, charitable to the poor, 
manly, firm, honest, upright and consci- 
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entious in every action of his life, his 
general character for worth and integrity 
rendered him beloved by all who knew 
,him, and caused him to be respected 
wherever his name was known. 

He married Miss Crawford, by whom 
he had three sons and one daughter. 
One of his younger sons, the Rev. George 
Newby, Curate of Stockton (? A.M. of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge), prede- 
ceased him unmarried ; and his daughter 
became the wife of the Rev. H. Wardell, 
Rector of Winlaton, Durham. His two 
surviving sons, both unmarried, are, Wil- 
liam Crawford Newby, esq. a solicitor at 
Stockton-upon-Tees, (late of the firm of 
Bayley and Newby, who dissolved partner- 
ship a few months ago); and the Rev. 
Mark Newbv, who has Church prefer- 
ment in the North. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 26. At Thorpe Green, aged 47, 
the Rev. Edmund Robinson, M.A. Curate 
of Great Ouseburn, Yorkshire. 

At Brighton, in his 32d year, the Rev. 
Alfred Spalding, late of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1344. 

Lately. At an advanced age, the Rev. 
Arthur Ardayh, for twenty-nine years 
Rector of Moyglere, co. Meath. 

April 1. At Dalston, Cumberland, 
aged 78, the Rev. Walter Fletcher, Vicar 
of Dalston and Lazonby, Chancellor of 
the diocese of Carlisle and a Prebendary 
of York. He was originally from Derby- 
shire, and was tutor to the present Duke 
of Beaufort, Sir James Graham, Bart. 
and all the sons of the late Sir James 
Graham, of Netherby. He succeeded 
Archdeacon Paley in the vicarage of Dal- 
ston, in 1793, on the collation of Bishop 
Vernon, now Archbishop of York. Four 
years after, Mr. Fletcher married the 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Grisdale, 
who survives him; and on the death of 
his father-in-law, in 1814, he succeeded 
to the vacant chancellorship of the diocese. 
He has left but one surviving daughter, 
the wife of Robert Hodgson, esq. of 
Salkeld-hall, recently high sheriff of the 
county. Mr. Fletcher was suddenly seized 
with his fatal illness when performing 
divine service on Sunday, March 29. 

April 2. Aged 52, the Rev. Francis 
Demainbray, Rector of Barcheston, War- 
wickshire. He was of Pembroke college, 
Oxtord, and was instituted to his living in 
1839. 

Aged 47, the Rev. Jonathan Trebcck, 
Vicar of Melbourne, Cambridgeshire. He 
was of Christ church, Oxford, and was 

resented to his living in 1833 by the 
ean and Chapter of. Ely. 
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April 3, At Stourton, Wilts, aged 38, 
the Rev. Richard Peter Hoare, M.A. 
Rector of that parish. He was the third 
son of Peter Richard Hoare, esq. of 
Kelsey Park, Kent, by Arabella-Penelope- 
Eliza, second dau. and co-heir of James 
Greene, of Turton, co. Lanc. esq. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1830; and was presented to the rectory 
of Stourton, by his uncle, Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. in 1832. Mr. Hoare was 
unmarried, 

April 4, At Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
aged 74, the Rev. Juhn Mitchel, Rec- 
tor of the united parishes of St. Nicholas 
Cole-abbey and St. Nicholas Olaves, in 
the City of London. He was of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford, M.A. 1797, and 
was presented to his living in 1817. 

At Tollington Park, Islington, aged 
80, the Rev. Joseph Claude Meffre, 
Chaplain to the French Hospital, Bath 
Street, London. 

April 5. At his father’s residence, 
Scarborough, aged 27, the Rev. Richard 
Moorsom, B.A. Vicar of Seaham, Dur. 
ham. He was of University college, 
Oxford. 

April 9. In London, aged 78, the Rev. 
Henry 55th Count Reuss, of the house of 
Kostritz, in Voigtland. The Count was 
the minister of the Moravian chapel at 
Bath, from the autumn of 1821, to the 
same time in 1826. 

In Greville-street, Brunswick-square, 
aged 74, the Rev. J. B. Wright, late 
Curate of Tuddenham, near Ipswich. 

April 14." At Kenninghall, Norfolk, 
aged 78, the Rev. William Killett, Vicar 
of that parish. He was of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1792, and was 
presented to his living in 1820, by Dr. 
Sparke, then Bishop of Ely, the patron. 

April\6. At the residence of his uncle 
the Rev. J. Shackley, York, aged 25, the 
Rev. James Richardson, B.A. nephew to 
the Rev. F. Richardson, and great-nephew 
to the Rev. James Richardson, Sub- 
Chanter of York cathedral. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, the Rev. 
William Morgan Whalley, Incumbent of 
Walthama Holy Cross, Essex, to which he 
was presented in 1795 by the trustees. 

April 19. At Exmouth, Devonshire, 
aged 42, the Rev. Henry Davies Ward,M.A. 
Vicar of Felmersham, Bucks. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, M.A. 1828, 
and was presented to his living by that 
society in 1827. 

April 22. At Dublin, the Rev. Thomas 
Greyg, Curate of St. Catharine’s, Dublin. 

The Rev. John Pope, M.A. late of St. 


John’s college, Oxford, Minister of 
Barriefield church, Kingston, Upper 
Canada. 











April 25. At Kirkhaugh, Northumber- 
land, aged 43, the Rev. Fdward Bigland, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1835 by Mrs. Richardson. 


' At Malta, aged 26, the Rev. Armitage’ 


Forbes. 

At Maclorligh rectory, the Rev. Richard 
Jephson Rothe, Rector of Kiimichael, co. 
Cork. 

Aprit 26. At Cornworthy vicarage, De- 
vonshire, aged 97, the Rev. Chas. Barter, 
for seventeen years Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was instituted in 1775, it being 
in his own patronage. He was father of 
the Rev. R. S, Barter, Warden of Win- 
chester college. 

April 27. In Regent Street, West- 
minster, the Rev. Richard Q. Sh , 
Rector of Clonmethan, co. Dublin, and a 
Prebendary of St. Patrick’s. 

April 29. At his residence, near Balli- 
bay, Ireland, the Rev.' Hercules Langrishe. 

At Wexford, aged 54, the Rev. James 
White, Rector of Ballybrennan, in the 
diocese of Ferns, and formerly Chaplain 
to Bethel Chapel, Kingstown. 

Suddenly, of paralysis, in the chapel of 
Berse Drelincourt, near Wrexham, the 
Rev. Thomas Jones, Perpetual Curate of 
the same, and of Minera, to which united 
chapelries he was collated in 1819 by Dr. 
Luxmoore, then Bishop of St. Asaph. 

May 1. Aged 32, the Rev. James Er- 
ley Adams, B.A. of Exeter college, Ox- 
ford, eldest and only surviving son of the 
Rev. John Exley Adams, of Melbury 
Abbas, Dorsetshire. 

At Brockhurst, near Gosport, aged 25, 
the Rev. Frederick William Ryle, M.A. 
Incumbent of Elson, and Fellow of 
Brazenose college, Oxford. 

May 2. At Ridlington, Rutlandshire, 
— 74, the Rev. Charles Swann, Rector 

that parish, and of Edmondthorpe, co. 
Leicester. He was presented to the former 
living in 1804 by Sir G. N. Noel, Bart. 
and to the latter in 1811, by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon. 

May 6. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
53, the Rev. Philemon Pownall Bastard, 
late Rector of Hanworth, Middlesex, 
Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and to the Rt. Hon. Lord Ten- 
terden. He was the last surviving son of 
the late Edmund Bastard, esq. of Sharp- 
ham, Devonshire. 

At Discove, near Bruton, aged 69, the 
Rev. John Goldesbrough, B.D. Rector of 
Slymbridge, Glouc. and Perpetual Curate 
of lynch, Somerset. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, M.A. 1799 ; 
was presented to Slymbridge in 1813 by 
Magdalen college, Oxford, and to Red- 
lyneh in the same year, by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, Bart. 
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May 7. At Kingsdown, Bristol, the 
Rev. Thomas William West, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Lewis R. West. 


May 8. At Aston Cantlow, Warw. 
aged 78, the Rev. Richard Simcoe Carles, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1809, the advowson being in 
his own patronage. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Christopher Mason, 
Vicar of Bramfield, and Perpetual Curate 
of Brusyard, Suffolk. He was presented 
to the latter church in 1818 by the Earl 
of Stradbroke, and to the former in 1830 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

May 10. At Blaisdon, Gloucestershire, 
the Rev. William Black, Rector of that 
parish, and of Lillington, Dorsetshire. 
He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M.A., 1794, was instituted to Blaisdon in 
1798, and to Lillington a few years ago. 

May 11. At Billingborough, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Latham, 
Vicar of Billingborough and Sempringham. 
He was presented to the former church in 
1803, by Earl Fortescue, and to the latter 
in 1826, by the same patron. 

May 15. At Sandon, Essex, aged 86, 
the Rev. George Hewitt, Rector of that 
parish, and Vicar of Witten, Norfolk. He 
was presented to the latter living in 1791, 
by Dr. Horne then Bishop of Norwich, and 
of the former, in 1834, by the President and 
Fellows of Queen's college, Cambridge. 

May 16. At Wimbish, Essex, aged 40, 
the Rev. John Greensall, M.A. Vicar of 
that parish. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and was presented to Wimbish 
in 1839, by H. M. Raymond, esq. He 
married in the same year Mary-Anne, 
second daughter of the Rev. Charles 
George, Rector of Wicken, Essex. 

May 17. At St. Tudye, the Rev. 
Charles Hodyson, Rector of that parish, 
and a magistrate for the county of Corn- 
wall, He was formerly a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was presented to his 
living by that society in 1817. 

May 18. At Buxton, aged 63, the Rev. 
William Mallet Hoblyn, Rector of Clips- 
ham, Rutlandshire. He was of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1811, and was 
presented to his living in 1845. 

At Dalton, near Ulverstone, Lancashire, 
aged 38, the Rev. William Spence, formerly 
i St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1832, 

May 19. At Cockington, Devonshire, 
aged 70, the Rev. Roger Mallock. 

At St. Anne’s, Enniscorthy, the Rev. 
Charles Pendleton, Rector of Fethard, co. 
Wexford. 

May 20. At Mona Cliff, Isle of Man, 
aged 69, the Rev. Rowland Egerton 
Warburton, of Norley Bank, Frodsham, 
Cheshire, Rector of Davenham, in that 
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county. He was uncle to Sir Philip de 
Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart. being the 
seventh son of Philip Egerton, esq. of 
Egerton and Oulton, by his cousin Mary, 
daughter of Sir Francis Haskyn Eyles 
Styles ; and he took the additional surname 
of Egerton by royal sign-manual in 1813 
on the death of his wife’s uncle Sir Peter 
Warburton, the fifth and last Baronet, of 
Warburton and Arley: having married in 
1803, Emma, daughter and heiress of 
James Croxton, esq. of Norley Bank, by 
Emma, daughter of Sir Peter Warburton, 
the fourth Bart. By this lady Mr. War- 
burton had issue Rowland Eyles Egerton 
Warburton, esq. now of Warburton and 
Arley, three other sons, and five daughters. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Joshua Hird, D.D. 
Rector of Monxton and Vicar of Elling- 
ham, Hants. He was formerly Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795,D.D, 1811. 
He was presented to Monxton in 1803 by 
that society, and to Ellingham in 1811 by 
Eton college. His son, the Rev, Lewis 
Playters Hird, married in 1843 Sophia- 
Sidney, youngest daughter of Col. Peter 
Hawker, of Long Parish House. 

May 21. In Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square, aged 30, the Rev. Henry Vane 
Russeli, M.A. Vicar of Stottesden, Shrop- 
shire, in the patronage of the Duke of 
Cleveland. 

May 22. At Leamington, the Rev. 
William Newcome, of Hockwold Hall, 
Norfolk, and Vicar of Sutton, in the Isle 
of Ely. He was son of the late Most Rev. 
William Newcome, Lord Archbishop of 
Armagh; and was a member of Christ 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1802. He was 
presented to the vicarage of Sutton, in 
1838, by the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

The Rev. E. A. Owen, M.A. Rector of 
Llanystymdwy, Carnarvonshire, and Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Uxbridge. He was 
collated to his living by the Bishop of 
Bangor; and appointed Chaplain to the 
Earl of Uxbridge in 1841. 

May 24. At the parsonage, Charlton, 
aged 94, the Rev. Oliver Carey, late 
Archdeacon of Elphin, in Ireland. 

Aged 69, the Rev. Martin Hogge, Rec- 
tor of Southacre and of West Winch, Nor- 
folk. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1802, was presented to Southacre in 
that year by A.Fountaine, esq. and to West 
Winch in 1823 by the Lord Chancellor. 

May 25. At his residence in Islington, 
aged 68, the Rev. Bryant Burgess, M.A. 
Rector of the united parishes of St. Benet, 
Gracechurch, and St. Leonard, Eastcheap. 
He was of Exeter college, Oxford, M.A. 
Ht ; and was instituted to his living in 
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The Rev. John Hutton, M.A. Vicar of 
Thorpe Arnold with Brentingby, and Rec- 
tor of Wyfordby, Leicestershire. He was 
—— to the latter living in 1816 by 

ir E. C. Hartopp, Bart. and to the for- 
mer in 1841 by the Duke of Rutland, when 
he resigned the rectory of Knipton, also 
in his Grace’s patronage, which he had 
held for a short time only. __ ‘a 

May_27. At Norwich, aged 91, the 
Rev. Charles Sutton, D.D. Rector of 
Alburgh, and. Vicar. of Thornham-cum- 
Holme, Norfolk. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, B.D. 1794, D.D. 
1806. He was instituted to Alburgh in 
1793, and collated to Thornham, in 1795, 
by Dr. Manners Sutton, then Bishop of 
Norwich. He was formerly Perpetual 
Curate of St. George’s Tombland, in 
Norwich, and Treasurer of the Clergy- 
men’s Widow’s Fund. 

May 28. Aged 42, the Rev. Robert 
Shirley Bunbury, M.A. of Swansea. He 
was the son of the Rev. H. Bunbury by 
Henrietta Eleonora, daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Walter Shirley, aunt to the 
Archdeacon of Derby. e was incum- 
bent of St. Thomas’s church, St. Helen's, 
Lancashire, at the time of his marriage in 
May, 1845, to Milicent-Adela, third dau. 
of the late S. Tertius Galton, esq. of 
Leamington. 

The Rev. Charles Hickson, B.A. Curate 
of Romsey, Hampshire. He was of Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford, and married in 1839, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John Webb, 
iron merchant, of Bristol. 

May 30. Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, B.D., Vicar of Isleham, Cambridg- 
shire, and Chaplain of Bromley college, 
Kent. He was collated to Isleham, a pe- 
culiar of the see of Rochester, in 1831, by 
the present Bishop. 

May 31. At Brighton, aged 65, the 
Rev. Richard Symonds Joynes, D.D. 
Rector of Gravesend. He was of St. Ca- 
tharine’s hall, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807, and was 
presented to the rectory of Gravesend in 
18— by the Lord Chancellor. 

June 1. At Shennington, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 71, the Rev. Robert Edward 
Hughes, Rector of that parish, and of 
Alberton. To the former he was presented 
in 1801, by the late Earl of Jersey, and to 
the latter in 1836, by the present Earl, 

At Callington, Devonshire, aged 85, the 
Rev. John Sergeant, Perpetual Curate of 
Egloskerry, and Curate of Callington. He 
was instituted to Egloskerry in 1826. 

June 2. At Exeter, the Rev. Gustavus 
Barton, M.A. Incumbent of St. James's, 
Congleton, Cheshire, 
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June 5. The Rev. Thomas Bissland, 
M.A. Rector of Hartley Mauduit, and 
Curate of West Woldham, Huntingdon- 
shire. He was of Balliol college, Oxford, 
and was formerly curate of St. Martin’s 
church, Oxford, on quitting which, in 
March 1827, the parishioners and other 
friends in Oxford presented him with a 
piece of plate of the value of 50/., “* ad- 
miring his general benevolence and use- 
fulness, and in token of respect and gra- 
titude for his truly valuable ministerial 
services, particularly for his pious zeal 
and christian instruction in his evening 
lectures’? (as inscribed thereon). He 
was subsequently minister of St. Paul’s, 
Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, and on quit- 
ting that cure in 1834 he received from 
the congregation a piece of plate, a valu- 
able collection of books, and from the 
poorer members a Bible. He was in 
1838 presented to the rectory of Hartley 
Mauduit by the Rev. E. Houstoun; and 
married, June 24, 1834, Rebecca Louisa, 
second daughter of John White, esq. of 
Selborne, Hants. 

Oct. 1845, in his 50th year, the Rev. 
Robert Lynam, M.A. Curate of St. 
Giles’s Without Cripplegate, leaving a 
widow and nine children, with scarcely 
any provision. He was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, and at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1818, 
M.A. 1821. By educational and literary 
occupation, combined with his clerical 
duties, he had supported his family with 
scrupulous integrity. He was known to 
the public as the author of a continuation 
of ‘* Goldsmith’s History of England,” 
and as editor of the works of several stan- 
dard authors, especially Addison, Paley, 
Johnson, Robertson, Rollin, and Skelton, 
with biographical and critical introduc- 
tions. He was for seven years morning 
preacher at the Magdalen Hospital, and du- 
ringthe last twelve years of his life had been 
Curate of St. Giles's Without. Cripplegate, 
where he died. Many of the inhabitants 
of that parish testified their esteem for his 
character by a liberal donation to him in 
his lingering illness ; voluntarily attended, 
in large numbers, at his funeral, the ex- 
penses of which they defrayed ; and have 
since commenced a subscription for the 
relief of his widow and numerous orphans ; 
which benevolent object has been aided 
by the kindness of the Bishop of London, 
Archdeacons Hale and Hollingworth, Dr. 
Gilly, Professor Scholefield, and the Cor- 
poration of the Literary Fund for the Re- 
lief of Authors and their Families, and we 
hope their example will be numerously 
followed. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


April 18. In Upper Seymour-st. Eus- 
ton-sq. aged 75, Coningsby Francis Cort, 
esq. late of West Ham. 

May 6. Aged 70, Mr. De Ville, plaster 
figure-maker, lamp-manufacturer, and 
phrenologist, in the Strand. 

May 8. In Hertford-st. Mayfair, 
aged 59, Mary, widow of Thomas Daniell, 
esq. of Little Berkhampstead. 

May 12. In St. James's place, Ganse- 
voort Melville, esq. Secretary of the Le- 
gation of the United States of America at 
this court. - 

May 15. Aged 80, James Browning, 
esq. of Connaught-terrace. 

May 16. At Blackheath, aged 27, 
John Glaisher, esq. late of the Cambridge 
Observatory. 

At Barnsbury Park, Islington, aged 75, 
Charles Chubb, esq. of St. Paul’s Ch.-yd. 

In Prince’s-st. Cavendish-sq. Mrs. 
Tomkyns. 

May 17. In Pall Mall, aged 63, the 
Hon. Ejiizabeth-Ann, wife of William 
Buchanan, esq. of Ardoch, co. Dumbar- 
ton, and eldest dau. of Alexander seventh 
Lord Elibank. She was married in 
1803. 

May 18. Fanny, wife of Frederick 
Mordaunt, esq. of Addison-road North, 
Notting Hill. 

May 19. Aged 76, Frances, widow of 
Abraham Crofton, esq. 

May 20. At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s 
Wood, Elizabeth, second dan. of the late 
Thomas Bolding, esq. of Great Linford, 
Bucks. 

Aged 62, Rebecca, wife of Peter Yzarn, 
esq. of Herne-hill. 

At Walworth, aged 68, Richard Med- 
ley, esq. late of the Home Office. 

May 21. In Myddelton-sy. Penton- 
ville, aged 45, Thomas William Rose 
. 


Sq. 

At Oakley-street, Euston-sq. Frances 
Charlotte, wife of D. Fraser, esq. and 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Noyes, of Bishop- 
stone, Wilts. 

At Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, aged 88, 
George Browne, esq. formerly of Cham- 
berlain’s Wharf. 

At Clapton, Emily-Augusta, wife of 
John Loxley, esq. and only dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Heath, M A. 

May 22. Inconsequence of a fall from 
his horse in St. James’s Pak, Francis 
Hildyard, esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, Fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and seventh son of the late Rev. 
William Hildyard, Rector of Wine- 
stead, 
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Aged 48, Richard Watson Bullock, esq. 
of the Grove, Kentish Town. 

Aged 66, Samuel Sketchley Robinson, 
esq. of Devonshire-road, Wandsworth- 
road. 

Aged 27, Charlotte-Amelia, wife of John 
Baring, esq. 

May 23. Eliza, widow of John Nicols, 
esq. of Blandford-pl. Regent’s Park. 

May 24. Aged 77, John Newland, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, Nov. 
20, 1795, and practised as an equity 
draftsman. 

Aged 76, at Vanbrugh-fields, Black- 
heath, Adam Young, esq. 

In Park-street, Camden Town, aged 82, 
Charles Griffin, esq. 

May 25. At Camden Town, aged 40, 
Mrs. Queene. 

At Vauxhall, aged 97, Ann, widow of 
J. D. Humbert, esq. of St. Mary Axe. 

At Southwick-cresct. aged 14 months, 
Frederick-Henry, *youngest son of the 
Hon. H. Manners Sutton, M.P. 

In Sandwich-st. Burton-cresc. aged 84, 
John Simmons, esq. 

May 26. In Hyde Park-st. aged 78, 
Ellen, widow of Serjeant Clayton, barris- 
ter-at-law. 

May 27. Aged 73, Thomas Pritchard, 
esq. of Albert-terr. Knightsbridge. Mr. 
Pritchard was an oil merchant and hop 
merchant in West Smithfield; and took a 
lively interest in the success of the Royal 
Humane Society, of which for many years 
he was one of the Committee of Managers. 

May 28. At North Brixton, aged 27, 
John Frederick Bird, esq. third son of the 
late Thomas Bird, esq. of Muswell Hill. 

In Brook-st. Arthur William Thomas, 
esq. of Tullabrin, Kilkenny, eldest son of 
the late Rev. Francis Thomas. 

At Clapham Park, aged 43, John Mil- 
ner, esq. of the Stock Exchange. His 
death was occasioned by being severely 
burnt in his bed, having fallen asleep when 
reading. P 

At Newington-pl. aged 76, Emanuel 
Silva, esq. one of her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for Surrey. 

May 30. At Camberwell, Mrs. Russell, 
eldest dau. of the late Clement Taylor, 
esq. of Linton Lodge, near Maidstone. 

At Connaught-terr. Edgeware-road, 
aged 90, Elizabeth, relict of John Han- 
bury, esq. of Tottenham. 

At Dorset-pl. Clapham Road, Martin 
Forster, esq. 

May 31. At Knightsbridge, Mrs. Fitz, 
mother of Mrs. Crockford, of Seymour- 
place, Park-lane, 

June 1. Aged 27, at the house of his 
father, in the Bedford New-road, Clap- 
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ham, Stephen, eldest son of Stephen Wild- 
man Cattley, esq. 

At Turnham Green, aged 59, Mary- 
Anne, relict of Stephen Leach, esq. 

June 2. At the house of her brother, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the late John Smith, esq. of Ha- 
rold’s Park, Waltham Abbey. 

In Gloucester-road, Hyde Park-gar- 
dens, aged 21, Jane-Robina, second dau. 
of the late Major Ralph Henry Sneyd. 

June 3. Aged 36, James Taylor Isher- 
wood, youngest son of the late Mr. 
Nicholas Isherwood, of Ludgate Hill. 

Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Kaye, esq. formerly of Wandsworth Com- 
mon, and of New Bank-buildings. 

June 4. In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 
84, Patience-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
John Vidgen, esq. of the Ordnance Office. 

June 5. In Wilton-crescent, after a 
short illness, brought on by her accouche- 
ment, in her 35th year, the Right Hon. 
Margaret-Harriet Countess of Romney, 
sister to the Duke of Buccleuch. She 
was the fourth dau. of the late Duke, 
by Lady Harriet Katharine Townshend, 
4th daughter of Thomas lst Viscount 
Sydney ; was married in 1832 to Viscount 
Marsham, who succeeded his father last 
year as Earl of Romney; and has left 
seven young children to mourn her loss. 

June 6. Elizabeth, wife of Frederick 
Thos. Pratt, D.C.L., Doctors’ Commons. 

In Clifton-place, West, Sussex sq. aged 
64, Thomas Kinder, esq. 

June 7. In Portland-p!. Clapham-road, 
Lavinia-Laura, youngest sister of John 
Mark, esq. 

June 8. In George-st. Hanover-sq. 
aged 6, Alice-Barbara-Maria, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. Mr. and Lady Maria Pon- 
sonby, granddaughter of the Earl of Bess- 
borough and Lord de Mauley. 

June 10. At the house of her son-in- 
law Col. Goldie, C.B., aged 79, Caroline, 
relich of the Rev. Alexander Thistle- 
thwayte, Rector of West Tytherley and 
Broughton, in Hampshire. She was the 
youngest dau. of General Barlow; was 
married in 1788, and left a widow in 1827. 

At Chelsea, aged 60, Michael Burke, 
esq. formerly collector of Excise for Gal- 
way county, and a Magistrate. He was 
the third son of Michael Burke, esq. of 
Ballydugan, in that county, who died in 
1238. His remains were interred near his 
father’s, at Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, 
June 16. 

At his father’s house, Bryanston-sq. 
Alexander, only son of Alexander Erskine, 
esq. of Longhaven, North Britain. 

June 12. Aged 89, Samuel Haynes, esq. 
of St. James’s-st. 

June 14. Aged 69, William Stephen 
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Walton, esq. of Hercules-buildings, Lam- 
beth, and of Woodside, near Croydon. 

At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
aged 85, Mary, relict of James Drew, esq. 
of Bristol. 

The Hon. Miss Ellis, dau. of Lady 
Dover and sister of Viscount Clifden. 





Beps.—May 5. At Bedford, aged 84, 
C. Dumelow, esq. 

May 21. *At Luton, aged 91, Frances, 
widow of John Chase, esq. 

May 23. Aged 70, Mary, wife of 
Stephen Thornton, esq. of Moggerhanger 
House. 

June 5. At Tempsford Hall, the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law, Robert Elliott, 
esq. aged 48, Harriet-Amelia, relict of 
James Wade, esq. of Shipmeadow, Suffolk. 

Berxs.—May 14. At Sunning Hill, 
aged 94, Mrs. Churchill. 

June 6. At Reading, Sarah, dau. of 
Henry Owen Hall, esq. formerly of 
Gracechurch-st. 

June 11. At North Town, Maiden- 
head, aged 83, William Cannon, esq. 

Bucxs.—4pril 18. Aged 50, Thomas 
Drake, M.D. eldest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Drake, of Pulham. 

May 15. At Little Missenden, Hen- 


rietta, widow of Sir Francis William . 


Sykes, Bart. She was the eldest dau. of 
Henry Villebois, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
and Marham House, Norfolk ; was mar- 
ried in 1821, and left a widow in 1843, 
having had issue the present Baronet and 
other children. 

CamBripGcesH.—May 10. Aged 54, 
pera ere widow of Swann Hur- 
rell, esq. of Foxton, and youngest dau. of 
the late C. Finch, esq. 

May 18. Aged 76, Mary, relict of J. 
S. Howlett, esq. of Cambridge. 

May 19. At Cambridge, aged 68, 
Daniel Newnham, esq. 

CuHEsHirE.—April 23. At Leasowes 
Castle, Henrietta-Maria-Christina, young- 
est dau. of the Hon. Sir Edward Cust. 

May 16. Aged 31, Jonathan Robin- 
son, esq. of Spring Bank, Stockport. 

Cornwati.—May 5. At Penzance, 
Sarah-Anne, wife of Capt. T. Vernon An- 
son, R.N. She was the second dau. of 
the late Richard Porter, esq. was married 
in 1843, and had issue ason, born in 1844. 

Dersy.—May 11. At Derby, aged 
68, John Herbert Blackburn, esq. formerly 
of Malton, Yorkshire. 

Drvon.— May 9. At Heavitree, near 
Exeter, aged 23, Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Creyke. 

May 10. Suddenly, at Kingsnympton, 
aged 33, Joseph Francis Kilner, esq. 

May 13. At Haslar, aged 46, Com- 
mander Thomas Metcalfe Currie, R.N. 
(1835). 
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In Exeter, aged 65, Mary, wife of Wm. 
Page Kingdon, esq. 

May 15. At Bishopsteignton, in this 
co., aged 80, Alexander Gordon, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 58, Mary, wife of the 
Ven. George T. Hodgson, Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and Canon of Lichfield. 

May 16. At her son’s residence, 
Bridgetown, Totnes, aged 90, Joanna, 
relict of Richard Cornish, esq. 

May 18. Aged 35, Lieut. John Phil- 
lips, of the Royal Marines, 4th son of 
Rear-Adm. Phillips, of Plymouth. 

May 19. Aged 66, Rebecca, wife of 
Thomas Heathcock, esq. of the Hermit- 
age, Sidmouth. 

May 20. At Woodbury, aged 53, Ja- 
cobus Butter, esq. formerly a surgeon at 
Lympstone, and the only brother of Dr. 
Butter, of Plymouth. 

May 23. At Barnstaple, aged 63, Tho- 
mas Roberts, esq. late merchant of Rio 
Janeiro. 

May 24. At Haslar, Capt. William 
Jones, of her Majesty’s ship Penelope, 
late Commodore on the coast of Africa. 

May 29. At Topsham, Capt. Thomas 
Owen, late Dockmaster of the St. Katha- 
rine’s Dock. 

May 30. At the residence of his mo- 
ther, at Southmolton, George Southcombe, 
esq. son of the late Rev. John South- 
combe, Rector of Rose Ash. 

June 2. At Teignmouth, aged 52, 
Henry Gurley, esq. 

June 3. At Langleigh, near Ilfracombe, 
aged 17, Louisa-Sommers, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Down, Royal Navy. 

Dorset.—May 2. At Wotton Fitz- 
paine, Betty, relict of Thomas Rose Drewe, 
esq. of the Grange, and aunt of the pre- 
sent Edward Simcoe Drewe, esq. late High 
Sheriff of this county. She was the dau. 
of Benj. Incledon, esq. of Pilton, Devon- 
shire. Her husband died without. issue 
in 1815. 

May 22. Aged 22, William-Friend, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Durant, 
of Poole. 

une 4. At Bestwall-house, adjoining 
Wareham, Mrs. Hammond, widow of 
Harry Hammond, esq. for many years 
one of the aldermen of that borough. 

DurnamM.—May 22. At Hurworth, 
near Darlington, aged 82, Miss Margaret 
Gilpin. 

Essex.—May 30. At the rectory, 
Ashen, Margaret, youngest sister of the 
Rev. Edmund Squire. 

May 31. At Leyton, aged 13, Mary- 
Emily, eldest dau. of W. T. Copeland, 
esq. M.P. and alderman of London. 

Jnne 12. Aged 64, Anne, the wife of 
Charles Thompson, esq. of Hornchurch. 

June 14. At the residence of his bro- 
ther-in-law, at Chingford, aged 50, Alex- 
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ander Milroy, esq. merchant, late of Corn- 
hill. He was the third son of the date 
Thomas Milroy, esq. of Cornhill. 

June 15. At Broomfield, near Chelms- 
ford, aged 70, Thomas Christy, esq. 

At Walthamstow, Mrs. Henrietta Mil- 
burn, widow of William Milburn, esq. 
formerly of Pentonville and Bombay. 

GLovucesteR.—May 16. At Clifton, 
Lucy- Maria, wife of Edmund Elton,.esq. 

May 17. Suddenly, at Clifton, aged 
74, Richard Nott, esq. 

At Maisemore vicarage, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Tudball. 

May 19. At Clifton, Jane-Randolph, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Peter 
Gunning, Rector of Bathwick, Bath, and 
Newton St. Loe. 

At Ozleworth Park, aged 16, Eleanora- 
Isabella, youngest dau. of Lewis Clutter- 
buck, esq. 

May 22. At Cheltenham, Miss Frances 
Gillman, only surviving sister of the late 
Dr. Gillman, of the Medical Board, 
Bengal. 

May 24. At Cheltenham, aged 68, 
Thomas Pickford, esq. of Mayfield, near 
Manchester. He was head of the cele- 
brated firm of Pickford and Co. carriers. 

At Clifton, aged 42, Alice, wife of the 
Rev. John Murphy, Rector of Bantry. 

At Clifton, aged 23, Clara, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Eardley Norton, 
Vicar of Arncliffe, Yorkshire. 

May 25. At West Clifton, at the resi- 
dence of her brother the Rev. W. S. Lewis, 
aged 19, Emily, third dau. of W. C. Lewis, 
esq. late of Kensington. 

May 26. At Clifton, Catherine, wife 
of Edmund Thomas Waters, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 36, J. S. Kewley, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

June 2. At Cirencester, aged 42, 
Emily, widow of the Rev. Thos. Gordon 
Westfaling Freston, late Rector of Dag- 
lingworth and Great Witcombe. 

June 4. At Clifton, aged 65, Philip 
Protheroe, esq. 

June 5. At Bristol, aged 50, George 
Smith, esq. of Berkeley, upwards of 30 
years steward of the Earl Fitzhardinge. 

June 6. At the residence of her son, 
Capt. Skinner, Royal Art. at Springfield, 
aged 76, Mrs. Longmore, widow of the 
Rev. Alex. Longmore, LL.B. Vicar of 
Great Baddow and Rainham, in Essex. 

At Cheltenham, Julia-Mary, sixth dau. 
of the late Rev. Francis Baker, Rector of 
Wylye, Wilts. 

Hants.—May 7. At Southampton, 
Anna-Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Ward, esq. of Merrion-sq. Dublin, 
and Hollymount, Queen’s Co. 

May 16. At East Woodhay, aged 69, 
Thomas Child, esq. 
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May 20. At Wallington, Fareham, 
George Coape, esq. second surviving son 
of the late John Coape, esq. of George-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

Lately. At Ventnor, I. W. aged 17, 
Mary, seventh dau. of Major-Gen. A. 
Aitchison. 

At Alresford, Sarah-Neil, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Malachi Fisher, esq. 

At West Cowes, aged 80, Geo. Spain, 
esq. ‘ 

June 1. At Wickham, Mary-South, 
relict of Admiral T. R. Shivers. 

June 2. At Throop, near Christchurch, 
aged 76, Mary, relict of Cornelius Trim, 
esq. banker, of Southampton. 

June 4. At Winchester, aged 28, Mary, 
only dau. of the late John Tosswill, esq. 
of the Neckinger, Bermondsey. 

June 7. At Andover, aged 38, Fanny, 
wife of Harry Footner, esq. solicitor. 

At Freelands, near Winchester.aged 73, 
Alethea, relict of Major George Groves, 
formerly of the 28th Foot, and niece of 
the late Sir Wm. Blackstone. 

Herts.—May 28. At New Barnes, 
near St. Alban’s, aged 84, Joseph Tim- 
peron, esq. 

Kent.—April 30. At Manor House, 
Newington next Sittingbourne, aged 64, 
Richard Ruck, esq. 

May 4. At Folkstone, Frances-Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. John 
Jones, of East Wickham. 

May 9. At the Black Friars, Canter- 
bury, aged 84, R. Frend, esq. 

May 16. At Leigh, aged 71, William 
Saint, esq. 

May17. At Charlton, near Woolwich, 
Major-Gen. Peter Fyers, C.B. Col. Com- 
mandant of the 7th battalion Royal Regt. 
of Art. He entered the corps in 1794. 

May 20. At Herne Bay, aged 72, 
Agnes, wife of John Mickleburgh, esq. 
formerly of Margate. 

May 22. At Dartford, aged 75, Sarah- 
Stainton, relict of John Hall, esq. 

May 23. At Tunbridge Wells, Cathe- 
rine-Alexandrina, wife of Dr. Nelson, late 
of Wimpole-st. 

At Maidstone, aged 95, Miss Catherine 
Dubois. 

May 25. At the parsonage, Alkbam, 
near Dover, aged 68, Wm. Slater, esq. 

June 4. At Taywell, Goudhurst, aged 
55, James Frisby, esq. of Basinghall-st. 
London, Deputy Alderman of the ward of 
Bassishaw. 

June 8. At Pembury, aged 39, Robert 
Gibbon, esq. M.D. 

June 10. At Tunbridge Wells, Miss 
Day, formerly of Gloucester-pl. New-rd. 

At the Royal Dock-yard, Chatham, 
Mathew Bowen Mends, esq. storekeeper of 
that yard. 
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June 13. Aged 21, Frances Cramer 
Roberts, only dau. of the late Thomas 
Cramer Roberts, esq. of Branfold. 

LancasTeR.—May 15. At Little Lever 
parsonage, near Bolton-le- Moors, aged 59, 
John Slade, esq. 

May 20. At Ashfield, near Burnley, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, George 
Stansfield, esq. aged 76, Mrs. Birkbeck, 
widow of William Birkbeck, esq. of 
Settle. 

At Liverpool, aged 20, Caroline, fifth 
dau. of J. C. Bristow, esq. of Ensemere 
Hill, Westmoreland. 

May 25. In Everton road, Liverpool, 
aged 63, Samuel Boydell, esq. late of 
Marchwiel Hall, Denbighshire. | 

May 27. Aged 33, James Howard, 
second son of the late John Walton, esq. 
of Worsley, near Manchester. 

At Southill, Liverpool, aged 80, Wil- 
liam Smith, esq. 

Zune 1. At Manchester, Thomas Dar- 
bishire, esq. barrister-at-law. 

June 4. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Benj. Jowett, esq. Liverpool. 

LeicesteER.—April 23. At Hinckley, 
aged 73, James Harrold, needle-maker. 
He was an eccentric character. His 
talents as a musician and a poet (and we 
might add, as a comedian too,) rendered 
his name familiar to every one for many 
miles round Hinckley. For thirty or forty 
years he was the leader of the choir at the 
church; and he frequently cut no incon- 
siderable figure at musical festivals. 

‘May 30. At Great Glenn, aged 32, 
Helen, wife of the Rev. John Haymes, 
and dau. of James Home Rigg, esq. of 
Tarvit and Downfield, Fifeshire. 

Lincotn.—May 31. AtSpalding, aged 
83, Ann, relict of Fairfax Johnson, esq. 
and younger dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Johnson, of Ayscough Free Hall, Spald- 
ing. 

MippLesex.—May8. At Sunbury, aged 
64, Mary, wife of John Mitchison, esq. 

May 16. At Highgate, Sarah, fourth 
dau. of the late Thomas Belcher, esq. of 
Manchester. 

May 17. At Feltham-hill, aged 65, 
James Oldbury, esq. 

May 20. At Cross Deep, Twickenham, 
aged 35, George Barnard, esq, grandson 
of the late Sir Frederick Barnard, of 
Stable-yard, St. James’s. 

May 26. At Uxbridge, aged 65, Ralph 
Stevens, esq. 

May 27. At Enfield, aged 88, Mrs. 
Weale. 

May 29. Aged 54, Laurence Rowe, esq. 
of Brentford. 

June 4. At Twickenham, aged 36, the 
fion, Frances Tufnell, wife of Henry Taf- 
uell, esq. M.P. and second dau. of Gen. 


Lord Strafford, G.C.B. She was married 
in 1844. 

MonMovurusuHire.— May 21. At Crin- 
da, near Newport, W. Cousens, esq. M.D. 

NorFoLtk.—May 17. At the Grange, 
Langley, aged 94, Eleanor, relict of James 
Hardy, esq. of Hethersett. 

May 22. Aged 89, Sarah, relict of 
Samuel Mayston, esq. of Norwich. 

May 26. In the Close, Norwich, Caro- 
line, wife of George Wharton, M.D. and 
youngest dau. of the late Geo. Lee, esq. 
of Dickleburgh. 

June 1. At the Heath, East Dereham, 
Mary-Barry, second dan. of Barry Gir- 
ling, esq. 

June 6. At Martham House, aged 78, 
William Rising, esq. 

NortHampton.—Muy 2. At Brock- 
hall, Susannah, wife of Thomas Reeve 
Thornton, esq. 

May 25. At Daventry, aged 87, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Edmond Burton, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—April 17. Aged 
71, Mrs. Forster, of Newcastle. She was 
the niece of the late Lords Eldon and 
Stowell, being the daughter of their bro- 
ther Mr. Scott, who was a bighly-respec- 
table coal-fitter in Newcastle. She was 
a great favourite and constant corre- 
spondent of her illustrious uncles, and was 
distinguished by her virtues and useful- 
ness, and above all, the unostentatious- 
ness of her life. Her body was interred 
in St. Nicholas’s churchyard. 

May 20. At Broome Park, aged 75, 
Eleanor, wife of William Burrell, esq. 
She was the eldest daughter of Matthew 
Forster, esq. of Bolton House ; and was 
married in 1804. 

June 5. At Eslington House, aged 16, 
Horatia-Frances, third dau. of the Hon. 
Henry T. Liddell, M.P. 

Norrs.— May 26. At Sherwood Hall, 
John Need, esq. senior magistrate of the 
co. of Nottingham, and late Lieut.-Col. 
of the Notts Militia. : 

Oxrorp.—May 11. At Kettel Hall, Ox- 
ford, aged 59, Charles Wingfield, esq. sur- 
geon. Asaprofessional man his loss willbe 
severely felt, especially by the poor, on 
whom he bestowed much careful and gra- 
tuitous attention; while in society his 
memory will long be cherished, as the 
cheerful and amiable companion—the con- 
siderate adviser—the kind and liberal 
friend. He was the eldest son of the late 
Rev. John Wingfield, of Bishop’s Castle, 
and subsequently of Shrewsbury. He 
commenced his professional life as a pupil 
at the Gloucester Infirmary, and after- 
wards studied at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, under the late Mr. Abernethy. He 
began to practise in Oxford in 1815, as 
partner of the late Mr. Tuckwell ; and was 
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elected one of the surgeons of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary in 1817. 

May 29. At the residence of her aunt 
Mrs. Castell, Wilcot House, near Witney, 
Jane-Castell, only dau. of Mr. Crews Dud- 
ley, solicitor, Oxford. 

May 31. At Summertown House, near 
Oxford, aged 63, James Nicholls, esq. of 
Summer Town, and of Bedford Row, 
London. 

June 3. Aged 19, Mr. George Gibbs, 
Commoner of Exeter college, Oxford. 
He was drowned whilst bathing in the Isis, 
near Iffley. 

Satop.—May 2. Aged 10 months, 
Rose-Charlotte, and on the 24th, aged 3, 
Louisa- Maria, daus. of William H. Perry, 
esq. of Shrewsbury. 

May 13. AtWem, Jonathan Nickson, esq. 

June 13. At the Knowl Sands, near 
Bridgnorth, aged 35, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Henry Cooper, esq. and dau. of the 
late Godfrey Sykes, esq. Solicitor to the 
Board of Stamps. 

Somerset.—May 7. At Weston, near 
Bath, aged 78, Miss Jane Upton, dau. of 
the late J. Upton, esq. of Ingmire Hall, 
Westmoreland. 

May 15. At Blagdon, near Taunton, 
Philip Schalch, esq. late of the Royal Art. 
third son of the late Captain Schalch, of 
the Royal Art, 

May 19. At Bath, aged 53, Widg- 
wood Gillum, esq. late of Winchester. 

May 23. At Cleeve, near Yatton, aged 
66, Thomas Johnson, sen. esq. of that 
place, and of Wine-street, Bristol. 

At Roundhill Grange, Wincanton, aged 
71, George Wyndham, esq. the fourth son 
of William Wyndham, esq. of Dinton, 
Wilts, who died in 1786, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Heathcote, 
of Dursley Lodge, co. Southampton, Bart. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Dominicus, esq. and has left two surviving 
sons, George-Dominicus and Henry ; and 
a daughter, married to the Rev. Frederick 
Gray, of Castle Cary, co. Somerset. His 
youngest son, Charlies, was slain in Aff- 
ghanistan in 1841, at the pass of Gun- 
damuck. 

May 23. Aged 57, Adonijah Harris, 
esq. of Dunsford-place, Bath. 

June 2. Aged 79, Margaret Anne, wife 
of Daniel Cabanet, esq. of Somerset-pl. 
Bath. 

Surrotk.—April 19. At Witnesham, 
near Ipswich, aged 23, Augustus Mea- 
dows, esq. solicitor, third son of the late 
D. R. Meadows, esq. of Burghersh House. 

April 29. Sarah-Tryphena, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. W. Glanville, Ipswich. 

April 30. At Ixworth, aged 82, Ann, 
relict of B. L. Clayton, esq. formerly a 
surgeon at Norton. 
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May 2. At Whepstead Hall, aged 73, 
William Bigsby, esq. 


May 5. t Hillington, aged 83, Mary, 
relict of Pn Miller, esq. of Bramer- 
ton. 

May 15. At Eye, aged 71, Benjamin 


Cotton, esq. in the second year of his 
Mayoralty of that borough. 

May 17. At Rushmere, aged 35, Eliza, 
wife of J. Wratislaw, esq. 

May 23. At Barnham, aged 81, John 
Wade, esq. late of Gedgrave-hall. 

Lionel Dove, gent. of Ulverston-hall, 
Debenham. 

Surrty.— March 1. At Barnes, 
Richard Hall, esq. late of Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

May 20. At Battersea, aged 83, Char- 
lotte, relict of William Cruikshank, esq. 

May 21. At her seat, Shrub-hill, 
Dorking, the Right Hon. Charlotte-Julia 
dowager Countess of Rothes. She was 
dau. of Col. John Campbell, of Dunoon, 
and was second wife of George William 
12th Earl of Rothes, maternal grandfather 
of the present Earl. She was married to 
the Earl of Rothes in 1798, and left his 
widow in 1817, having had no family. 

May 23. At Woolvers, near Reigate, 
Elizabeth, wife of William Folgate, esq. 

May 24, At Richmond-park, in her 72d 
year, the Right Hon. Susan Countess 
Dowager of Dunmore. She was the 
third and only surviving dau. of Archi- 
bald ninth Duke of Hamilton, by Lady 
Harriet-Stewart, fifth dau. of Alexander 
sixth Earl of Galloway, married, in 1803, 
to George fifth Earl of Dunmore, and 
left his widow in 1836, having had issue 
three sons, Alexander-Edward the late 
Earl, the Hon. Charles Augustus Mur- 
ray, late Comptroller of the Household to 
her Majesty, and the Hon. Henry An- 
thony Murray, Commander R.N. 

May 30. At Epsom, aged 52, Hugh 
Montgomery Campbell, esq. of the Hol- 
lies, Staffordshire. 

June 3. At Norwood, aged 18, Char- 
lotte, third dau. of the late Thomas Hock- 
ley, esq. 

June 5. At Addlestone, near Wey- 
bridge, John-Alexander, only child of Mr. 
Hamilton, of that place, and grandson 
of the late Rev. Andrew Hamilton, Rector 
of Knipton, Leic. 

June 6. At Witley, aged 43, Anne, 
relict of Edward Leech, esq. 

At Upper Tooting, Ellen, 
dau. of John Melhuish, esq. 

Sussex.—March 18. At Brighton, in 
his 90th year, William Skipsey, esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the Red. He was in Keppel’s 
action in 1778, and made a Lieut. on the 
7th April that year ; and was wounded in 
the action off Dogger Bank in 1781. He 


youngest 
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received the Turkish gold medal for his 
services as commander of the Termagant 
sloop, during the Egyptian campaign in 
1801. He was made Post Captain in 
1802, and Rear-Admiral in 1837. 

May 10. At the rectory, Slaugham, 
Janette- Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. William 
Sergison, and dau. of the late Jeremiah 
Ives, esq. 

May 13. At his brother’s house, Free- 
chase, aged 33, Dennison Gregson Dixon, 
esq. late of Athens. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 54, Anne, 
widow of Abel Moysey, esq., of Bromley, 
Kent. 

May 22: Charlotte-Amelia, wife of John 
Baring, esq. of Oakwood, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. George Porcher, of Maiden Er- 
legh, Berks, and niece to the High Sheriff 
of Dorset. 

May 23. At Hastings, Katharine Jervis 
Jervis, youngest dau. of the late Swynfen 
Jervis, esq. 

May 27. At Brighton, Caroline-Char- 
lotte, wife of the Hon. John Kennedy, of 
Bryanston-sq. 

May 28. Aged 81, William Field, esq. 
of Devonshire-pl. Brighton. 

At Brighton, aged 31, John Campbell, 
Capt. Royal Scots Grays, eld. son of Colin 
Campbell, esq. of Colgrain, Dumbartonsh. 

At Bognor, aged 64, Miss Williams, 
daughter of the late Alexander Williams, 
esq. of Chichester. 

May 31. At Oaklands, Midhurst, aged 
6, Charles James, only child of the Rev. 
Charles Alcocke, M.A. 

June 4. At Brighton, aged 63, Frede- 
rick Waller, esq., stationer, of Fleet- 
street. He was one of the stock-keepers 
of the Stationers’ Company, and was much 
respected by a circle of friends. 

Warwicx.—May 11. At the rectory, 
Witherley, Mabel, relict of the Rev. James 
Roberts. 

May 26. At Leamington, aged 21, Wm. 
Rutson, esq. late of the 70th reg. 

At Willoughby, near Dunchurch, aged 
67, Mr. John Malin, for many years a 
Trustee of Willoughby Charity. 

May 31. In the house of her son, at 
Kineton, aged 63, Jane-Elizabeth, widow 
of John Armitage Brown, esq. formerly 
of the Regent’s Park, London. 

June 1. At the Crescent, Birmingham, 
aged 67, Joseph Walker, esq. 

WESTMORELAND.—Lately. At High 
Gelbert, near Kirkby Stephen, aged 93, 
Mr. Robert Wharton, generally known 
by the name of ‘‘ Old Robin of Gelbert.’’ 
He was born at High Gelbert, and never 
slept in any other house but the one he 
was born in. 

Witts.—May 15. At Crudwell, aged 
44, John Seager Buckland, esq. 


[July, 


June 6. At Marlborough, aged. 14, 
Stanton-Eld, eldest son of the late Stanton 
Eld Chambers, esq. of the Ordnance 
Office, Tower. 

Worcerster.—May 7. Suddenly, Miss 
Rufford, only dau. of Philip Rufford, esq. 
of Heath House, Bellbroughton. 

May 10. At Newland, near Malvern, 
aged 86, Thomas Cresswell, esq. formerly 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

May 31. In the College Precincts, 
Worcester, aged 5 months, Henry, second 
son of the Hon. and Rev. John Fortescue. 

June 7. Aged 22, Augusta, second dau. 
of George J. A. Walker, esq. of Norton. 

June 12. At Barbourn, aged 75, John 
Pearkes Lavender, esq. banker, of Wor- 
cester. 

Yorx.—May 17. At North Ottering- 
ton, aged 43, Marian, wife of the Rev.:F. 
A. Sturkey, and third dau. of the late 
Robert Collins, esq. of Ipswich. 

May 18. At Thirkleby Park, Caroline- 
Agnes, eldest surviving dau. of Sir Robert 
Frankland Russell, bart. 

May 25. Suddenly, at Ackworth 
Lodge, aged 24, Anna Maria, fifth dau. 
of the late Richard Wilson, esq. 

Aged 76, Joseph Dresser, esq. of Top- 
cliffe, near Thirsk. 

June 5. At Doncaster, aged 22, Frances, 
wife of F. W. Fisher, esq. and only dau. 
of John Jackson, esq. of Louth, Lincoln- 
shire. 

June 8. At Wolfreton House, aged 78, 
Sarah, relict of William Hall, esq. 

June ll. Aged 33, Emma, wife of F. 
F. Whitehead, esq. of Beech Hill, Saddle- 
worth. 

Wates.—May 12. At Swansea, aged 
21, Margaretta-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
J. Jackson Price, esq. 

May 14. At St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, Clement-Gore, infant son of the 
Rev. Edward Harold Browne, M.A. Vice 
Principal of the College. 

May 20. At Glasbury House, Radnor- 
shire, at an advanced age, Mrs. Williams, 
relict of Thomas Williams, esq. of Velin- 
newidd, Breconshire, and dau. of the late 
Thomas Hughes, esq. of Glasbury House, 
and Glyn Hall, Denbigh. 

ScorLanp.—April 16. At Fort-Wil- 
liam, Inverness-shire, aged 79, Miss 
Cameron Culchenna, sister of the late 
Sir John Cameron, K.C.B. 

April 30. At Balmaclellan, co. Dum- 
fries, aged 91, Mr. Robert Paterson, son 
of “Old Mortality,’ the hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord,” 
a worthy, quiet character of the olden 
school, who remembered much of the early 
history of Galloway, and the agricultural 
changes which have so conspicuously 
improved the appearance of the country 
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during the present and preceding cen- 
turies. Bred a tradesman, he pursued for 
long the even tenor of his way, and was 
much respected for honesty and punc- 
tuality. By industry and economy he 
bestowed on his sons a liberal education, 
which enabled them to shape their course 
creditably in society, and assist their 
father in his old age. His own parent— 
the hero of Sir Walter Scott in “ The Tales 
of my Landlord,’’—and whose vocation 
and appellation he inherited, he of course 
remembered well; but from innate mo- 
desty was shy of speaking of him in the 
company of strangers. Latterly, ‘‘ Old 
Mortality,” familiar from his youth up- 
ward with the chisel and mallet, devoted 
himself entirely to monumental masonry, 
some grave-yard, for the most part, his 
workshop. In this favourite vocation he 
frequently threaded the most inaccessible 
spouts in Dumfries, Galloway, and Ayr- 
shire, in the pursuit of his employment. 
It was from the deceased that Mr. Joseph 
Train received the mell and chisel used by 
“Old Mortality,” and which, with his 
permission, Mr. Currie employed in giving 
some of his last touches to the fine figures, 
commemorative of himself, now deposited 
in the Dumfries Observatory. 
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de Soire, Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
French Consul. 

May 22. Jemima-Louisa-Henies, fourth 
dau. of B. C. Urquhart, esq. of Meldrum 
and Byth, Aberdeenshire. 

IRELAND.—May 31. At Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, aged 78, Francis Prender- 
gast, esq. Registrar of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland. 

Lately. At Rathgar Villa, Dublin, 
aged 78, Adam O'Shea, esq; architect, late 
of the Ordnance Department, Limerick. 

June 4. At Kilkenny, Sarah-Ann, 
widow of Major Charles Mosse, Royal 
Art. 


East Inpres.—Jan. 22. At Roya- 
pooram, aged 44, Lieut. Terence C. Cor- 
ley, Ist N. V. B., and Deputy Assist- 
ant Commissary of Ordnance, Fort St. 
George. 

March 9. At Mercara, East Indies, 
Mary Lucy, wife of R. D. Parker, esq., 
M.C.S., and dau. of the Rev. T. Bartlett. 

March 14. At Nukteel, aged 27, Lieut.- 
George Willes Ommaney, 33rd Madras 
Native Inf. 

March 21. At Adamancottah, Capt. 
J. W. Rumsey, of the 44th N.I., eldest 
son of the late Rev. J. Rumsey, of Trel- 
lick, Monmouthshire. 





Lately. At Edinburgh, the Chevalier 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from May 23, to JuNE 20, 1846, (5 weeks.) 


: Under 15........ 1769 
—— Sat 4156 15 to 60... 2.04 01562 (4) 6 
pmease 60 and upwards 823 





Age not specified 2 
Births for the above period... .... ceeees cece cocece cee C694 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 23, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s ad | s dij & dad} & dis d.| s d. 
55 3 | 28 7 [23 8133 0134 6 [38 3 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 4s. to 6/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 51. 5s. to 91. 5s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 26. 
Hay, 32. Os. to 4/. Os.—Straw, 12. 12s. to 17. 14s.—Clover, 4/7. 5s. to 51. 15s. 





SMITHFIELD, June 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Bi cinsceis<cccencnsecs -2s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, June 22, 
Mutton.........0..00.0..28 8d. to 4s. 6d. BOOMS... .ccocess,. BW Calves 208 
WORE cisscesbede ssctacses 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. SheepandLambs 33,820 Pigs 280 
PORK vecstesctcncssecseeets St. 60. 4a. 108. 





COAL MARKET, June 26. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 15s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 42s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26 to June 25, 1846, both inclusive. 



























































































































































“ahrenheit’s ‘Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: | ‘ : o|-*4 a : 
S42 ge é es g 382 ¢ (82) § | 
PS|S §| S| 3 Weather. || 5\5 5] 2 |S) & Weather. i} 
| Aalss|4 |S4| a Aalos|7 8A) 4 
May| ° | ° | ° jin. pts, Janel, °°12*: || 2 ie pee 
| 26 | 58 | 60 | 54 |30, 13 |ifine lL | 67 | 73 | 63 |30, 20 /ifine be 
27 | 62 | 68 | 53 |, 16 |Ido. 12 | 70 | 77 | G4 |, 25 |Ido. 
} 28 | 62 | 68 | 52] , 24 |I\do. cloudy 13 | 70 | 77 | 60) , 17 |\do. 
29 | 60 | 65 | 53 | , 31 |lcloudy, fine || 14 | 70 | 77 | 62} , 20 | do. 
30 | 64 | 66 | 60 | , 31 ||fine 15 | 70 | 79 | 67 |, 22 /'do. 
31 | 69 | 74 | 69 | , 19 |Ido. 16 | 73 | 79 | 62] , 32 | do. 
J.1|.67 | 73 | 57] , 17 |I/do. 17 | 71 | 78 | 63.4 , 35 |/do. 
| 2 | 67 | 74 | 57) + , 22 \|do. 18 | 73 | 89 | 62 » 21 |\do. 
3 | 67 | 74 | 60 | , 33 |Ido. 19 | 67 | 77 | 63} , 12 |'clondy, fair 
} 4 | 68 | 78 | 62] , 23 |/do. 20 | 75 | 82 | 65] , 14 | fine 
5 | 69 | 77| 62| 3 19 |ldo. 21 | 63 | 72 | 67 | ., 22 |\do. 
i 6 | 73 | 80| 65 | , 12 |Ido. 22 | 70 | 82 | 67 |29, 97 | hy.rn.thr.Itg, 
7 | 73 | 80| 79) , 02 |ifgy.fi.hy.sh.|) 23 | 63 | 67 | 57 | , 62 | rn. fr. lightg. 
8 | 70 | 76 | 61 |29, 87 |Icloudy. fine || 24 | 62 | 66 | 55 , 43 | cly. do.si.shs. 
9 | 67 | 73 | 60| , 83 |do. do. 25 | 57 | 66 | 53| , 55 | fr.cdy. Ightg. 
10 | 65 | 68 | 62! , 96 ||do. do. ‘ | 
The Thermometer has been 90° in the neighbourhood of London. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
om bat, bs 3) ls ele a 
S}S | SE 15a /5) Saez. = 
S/a/O2 |g |S jes] eit aigs| § | Ex. Bills, 
Slulseilse|s iSECeesisel vs £1000. 
Se Read Pea 237! 5 
282063! 953 | 962 | 978) 103\——'—_266 | 22 pm. | 20 15 pm. 
29 954 6h 973 104) 04426532728 pm.| 15 19 pm. 
30\2063) 95} | 96} | 973) 10% 27 pm. | 18 10 pm. 
12064! 95} 974| 10} 17 13pm. 
2——, 958 | 96% | 978 266 |1825pm.| 13 19 pm. 
32053) 953 | 97 | 973| 103 266 2723pm.| 16 21 pm. 
4,206}, 953 | 97 | 97% 103 264 2722 pm,| 22 17 pm. 
52063) 953 | 97 | 973! 1 22 17 pm. 
62053} 95} || 973 103 — | 16 22 pm. 
S—| 953 974| 10 i———| 28 pm. | 21 17 pm. 
9/2063) 95} 973! 10}, 933 21 16 pm. 
10)2054) 954 973! 103 21 15 pm. 
1ii—| 954 97°| 103 2027 pm.| 17 12 pm. 
12——| 953 97 | 103 2027pm.| 16 pm. 
13|\——|_ 95} 973; 10 20 pm. | 15 11 pm. 
15 954 97 | 10}| 933 20 pm. | 11 15 pm. 
16/2063) 95} 97 | 103) 94 ——|—— 26 20 pm. 11 pm. 
17—| 953 973! 10 2721 pm.| 11 15 pm. 
18,2054] 953 |__| 973! 103 11 16pm. 
192063; 95} 97°| 10 12 8pm. 
20/2063; 95} 97 26 pm. 8 pm. 
Samer 95} 97 | 10. —| 20 pm. | 5 8pm. 
23 10 1620pm.; 8 13 pm. 
24/2053 934 ——| oe 10}! 13 pm. | 14 9 pm. 
252054 95 '—| ——1823pm.! 9 13 pm. 
26,2054 95 963 10} — | | 9 13pm. 
| 








J. B. 













































































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 





NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











